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This Big rree Book 
Beats 20 Big Stores 


20 Stores in 20 Cities Could Never Show You the Variety of 
Stoves to be Found in the Kalamazoo Stove Book — Sent Free 





“Kalamazoo Direct to You”—that’s the selling slogan that has placed 170.000 stoves and 
ranges in cities and towns and in farm homes all over the country. Wehave more customers 
than any stove company in the world, and ever, oue praises our stoves and our plan. 


Now~— what does this direct selling mean? Simply this—cutting out the middleman — the 
jobber—the salesman —the dealer -everyone of them—and cutting out their profits and turn- 
You'll save anywhere from $5 to $40—we have letters from 


ing these profits over to you. I 
customers that prove this saving. You can get our prices and see for yourself. 
Don't think that Kalamazoo Stoves are expensive because they are the best. Prices run 
Price saving is only the beginning of what 


from $6.50 and $7.00 up, east of the Mississippi 
the Kalamazoo will save through decreased fuel consumption, Nobody stands between us. 
We deal directly with you and sell youa stove just asif you lived in Kalamazoo and came 


over to the factory and picked your stove or range from the hund eds we havein stock. Our 
immense catalog enables you to choose just as if you were here. Fine, large, clean cut 
illustrations that show you the stoves just as they'll look in your home. 


The Big Kalamazoo Stove 
Book—Just Mail the Cou- 
Then when you've gotten your stove—salted down the $5 to $40 saving—then we willstand pon in the lower left hand 
a $100.00 guarantee. We give you any repairs you eorner—or write a letter or 
for we know that accidents will happen now anc ictaPartart ot tl 
then and we'll protect you evenif the break is no fault of the stove’s, and ship the repairs postal — anyway, get the 
promptly. book—it’s the best book 
When we're willing to give you such a fair and square deal, why not send fora Kalamazoo ever put out and it will 
stove or range? Read below how we let you make your own trial and test of the stovein , ay 2 . 
actual use in your home before you make your final decision, tell you MOE. about stove s 
in @ minute than you’d 


otherwise learn in years— 


Save Try a Kalamazoo Stove iit: “2 coon 


back of the Kalamazoo—back it with 
might possibly need at cost or below cost 


that will save 

Rikiely Ta Co : 
a money— mena ifacts 
that stove : deal- 


$40 for 30 days at our expense aon, ZY know. 
—We pay the freight—after that Send Gai. cou- 


ponright { 


360 days approval test—Cashor © j,4;,. 
Credit. Take your choice. 


If you need a stove or range in your home you can get the best 
made—the Kalamazoo—at lower cost with less trouble than any 
ordinary stove. We guarantee toship your stove the day the or 
der is received. We give you the choice of hundreds of stoves of 
every imaginable size and style for all kinds of fuel —achoice that 
the biggest city dealer couldn't give you—not 1-3 as many. As ex- 

na.amnazoo plained in the free book. we'll give you generous credit terms— 
R as liberal as any dealer could extend. 
Queen ange You could well atlord to take our word for the Kalamazoo be- 

cause we have a reputation everywhere for the high quality 

stoves we turn outand the square way we treat our customers, 

we but we don't ask that. We simply say ‘Let ug send. youa ~» 
Kalamazoo stove or range, paying the fre ght, Pry it for 3 - 
days. Use it to heat your house orto do the cooking~-cook 90° ¥). J 
meals or more—and if you're not conginced at... A 
the cnd of 30 days that it's the one And daly, 


stove for you—ship it right back and we'll pay the’; 
oO ee return fre ght.’ Remember we pay all freight’ « | 
u charges whether you Keep the stove or not. . 
More than that we'give you a further test of 
30 Days. You have every chance to prove your 


. 2 « Kalamazoo. No method could be more open— 
e 1 oO % & no method could appeal more to intelligent 
buyers. 
You wouldn't get such an offer if the Kala- 
mazoo was any but the best. It takes afault 
0Oo lessiy good stoye—the very top notcher among 
Just your name the best stoves in the country—to stand sucha 
trial anc test nd sell itself 
and address on the coupon or You've probably heard about Kalamazoo in- 
ost I b a - id a, every single part examined at every 
stage of construction, and, every faulty piece 
Pp a rings it to you prepal ‘ thrown in the scrap heap If'the inspectors found 
m@aney tn your pocket Even if The Kelamesoo Stove = . a singte tlaw in the lakt inspection, pack goes the 
mind to buy some other stov yrthie bic book showing he stove and it keeps going back until it meets our 
rede of styles. wil tell you facts that protect you an:! e high standards Thats’ why Kalamazoos 
able you to spend your stove money to best advantage wher- ~“*make good.” ‘That's why you'll get more MO 3 
fate youbuy Areal reference work on stoves thatisas comfort and satikfaction and saving in fuel 5 
Stan ee A Pevel. vet eo full of goer sens Se bills out of your Kalamazoo than any other : 
made. different kin (s of grates for various fuels,about the Stove made, 4 
best materials, flues, dampers, drafts.doors, the famous Don't waitin getting the Big Stove Book. 
Eplemasre Thermometer, coated tanks, finish Every Find out about >the Kalamazoo. It's a 
otal ranges. nell esol atavas, ise harners, care Wonderful ‘proposition and a wonderful 
bonheaters: hotblast stoves, etc , stoves for coke, Stove. It bas Simply swept the céuntry— 
heard and soft coal. and wood And then fullde- no other stove proposition like it. 
tails about the credit terms .30 days free trial, 360 Write for catalog No. 289 or use coupon. 
days‘approval test, Get our low prices. get this 
magnificent book, Send the coupon right now, 


a 
or a letter or a postal, just as you please : i ‘ 
don't delay Buch an offer as this de - 
serves your immediate attention and all t 
you need to get it is to fill outthe cou- : 

pon, paste on a postal or putin an 


envelope and mail it---NOW Company ; ‘ 
nak ane ieee Manufacturers ‘ 


. Mfrs. g erie f Sy 
——e eh = Kalamazoo, Michigan KalamazooRediant ¥ 
Base Burner 


Please send me free and prepaid your oig Stove 
Book and Zatalog No. 289 with full particulars of 
the 30 Days’ Trial, 360 Days’ Approval Test. 
Cash and Credit Terms, etc. 
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y. BUSINESS TRAINING FOR TIE COUNTRY 





GIRL. 
OR two hours my seat 
companion on a railway 
train was a farmer and 
stock raiser, but his spe- 
cialty was that of rais- 
ing mules for the mar- 
ket. And what of defi- 
nite information — this 
good hushandman _pos- 


sessed about the long-eared beast of bur- 
den would fill a volume of considerable 


size. Tle knew just what time of year 
the mule colt should be foaled, when 
weaned, when broken to the halter and to 


mule in 


work: how to feed and groom a 
order to get the best physical growth; 


how so to train the animal as to develop 
all the latent good qualities and repress 
the bad ones. 

After the natural life history of the 
faithful mule had heen carefully reviewed 
the conversation was turned to the sub- 
ject of girls. Ilad he a dauchter, “Yes, 
twentytwo years old.” What did she 
know about money and the common af- 
fairs of business? “Business! Michty 
little any woman knows about business,” 
said he. “We buy our girl what she 
needs and have put her through the town 
high school. I expect her to get married 
some time. Her mother has taught her 





how to do house work.” Further than 
that the father seemed to know Very lit- 
tle about his daughter and he showed 
plainly that he did not consider this topic 
of conversation half so interesting as 
that about mules. 
IS THE COUNTRY GIRL MUCII NEGLECTED? 
Inquiry will prove that the foregoing 
case of parental ignorance and _ indiffer- | 
ence about the daughter is all too com- 
mon, especially the ignorance. It seems | 
never to have occurred to many parents | 
who have growing daughters that unless | 
the young woman have a fair amount of 
knowledge of the value and use of money 
her future happiness and well-being and | 
that of her family are in danger of he- | 
coming seriously jeopardized. It is a sin- 
gular and yet lamentable fact that so| 
many American parents, parents, too, | 
who were intensely desirous that their| 
growing children have the best possible | 
moral and relizious teaching—that these 
same good parents fail to realize that one 
of the very foundation stones of efficient 
moral and _ relizions life is a definite 
knowledge of common wh i. affairs. 
They do not seem to realize that the 
young man or the young woman who} 
knows from experience just how money 
is earned and how it may be judiciously 
expended and profitably invested, is far| 
on the way to a high plane of moral and | 
religious living. 
However, there is probably no place 
of greater opportunities for developing 
sober judement in the growing girl than 
that afforded by the ordin: iry farm home 
For here the business management of the 
household and of the farm affairs are 
practically merged. There is the further 
advantage of a considerable variety of 
Ways whereby the daughter mav be re- 
munerated for what she does. But how 
may we best interpret this question? First 
ef all, what in a practical sense is a sat- 
isfactory business training for a young 








i but 


woman, a farmer’s daughter in particu-! ston for money-making and the accumula- 


lar? Do we desire that she become aj|tion of wealth. One of the best means 
shrewd money maker and successful in|of achieving the end just named is to 
some sort of commercial life? Few would|train the girl to believe’ that a portion 
take such a position. But in order that|of her earnings, for example should be 


the young woman may be fully prepared | given to some worthy cause or other, Ex- 
to fill her heaven-ordained place as the} plain to her again and again that she 
center and source of love and influence in| must keep un in her life a sort of equi- 
a family, we must provide that she ha fae an of receiving and giving, if the high- 
given just such instruction in the use of | est sense of inner satisfaction is always 


money as will enable her to occupy her|to be her portion. 
high position with the greatest possible} SUOULD TUERE BE AN ACTUAL INVEST- 
success. MENT. 

CERTAIN RULES TO BE OBSERVED. Then what, if anything, should be 


If we 


young woman 


done in the ordinary farm home by way 
of providing an investment for the 
growing girl, so that she may daily have 
some practice in business affairs, as well 
as an income for use in meeting her 
personal expenses? [Before attempting 
to answer this question, let us be certain 
that we have the correct point of view of 
the daughter's ideal relation to the prac- 
tical affairs in the rural home. It seems 
to me that there is only one safe rule of 
procedure here and that is, whatever 

as not to be compelled to do any wr} ay investment—if there be any at all— 
her own house work, only a first-hand must be understood that the ideal is 
knowledge of how such work goes on will! one of developing the girl into a beauti- 
enable her successsfully to direct it. |ful womanhood and not one of making the 


are to give up the idea that the 
naturally the 
necessary business judgment and to sub- 
stitute the better ideas that she must be 
taught how to manage her own affairs; 
then, what are the fundamental steps 
necessary to impart such instruction? It 
seems to me that they are these: 

1. As was urged in a previous paper, 
the girl must be taught carefully and con- 
scientiously how to work. Even though 
she may be so fortunate—or unfortunate 


POSSeSSes 





2. In eases where the growing boy or;investment pay in the mere money sense 
girl is simply given money to spend for|cf the term. In other words, the busi- 
the asking—or the beeging—there results| ness of the farm and the farm home must 


serve directly the highest interests of the 
members of the houschold even though 
money accumulations cannot go on quite 
so fast. Or, as we have put it several 
times before: The farm and the live 
stock and all that pertains thereto must 
be so managed to contribute directly 
to the develonment of the high aspects of 


a perverted idea of the meaning of money. 
A girl trained during her growing 
years is inclined to take this same atti- 
tude toward her hushand in the future. 
That is, she will probably regard it as 
necessary to beg for an allowance and 
deem it right and proper to spend all she 
can obtain in this way. The seriousness 


so 


as 





of such relations between man and wife| character in the boys and girls and not as 
lis easily seen. tut the growing girl can|materials which the grow!Ing boys and 
he taught that money is merely a con-| girls are to heln build up and multiply. 
venient unit of measurement of values Now, if it still be insisted upon that 
that are produced chiefly by means of |the country girl have a definite business 
work. | relation to the affairs of the home, there 
3. Then, begin early in her life to| are two or three ways whereby this may 


be accomplished. One method is to give 
|the girl a fixed and reasonable sum of 
money for whatever she may do by way 
of helping in the home. Another is that 
of providing a small investment in some- 
thing that may be expected to increase 
reasonably in value and finally bring her 
a money return. Of the two methods of 
nrocedure mentioned, it would seem that 
the first is the more desirable. If the 
daughter be given an interest in any- 
thing like the live stock or some farm 
crop, the thing will not appeal to her di- 
rectly; and whatever interest she may 
have in it will be a purely borrowed one. 
On the other hand, if she be given a gen- 
erous allowance for her services, and dur- 
ing the vounger years be trained in the 
expenditures of this allowance, good re- 
sults mav be expected. 

Similarly as with the boy. the girl must 
be taught to look toward the future. A 
system of restraints must be placed 
against her tendency to squander her 
small income. So, gradually she may be 
trained to set aside a small portion of 
what she has with a view to its being ap- 
rlied upon something of her own Iater in 
life. It is nerhaps too much to ask the 
girl to save enough money to pay her 
way through college, but there are many 

Continued on Page 59 


teach the girl to transact business affairs 
that relate to her personal interests and 
to the home life of women. Do not buy 
all the little articles necessary for her 
allow her, with money reasonably 
provided, to make her own minor pur- 
chases under your advice and direction. 
Thus, by degrees, she will learn the value 
of money and acquire a sane method of 
its expenditure. 

4. As soon as she becomes old enough, 
take the daughter into your confidence 
regards the family expense account. 
Make her acquainted with the items of | 
income and expenditure in detail. And| 
alyo make it appear to her that the busi- | 
ness of the home not being conducted | 
satisfactorily unless some portion of the | 
income he set aside for the emergencies 
of the future. 

5. While the habits of a spendthrift 
are perhaps above all thinvs else to be 
avoided, a close second to this as an evil 
practice, is the habit of expending in a 
miserly and begrudgingly manner. So, 
teach the girl to give her money willinz- 

for all the ordinary necessities and 
comforts of life and for such luxuries as| 
the conditions will reasonably warrant. 

6. While. inculeating business ideas 
into the mind of your growing daughter, 
guard against her acquiring a mere pas- 


os 
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HeaJed Towarcs Peace. 

President Roosevelt, the greatest 
scrapper of all our Presidents, has 
gone down in history as the great 
peacemaker. It was his good fortune 
to be on the throne during the Rus- 
sian-Japanese war and by his efforts 
brought an end to that terrible 
struggle. He received the Noble prize 
for this great work for humanity. 

But it remained for his predeces- 
sor, President Taft, to achieve still 
greater things in the name of human- 
ity. On August 3d, at Washington, 
Great Britain, France and the United 
States all signed peace treaties that 
may be the death knell to war. This 
great achievement was accomplished 
through the persistent and wise ef- 
forts of our President. 

This treaty covers these points ac- 
cording to the Record-Herald. 

“The contracting parties agree to 
submit all questions which diplomacy 
has failed to settle to a commission 
composed of an equal number of cit- 
izens of each country. 

The commission does not decide, 
but recommends a settlement which, 
if adopted by the governments, dis- 
poses of the dispute. 

If the dispute is regarded as just- 
iciable and by the other as not jus- 
ticlable, the dispute is submitted to 
the commission, and if the commis- 
sion decides that the dispute is jus- 
ticiable then the dispute is to be re- 
ferred to arbitration, that is to say, 
machinery is created in the form of 
a commission between the failure of 
diplomacy and arbitration at The 
Hague or by some special tribunal 
in the expectation that a careful and 
thoughtful discussion of the difficulty 
will result in a recommendation ac- 
ceptable by both countries, 

In case of a decision to arbitrate 
either party may ask for a delay of a 
year in which to settle the difficulty 
without the need of resorting to the 
arbitration agreed upon.” 

This is the entering wedge that 
may destroy the war god and bring 
about universal peace. Already Pres- 
ident Taft has invited Japan to join 
in this peace pact. If she does then 
other great nations will soon fall in 
line and the harpings of the war 
agents will fall upon deaf ears. They 
will have to get up a new Chautauqua 
lecture theme or go off the platform. 

There is no reason why there 
should be physical quarrels between 
grown men, organized men, states or 
nations. We have outlawed the pis- 
tol, the duel, and are fast outlawing 
the violent strike. Why not outlaw 
the battleship and army and refer all 
‘ quarrels to arbitration? 





Sawa reter,s 


Two hot-headod men are not in fit! 
condition to settle a dispute. It takes 
a level-headed disinterested third 
party to arbitrate the differences and 
pass judgment on the case. Two hot- 
headed nations are not in fit condi- 
tion to settle international disputes. 
They ought not be allowed to get to- 
gether with a clash of arms. ‘“‘The 
greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber” has come to be the prevailing 
thought of all fair-minded men. We 
have reached that stage of civilization 
where we will not stand for quarrels 
among men, organizations, or nations 
that drag an innocent, unwilling mul- 
titude into the breach of the quarrel 
and cause suffering and property loss. 

Civilization has grown up, It has 
reached mature development and it is 
time to put away childish peevishness 
and braggadocio, and quit wearing a 
chip on the shoulder, The great mul- 





titude has put these childish char- 
acteristics away, hence the universal 
plea for disarmament and universal 
peace. 

This one act of President Taft 
will make him renowned as a great 
diplomat. 

It begins to look as though the 
prophesy of Isaiah would soon come 
true, ‘‘And he shall judge among the 
nations, and shall rebuke many peo- 
ple, and they shall beat their swords 
inte plowshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks. Nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” 


», * 
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The Government Finds Lumber Trusts 

Under date of June 24th the daily 
press contained the news of the in- 
dictment by the Federal grand jury 
of fourteen lumbermen representing 
practically the whole retail lumber 
business of the country. The worm 
has turned. 

For a long time we have been 
aware of a lumber trust. The retail 
lumber dealers throughout the coun- 
try have been organized into associa- 
tions that have made war against 
every concern that dared sell lumber 
or mill stuff direct to the consumers 
and the fight also included the lum- 
ber companies and manufacturers 
who dared sell to the so-called mail 
order concerns: These associations 
had a black list of those who violated 
their method of business. They put 
spies upon the track of every busi- 
ness transaction of these independ- 
ent concerns. They threatened both 
the wholesaler and the retailer who 
did not stay in line, They tried to 
beat the mail order lumber companies 
out of a deal by misinforming the 
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ome whenever necessary to spoil a 
deal. 

One of the companies that has done 
much to give farmers in particular a 
better deal in lumber than they 
otherwise would get without this mai] 
order competition writes as follows: 

“We have been made the target 
for the most vicious and constant 
persecution because we were first in 
the field as specialists and heavy ad- 
vertisers of lumber and millwork bus- 
iness. Our success meant perpetual 
low-price competition for lumber re- 
tailers. Our failure would mean a 
clean field and the privilege to con- 
tinue high prices—in fact a comfort- 
able long-profit future. Bear in mind 
this fact; as long as we sold building 
material through the dealer we were 
unmolested, but as soon as we began 
to market building material to the 
consumer direct, using advertising in 
farm publication, catalogues, leiters 
and printed matter for that purpose, 
we were subjected to the most rabid 
attacks of which any firm to our 
Knowledge has been the victim. 

“We have been blacklisted by lum- 
bermen’s publications, secret corre- 
spondence of worse than blackhand 
character, marked us for commercial 
murder. Our mail has been loaded 
with “phony” inquiries; spies have 
worked in our offices; employees have 
been bribed to give up information. 
The most active imagination can 
scarcely conceive of the extent of the 
depredation upon our business.” 

“The sole reason for the plotting 
and the machinations against us is 
that we sell our material of guaran- 
teed quality at lower prices to the 
consumer direct by mail, instead of 
by a method that will yield the deal- 
er a profit.” 

The lumber trust has its fingers 
stained with other bad business also. 
Big lumber interests were the star 
actors in the Lorimer election bribery 
scandal that has shaken the state of 
Illinois and the senate of the United 
States. 
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Playing to the Constituency 

The doings and sayings of Congress 
are recorded in the Congressional 
Record—at least it has been gener- 
ally supposed that such was the case. 
But it isn’t. The Congressional Rec- 
ord is a cheerful liar, so far as telling 
what the Congressmen and Senators 
have said on the floors of Congress. 
Those speeches sent home Mm 
franked pamphlet form by your Rer- 
resentative or Senator purporting to 
be pages so and so from the Con- 
gressional Record, or sent to the lo 





purchaser and by slashing the local 





cal newspaper for publication, 
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speeches that read well and make 
your heart swell with pride as you 
unravel the wonderful phraseology of 
the brilliant statesman and endeavor 
to see how he stands on the great 
national questions of the day; those 
speeches may be pure and simple 
fakes that make the Cardif ‘‘petrified 
giant” look like a cheap show in 
comparison. 

Shocking, isn’t it, to think that 
our great men have been fooling us 
that way? But let us explain. You 
won’t believe it until you catch one 
with the goods on him, 

Here’s the how of it. Take for 
example the other day when the 
House was sitting as a committee of 
the: whole: Anderson -was acting as 
chairman. Mr. Underwood had the 
floor and was speaking. ‘‘Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Maryland, Mr. Lewis.”’ Mr. 
Lewis arose, spoke a minute and sat 
down. Very simple, isn’t it? But 
wait! The next day in the Congres- 
sional Record appeared Mr. Lewis’ 
one minute speech (nix) of fifty 
thousand words. As one column in 
Successful Farming reading matter 
contains between 700 and 800 words 
you can figure out how many pages 
of speech he is supposed to have 
reeled off in one minute! Preposter- 
ous fraud, and only one of many! 

What happened? Mr. Lewis sim- 
ply arose and in that minute’ got 
“leave to print’? a speech that he 
never made or would make, then he 
handed over to the proper person 
the big roll of stuff he had alreaay 
for publication. 

But what does a congressman 
want to have speeches printed in the 
Record for, when he doesn’t make 
them? Yes, WHY? So as to send 
the speech home to his constituents 
and make them think he has dis- 
cussed these great questions on the 
floor of the House or Senate. Politi- 
cal sop! ‘That’s what it is! 

But that is not all. He, the. fake 
speech-maker, puts in with his own 
hand at what he deems approprrate 
intervals such words as ‘“‘Applause,” 
“Loud and Continued Applause,” 
“Laughter,” etc., and even inserts a 
fake debate with other members in 
which he comes out of the fray as a 
hero of debate! 

Such statesmen (?) should be re- 
tired at once. A fakir is a fakir, no 
matter where you find him. For- 
tunately the congressmen are not all 
of-that cheap type. 

oS & 

-s Another Blunder. 

You can use a P instead of a B 
in the title if you want to and it 
will be just as fitting. 

You remember the great campaign 
of 1908 when the wielder of the big 
stick was the most popular man in 
the country, and occupying the cen- 
ter of the stage. You remember how 
the people encored Teddy for a third 

rformance and he refused; how 
@ pushed Mr. Taft onto the stage 
and said to the people “‘He’s my suc- 
cessor—vote for him.” You remem- 
ber how the second modst popular 
man in the country, Wm. Jennings 
Bryan, was Taft’s opponent and was 
beaten because the Republican. can- 
didate was supposed to represent the 
Roosevelt policies. ) 

- In that notorious campaign Taft’s 
speech of acceptance was used in the 


that speech he referred 26 times to 


He stumped the. whole country in 
the name of the Roosevelt policies 
and carried everything by storm in 
the face of Bryan’s popularity. 

The first message of Taft as Pres- 
ident contained just two mentions of 
Roosevelt—and they of no conse- 
quence, Immediately upon his elec- 
tion he kicked the Roosevelt policies 
out and threw the baggage after. He 
put in new cabinet members who 
were bitterly opposed to the Roose- 
velt policies. He made Senator AI- 
drich, prince of standpatters, and Joe 
Cannon, speaker of the House, his 
bed-fellows. He chucked the pro- 
gressives bodily. from the Republican 
party. He violated every pre-election 
promise to lower.the tariff and hold 
fast to all that the Roosevelt admin- 
istration had gained after such a 
bitter fight against Privileges. 

The chief blunder was in kicking 
Garfield, chief conservationist, out of 
office and placing Ballinger in that 
responsible place. Then Glavis and 
Pinchot went. Blunder after blunder 
is the history of the administration 
that had promised so much if the 
dear people would only trust him at 
the wheel of the old ship of state. 

But the climax of this tragedy of 
errors came when the President se- 
cretly opened a tract along Controller 
Bay, Alaska, to entry and allowed 
the already over-dominant combina- 
tion of Morgan-Guggenheim interests 
to get hold of the very key to the 
situation in Alaska—the outlet from 
the interior to the water. 

It was customary under real con- 
servation policies to give thirty days 
notice to the public of opening. But 
the President didn’t do that. He an- 
nounced the opening on October 28th 
and the Ryan surveying party was at 
work around Controller Bay Novem- 
ber 1st, even before the government 
officials of Alaska had been notified 
of the opening. If this isn’t slipping 
one over on the people we’d like to 
know what is! 

Gifford Pinchot, now working for 
conservation outside of the admin- 
istration fold, says “It looks to me 
like unnecessary duplication of work 
when we must first fight the police- 
man before we can get a chance to 
stop the looting.” 

The people may forget the in- 
creased cost of living through the 
advance of the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
—‘‘the best tariff ever,” (quoting 
Taft) forget the nest of Special Priv- 
ilege henchmen that the President 
had around him, forget the effort 
to increase the rate of postage on 
magazines, forget the reading of the 
insurgent Republicans out of the 
party, and forget Canadian reciproc- 
ity, but when it comes to giving 
Special Privilege great tracts of the 
most valuable land we still possess 
it is the last straw. He was chosen 
to protect the nation’s wealth of tim- 
ber, water-power, coal and other nat- 
ural resources. He has not done it. 
His message of explanation doesn’t 
explain. 


2, °, 2, 
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The Reciprocity Deal. 
The Canadian reciprocity pact 
passed both houses of Congress with- 
out a change from the original form 
submitted by President Taft. The 
standpat Republicans and the Dem- 
ocrats almost to a man voted for rf, 





Republican campaign text book. In 


Roosevelt and the Roosevelt policies, 


and the insurgent Republicans and 
some Democrats voted against it. It 
is nowup to Canada to ratify this so 
called reciprocity deal. ‘ 

During the prolonged debate on 
the question many interesting things 
were said. It was charged that the 
trusts are the father of the pact, 
that it was born in secret and left 
upon the doorstep of Congress by the: 
administration, and charged that it 
was a betrayal of the true friend of 
the Republican party—the farmer, It 
was stated by farmers and insur- 
gents that the deal would bring great 
calamity upon the farming interests 
and counter-charged that these same 
leading insurgents had previously 
stated that there was in fact no real 
protection for the farmers. Then the 
friends of the measure asked how, 
if the farmer had no protection now, 
would any harm come to him through, 
reciprocity? 

We have been saving all the best 
things. said in Congress and printed 
in thé papers and have a wonderful 
collection of varied opinions on the 
subject. The more one looks into the 
subject the more he is led to. wonder 
what is the real motive back of it all. 
Who started it, and why? If we knew 
we might see the future with a clear- 
er vision. 

It may be that Canadian reciproc- 
ity will not hurt our farmers at all. 
One thing sure, it will not help the 
consumers by reducing the cost of 
living. We claim that the country 
merchants are needlessly scared over 
the prospects of a parcels post. And 
it may be that the farmers on -the 
border are needlessly scared over rec- 
iprocity. Only time will tell. 

So far as this side is concerned; 
the fight is over—but the results are 
not. How the voting population will 
stand on the question remains to be’ 
seen. But how much better it would 
have been had they submitted the 
question to our people for a popular 
vote, instead of cramming it down 
their throats as an administrative 
measure for the sake of the party.:' ' 

The reciprocity question will be 
submitted to the people in Canada. 
The old Parliament refused to handle 
it. If the Canadian voter thinks it a 
bad measure he can elect members 
who will vote it down. Here we wit- 
nessed months of playing to the 
grandstand by many politicians who 
either had an axe to grind or a knife 
to stick in some opponent. 

Some day the farmers of this coun- 
try are going to stand up and be 
counted, and their voices will be 
heard farther than the confines of a 
committee room in Congress. Maybe 
in 1912 we can get an inkling of how 
they feel on the question of Canadian 
reciprocity. 

The daily newspapers have been 
pushing the deal with great vigor. 
Senator LaFollette charged them 
with boing unduly influenced by the 
fact that the reciprocity deal woutd 
make a great reduction in cost of 
print paper. 

Once more we urge the voter to 
do his own thinking. If Canada passes 
the pact and it becomes law it will 
do no good to waste time lamenting 
possible harm. Do better farming 
than ever. Meet competition as you 
would gladly do if we were to annex 
Canada. The agreement can be re- 
pealed if it works injury to any in- 








terest on either side. 
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The season for filling the silo is here 
and every silo user should be ready for 
it. 

The machine used for filling may be of 
any type, although the blower type gives 
the best satisfaction in distributing the 
corn in the silo. The force resulting from 
the blast of air packs the silage to better 
advantage ‘if a distributer is used. It 
can be purchased for from $12 to $25 and 
will pay for itxelf in a single season’s 
use. The distributer is merely a series 
of joints of pipe fastened tc7ether with 
snaps in a manner to make it flexible. 
The ensilage is thus evenly distributed all 
over the silo, which is not the case when 
the cut corn merely falls from the top of 
the silo either with a blower or chain car- 
rier. The heavier portions, such as the 
kernels and pieces of the ears will fall 
closest to the distribution point, while the 
lighter portions, husks and stalks. will be 
seattered further away. This makes it 
necessary to fork over the ensilage, and 
with the greatest care the corn and stalks 
are not evenly distributed. Success in 
feeding depends to quite an extent upon 
the uniformity of the feed used. The dis- 
tributer will give an absolutely uniform 
distribution and will save the labor of 
one man, in the silo. 

While filling keep the out-edges a little 
higher and do most of the packing there. 
In tramping, the foot should be placed 
next to the walls and the entire weight 
of the body thrown on it. This will pack 
the ensilage on the outside in a manner 
that will prevent the loss of a good many 
pounds. The packing is best accomp- 
lished by men _ constantly tramping. 
Very often it will pay to keep an extra 
man in the silo for this purpose. although 
with a distributer it is probably not nec- 
essary to have more than two. One man 
can do the work better with a distribu- 
ter than two can without it. 

The ensilage may be cut in almost any 
size desired. From one-fourth to one- 
half an inch is probably the best size. 
The customary size is one-half an inch. 
If much larger than this it-is not quite 
so palatable, and pieces are often left in 
the mangers, especially if the corn is 
rather mature and the pieces include a 
joint of the stalk. 

From the farm management stand- 
point it is always better to have thines 
all ready long before they are needed, It 
doesn’t take any more time to see that 
the knives of the cutter are sharpened, 
and that the binder is in good working 
order at one period than at another, and 
it may mean a good many dollars to the 
farmer. No money is saved in filling hy 
attempting to get along with too little 
help. Filling the silo at the best is rather 
heavy work, and, as a rule, farmers do 
not like that part of it which demands 
the handling of heavy bundles of corn. 
If teams and men enough are on hand to 
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complete the work in a short time, less 


trouble will be experienced in getting 
help. One of the heaviest expenses in con- 
nection with filling is the engine and 
engineer. when hired usually costing $8 
or $10 a day. If the cutter is of large 
enough capacity to fill a 100-ton silo in 
a day, every effort should be made to do 
so. Very often by the addition of one 
extra man and team in hauling from the 
field this can be done. 

There is no need of getting a cutter 
with an extremely large capacity to fill 
one or two medium sized silos on one’s 
own farm. 

x & a 
Big Events Scheduled. 

The Nineteenth National Irrigation 
Congress wil be held in Chicago Dec- 
ember 5th-9th. This Coneress will discuss 
the problems of irrigation and drainage. 
Those interested should write  head- 
quarters 214 Ilotel La Salle, Chicago. 

Octeber 16th-22nd, the International 
Dry Farming Congress and Exposition 
occurs at Colorado Springs, Colo. In 
connection with this Congress is the first 
Congress of Farm Women ever called. 
John T. Burns, See'y, Colorado Springs, 
ein tell you all you want to know about 
the dry farming meet. 

The American Land and _ Irri-cation 
Exposition, to he held in Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, Nov- 
ember 3d to 12th, offers some valuable 
prizes that ought to interest the farmers 
who can grow good stuff. 

The next annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Farmer's Institute 
Workers will be held at Columbus, Ohio, 
on November 13th-1l5th, and this meeting 
will be immediately followed by the an- 
nual meeting of American Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations. 

The 1911 session of the Farmer's Na- 
tional Congress—which will he an im- 
portant meetine—will he held in Col- 
umbus, Ohio October 12th, 1911. 

The International Dairy Show will be 
held at Milwaukee, Wis., October 10th 
to 18th. 

The Sixth Annual National Dnairy 
Show to be held at the International 
Live Stock Amphitheater, Chicago, Oct- 
ober 26th to’ November 4th, is expected 
to be the greatest educational and most 
comprehensive of any exhibition of this 
class of the Dairy Industry and all its 
allied interests previously undertaken. 
Not since the Columbia Exnosition at 
Chicago and the great World's Fair at 
St. Louis, is it expected there will be 
such a congregation ot Conventions, 
Dairy Cattle, Dairy Products, Dairy 
Machinery, Cold Storage and. Refrigera- 
tion Apparatus and the manufactured 
product of their allied commercial access- 
ories, 

Special premiums will be awarded in 
the milk, cream and butter tests. Schol- 
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GUARANTEED WORK SHIRTS 


The strengest material is in them—that’s 
why you get the longest wear out of them. Look 
where you will. you will never find more satis- 
faction or greater value in Work Shirts than in 
the 60c Regular and the $1.00 Special Presidents. 
Impossible to muke them better at the price: im- 
possible to get them better at the pnce—that's 
why they're so popular and growing more popu- 





larevery day. Good looking as well as strong. 
shapely and well-fitting: made in a variety of 
attractive fast color patterns. 

At your dealers; if not, send us his name. 
your collar size and price !r stamps for sample 
shirt and buok of new patterns. 


THE PRESIDENT SHIRT CO. 
26 W. Fayette Street Baltimore, Md. 


STUDY FARMING 


YS 
~ VALUAELE BOOKLET FREE 
“How to Make the farm Pay More.” 


Large faculty of experts from leading Agr. Col- 
lege’. Splendid. practical understandable courses 
in gene ing, dry farming, stock farming, dal- 
rying, poultry, fruit, flowers, vegetables, soils, crops, 
farm engineering, animal husbandry, farm book- 
keeping, farm management, bee culture, 
management, teachers course, etc. For actual or 
prospective farmers. Only school in the world devot- 
ed exclusively to teaching farming by mail. students 
in over 40 states and many foreign lands. We teach 
you to farm your Farm. Just the opportunity you 
have been wanting—t. Learn at Home. Send today 
for temporary low. rate offer and convincing proof. 
Easy payments. No time to lose in arranging to 
make your spare time count this winter. (Which course 


interests you!) 
69 Laird Building 


American Farmers School,uinwearotis, Minn. 


WINTER WHEAT 


rSEED FOR SALE™ 


20,000 bushels pure Turkey Red, absolut 

pure. Northern grown, both Canadian and 
American. Send 10 cents for_sample. 
There is big money in Winter Wheat if 
you get the right kind. We have it. Get 
your seed now. Try it this fall, you ll be 
surprised. Get your reservation ‘in; big 


d. Write now, 
ae SAL BROS.-BOWMAN CO. 


LLow +. Grains alists 
re 
192 Galloway Station WATERLOO, IA. 








Why not begin now to learn at home 
the latest improved methods of Scien- 
tific Agriculture! Make farming pay more. 














$2000.00 


| A YEAR INCOME 
' 


The Powers Boring Machine 


pays better than farming less 
invested and more clear 


money 
profit. Oneteam of horses pulls 
the machine over the roughest 





HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


Soon save their cost. Make every wagon 2 spring 
vagea, therefore fruit, vegetabies, eggs, etc., 
bring more money. Ask for special proposition. 
Harvey Spring Co., 115-17th St, , Wie. 
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arships in the National,-Student Judg- 
ing Contest will be given by several ag- 


ri¢uliural -colleges,. pure breéd - cattle 
chijbe, .butter manufacturers and indi+ 


viduals. 

The thirteenth Annual American Roy- 
al Live Stock Show will be held at the 
Kansas City Stock Yards October 9th-14- 
th, 1911, in the American Royal Pavillicn 
and in new buildings now being erected. 
The horse show, for several years a big 
feature, will be held five nights begin- 
ning Monday October Oth. 

We bope our readers will avail them- 
selves of such of these events as they 
can attend. 

Iowa, State Dairy Show at Waterloo 
Oct. 9th-14th. For information address 


Hugh G. Van Pelt, Waterloo. 
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We have had a_ farmer’s or  citizen’s 
phone in the house for six years, barring 
the few days when we were moving, and 
would miss it as much, or more than the 
clock. 

In Vermilion county there is scarcely 
a house but has them, and nearly all are 
farmers’ phones. We have connection 
with almost all the towns, and it ‘is a 
matter of very few minutes to call a buyer 
and learn exactly what you can expect 
to receive for the grain or live stock; make 
the sale, set time for delivery, in fact all 
the arrangements. Should the buyers be 
absent at the time you call, it is easy 
to call again at the time they will be in, 
or set an hour for them to call. 

Ilow much time and trouble is saved 
from the old way of seeking the buyers, 
or waiting until they come along. 

Socially, the phones have no rival; en- 
gagements can: be made, previous ones 
postponed or cancelled, and no long drives 
for visiting then perhaps the family gone 
when you arrive. Neither is there cause 
fur visi.ing at inopportune times; wash 
day or cleaning house or other strenuous 
times, when one cannot help feeling ‘in 
the way, ho matter 2 tactful the 
hostess may be, 

In sickness they are above par, for one 
ean have a doctor in the house in less 
time than was required to get him word 
when without the ever ready phone. 

Frequently they save unnecessary 
visits, for the svmptoms can be ex- 
plained, and remedies secured without the 
doctor's visit. This is often the case 
when a doctor is acquainted with the 
patient or has been making frequent 
visits. 

When a neighbor's help is required, in 
ease of accident to family, stock, or in 
case of fire, how specdily they respond. 

While not perfect, the phone is an 
everyday necessity, and can be had at a 
cost of 75 cents a month after the phone 
is purchased. Some of our central lines 
are even cheaper, but this is way below 
the company lines charge, and there is 
more service given, too.—Emma Clear- 
water, Vermilion Co., Ind. K3 

oe? & * 
A Farmer’s Peculiar Life Insurance. 
_A subscriber tells us about a unicue 
life insurance association organized a 
year ago in Vermilion County. Illinois, 
which is attracting much attention, and 
Similar organizations are to be found in 


other counties of the state. There are 
but 101 members permitted. And new 
members are added culy in case of death. 
When any member dies all remaining 


members pay the sur: of $10 each to the 
widow or other beneficiary, making $1,- 

There. are no other dues or ex- 
penses, and no salaried officers. Any 
member that fails to pay the $10 assess- 
ment is dropped. There is no medical ex- 
amination, each member simply declaring 
that he is in ordinary good health when 
application is made. There is an age 
limit of 21 to 55. 
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FOR YOU—THE BEST 
1 CROP INSURANCE IS 
TH" AN THC MANURE SPREADER 


+ 4 O secure the best results, manure must be spread with 

I a machine, because fork-spreading wastes manure, 
q wastes time, wastes energy, and wastes opportunities 
for increasing the income which a farm is capable of yielding. 

In progressive communities you will find that most of the 
manure spreaders in use bear the I H C trade-mark. Pro- 
gressive farmers take no chances on their crop insurance. 
‘They want absolute assurance before they decide. 

Before they bought I H C manure spreaders, they found 
that they were simple in design—unusual in strength—and 
remarkably efficient. 

They found the power transmitting mechanism the most 
durable used on any machine, because the beater gear was 
held in a single casting which prevented the gears from spring- 
ing out of alignment and cutting the teeth, They found that 
the long, square, chisel pointed teeth insured positive pulver- 
izing of all manure; that the teeth were long enough to tear 
the manure to pieces before it wedged against the bars; that 
the teeth did not rim the bars; that the beater was large enough 
in diameter so it did not wind. They found that the rollers 
which supported the apron were large, that the apron moved 
easily; and that self-aligning roller bearings on the main 
drive axle not only reduced the draft but prevented the axle 
from binding, and cutting the axle brackets, a fault not un- 


common to spreaders. 


‘Kemp 20th Century 
Corn King Cloverleaf 


You have choice of these three styles. Each 
style is made in several sizes to meet every 
condition. 

Don’t plant another crop before you see the 
IH C local dealer. . Let him tell you all the 
facts. Let him point out the many advan- 
tages of an 1 H C spreader. Pick out the 
one that suits you best. Get catalogues, from 
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Service Bureau 
The purpose of 
this Bureau is to 
furnish farmers 
with information 
on better farming. 
If you have any 
worthy question 
concerning soils, 
crops, pests, fer- 
tilizer, etc., write 
to the IHC Serv 
ice Bureau, and 
learn what our 
experts and others 





















Ml him, or, if you préfer, write direct for any 
subjects. information you desire. 








International Harvester Company 
of America 


(Incorporated) 





AMEN 












buy a hay until you learn all about the Dain. 
Send for big hay press catalog--it’s worth sendi 
Dep for wi or you buy a bay press this year or not 


DAIN MFG. CO. 
1 Vine St., Ottumwa, lowa 












gate. Dain Pull Power--saves one man on 

| am ay a bales forward out of way— 
ighter in draft--with no bu itman to step 

over--self-feed cuts feeding werk in tw 





















tC Weight 614Lbs. $ 
Twenty Gauge, Model 50 


(tee Inateg Union Repeating Shot Gun 22.90 


Just the un forsportsmen. Lighter and just as effective as 12 and 16 gauge. Barrel—@ tn 

Krupp Steel, 26 in, 28 in. and 30 in. long, any choke. Stock and hand hold best quality “American 
black walnut; balf pistol grip and hand hold bandsomely checkered. Weight 6 1-4 to 6 1-2 pounds. 
Hammeriless. Positive safe—a gan against accidental discharge; can be thrown off and trigger pulled 
with same movement of finger. Top Rib. Muiti-groove, fulllength top rib if desired, although it ine weight 
from balf to three quarters of a pound. Price extra, 61.50. Union Shet Guns are the best on the market, price 
workmansh |p and shooting qualities taken into consideration. Call on your dealer right now. If he has not got 
it in stock. write us direct. 1911 catalog showing fu'l line of double and repeating shot guns f on application, 


HE UNION ARMS CO., 618 AUBURNDALE, TOLEDO, OHIO, 


How do you know whether your dealer is offering you the best there 
is unless you have investigated? Write to our advertisers for information. 
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Potatoes that lie in the sun six or 
eight hours before picking up and are 
stored in an open building a month or 
two in crates before putting them in a 
cellar are bitter and almost worthless 
for table use. The sooner they are placed 
in a cool cellar where but little air and 
light can reach them the better they will 
keep, and they are very much better for 
table use. 

When digging early potatoes they 
should be stored before the sun has a 
chance to heat them through. It is un- 
natural for potatoes to be stored in too 
much air and light. It has been the aim 
of potato growers to improve the qual- 
ity of potatoes instead of raising large 
crops, for many years. Notwithstand- 
ing their best efforts the most of them 
reach the consumer inferior in quality 
to those sold years ago, especially those 
that are stored in grocers’ cellars, 

Careless harvesting, the use of crates, 
furnace heated cellars, and too much 
light is the cause. It is useless to try 
to improve their quality at the beginnirg 
and spoil them at the end through care- 
lessness and wrong methods—J. dH. 
Andre, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


AT THE PARSONAGE 
Coffee Runs Riot No Longer. 

“Wife and I had a serious time of it 

while we were coffee drinkers. 
*“She had gastritis, headaches, belch- 
ing and would have periods of sickness, 
while I secured a daily headache that be- 
came chonic. 

“We naturally sought relief by drugs 
without avail, for it is now plain enough 
that no drug will cure the diseases an- 
other drug (coffee) sets up, particularly, 
so long as the drug which causes the 
trouble is continued. 

“Finally we thought we would try leav- 
ing off coffee and using Postum. I no- 
ticed that my headaches disappeared like 
magic and my old ‘trembly’ nervousness 
left. One day wife said, ‘Do you know 
my gastritis has gone?’ 

“One can hardly realize what Postum 
has done for us. 

“Then we began to talk to others. 
Wife’s father and mother were both cof- 
fee drinkers and sufferers. ‘Their head- 
aches left entirely a short time after they 
changed from coffee to Postum. 

“JT began to enquire among my parish- 
ioners and found to my astonishment that 
numbers of them use Postum in place of 
coffee. Many of the ministers who have 
visited our parsonage have become en- 
thusiastic champion of Postum.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pks. “There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true. and full of human 





interest. 
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What Our Rural Schools Should Ac- 


complish. 
A change in our rural system of 
schools is needed to meef the require- 


ments of the present day farming com- 
munity. Our rural schools have done 
good work and are still doing as good 
work as can be expected of the one-room 
school. But the pupil going from these 
one-room rural! schools is not fully pre- 
pared to take his place as a successful 
farmer in the years to come when he 
must be better prepared to meet the prob- 
lems that will present themselves. 

The rural pupil should be prepared to 
successfully meet and cope with any 
problems that must present themselves 
in this age of progress and in order that 
he may do so, he must be taught the prin- 
ciples that underlie such conditions. Ie 
should be taught the principles of farm 
economics, not only as applied to indi- 
vidual conditions but as they are applied 
to the farming community. This under 
the present system, cannot be done with- 
out removing the pupil from the influence 
of the home, and such a removal is beset 
with many dangers, chiefly that of not 
returning to the farm where his educa- 
tion should be used to influence his com- 
munity. 

What is most needed in our rural 
schools is conservation of time and energy 
together with a course of study which 
will prepare the boys and girls for a 
happy rural life. The rural pupils must 
be imbued with the benefits and pleas- 
ures possible in farm life so that farm 
life will appeal to them more than the 
ane and disadvantages of urban 
life. 

To accomplish this result, the rural 
graded, or consolidated school must take 
the place of the present one-room 
schools. Under the consolidated system, 
the teacher's energy can be applied with 
better results, to a part of the work than 
to the whole curriculum as at present. 
Again the course can be so arranged that 
that part which applies directly to farm 
life and its industries, can be emphasized 
and special instructors to accomplish 
that end can be secured. The teachers 
could then specialize in their work be- 
cause the range of their work would not 
be so large. Specialization is the order 
of the day in all other occupations and 
it must come tothis in teaching if we 
would succeed as we should. The great 
difference between our city graded 
schools and the rural schools is caused 
by the division of labor on the part of 
the teaching force of the school. Other- 
wise the work of the rural school would 
be the equal of the city school. 

Another great factor in the present sys- 
tem is the shortage of qualified teachers 
and this would to a great extent, be elim- 
inated if the consolidated school held 
sway. We would not have need of so 
many teachers as at present and the 
teachers would be better trained. The 
best trained teachers of today will not 
teach a rural school because they know 








that they cannot do justice to such a 





Digging asphalt from Trinidad Lake 


A roof is only as good 
as its waterproofing. 

Knowing this, will you buy 
the covering for your roof on 
its “looks” alone, and not 
know what it is made of? 


Genasco 
the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


is waterproofed entirely with zat- 
ural asphalt. In Trinidad Lake 
this asphalt has resisted blazing 
sun and terrific storms for hun- 
dreds of years. It has natural oils 
that give it lasting life in a roof 
despite the buffeting of rain, snow, 
sun, wind, heat, cold, and fire. 
Man has tried to make lasting 
waterproofers—and always failed. 
Ordin eady roofings show you 
what Happens. They are made 
of mysterious “compositions” or 
coal tar; and they soon crack, 
break, leak, and go to pieces. 
Yet as for looks, they are mighty 


good imitations. 

The life and backbone of Genasco is 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt—the natural 
everlasting waterproofer—and that 
makes Genasco last. 

Genasco is made with mineral and 
smooth surfaces. Guaranteed, of course. 

The Kant-leak Kleet waterproofs the 
seams of roofing thoroughly without the 
use of smeary unsightly cement, avoids 
nail-leaks, and gives the roof an attrac- 
tive appearance. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco Roofing, with 


Kant-leak Kleets packed in the roll. Write us 
for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 


GEG) The Barber Asphalt 
: Paving Company 


Largest f asphalt, and largest 
pa = 4 mee Beh Fy bn 


Philadelphia 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
Cross-section Genasco Stone-curface Roofing 
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BUY NOW 
INDIANA SILOS! 
Don’t lose money th . If 
you wait another year you lose the price 
of thesilo. Shortcrops mean high priced 

Wecan deliver prom 
Factories at 


Ia., and Kansas City, 
aa” Write for Catalogand 


Silo Profits. Sent free on request. 
INDIANA SILO CO., 315UnionBldg., Andersen, Ind. 
nt 
PATENTS inverse eet ot 


BEELER & ROBB, 68-70 MeGill Bidg., WASHINGTON, D. t- 
Read the advertisements in Suc- 














Interesting books for 
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range of studies as is required at present. 
But when a division of the work of the 
rural school shall be accomplished in the 
aded consolidated school, then this 
class of teachers will not hesitate to teach 
in the rural districts where they can do 
themselves justice as well as serve their 
patrons. . 

The boarding of the teacher in the 
rural districts is becoming a serious mat- 
ter and will demand attention. With 
the consolidation of schools, it will be 
possible to establish a boarding house 
near the school and do away with the 
preseht difficulty and dissatisfaction 
arising from the present method. 

The consolidated or community graded 
school seems to be the only logical solu- 
tion of the rural school problem and a 
better and happier farm life. Let us put 
our shoulders to the wheel of progress 
and make use of a more business-like 
school system as we do of improved 


methods of farming and we shall not no- 
tice the increased cost when the greater 
educational profits are harvested. 

Consolidation is the key-note—Henry 
E Ronge, County Superintendent, 


The Country School 
Ge231 ibr 











Emerson says that books are only to 
inspire. Knowledge is of secondary im- 
portance. He is right. The inspiration 
that makes life worth the living is ob- 
tained from the printed page. - By plac- 
ing a book in the hands of a child after 
he ‘has been taught to read it is an act 
of the greatest moment. By so doing 
we give him the key, we teach him to un- 
lock the door which opens into all the 
activities of life. The child who is 
taught to onen his heart to the inspira- 
tions of books will anchor his life to the 
teachings of the great and good found in 
all ages. 

The strength of the rural _ schools 
should be in their libraries; not in the 
great stack of books bearing upon every- 
thing and nothing in particular, while 
on the other hand it should contain books 
which treat on the industry most promi- 
nent in that region and which furnishes 
the means of living to the people. They 
should pertain to whatever is the center 
of interest to the people; books which 
treat of animal life; the birds. most 
pleasing as songsters and those most 
useful in destroying injurious ‘insects, 
and the care of bees. Above all things 
children should read books which have 
a humane side regarding the life about 
them. Books on horticulture, which treat 
of fruit trees, of grafting and pruning, of 
vineyards of small fruit, which every 
family can raise with but little exnense, 
but which add to the comfort of the 
table and swell the purse from which 
the housewife purchases the many little 
things needed ‘in the family. Books which 
treat on floriculture, window gardening 
ang:the care of lawns and shrubbery with 
a view of beautifying the home, That 
which adds to the poetry of life is the 
beauty of the rose and the wild flower on 
the prairie or in the woods, and there 
should also be a miscellaneous collection 
suitable for reading at the fireside or in 
the family circle. Not every new book that 
is published should find a place in the 
schoolroom. Only those should be given 
room which are pure in style and elevat- 
ing in sentiment.’ Fhe dictionary and 
reference books should not be omitted. 

The library should be open to those out 
of school as well as those in school. The 
power and usefulness of the teacher will 
be increased if she will inlist the sym- 
pathy and support of the entire district 
in the school and library. Make the ob- 
Ject of the school room a motto to the 
effect that it is to-furnish a center of 
the social, mental, and mora! life of the 
people to educate the children, to en- 
courage the parents, and to assist the 
workers, that. life may be brighter and 
happier for all.—J. T. Clawson, County 
Superintendent. 





























Double Tracking 
The Bell Highway 


Two of the greatest factors in mod- 
ern civilization—the telephone and 
telegraph — now work hand in 
hand. Heretofore each was a 
separate and distinct system and 
transmitted the spoken or written 
messages of the nation with no 
little degree of efficiency. Co- 
operation has greatly increased 
this efficiency. 

The simple diagram above strik- 
ingly illustrates one of the mechan- 
ical advantages of co-operation. 
It shows that six persons can now 
talk over two pairs of wires at the 
same time that eight telegraph 
operators send eight telegrams 
over the same wires. With such 
joint use of equipment there is 
economy ; without it,waste. 


While there is this joint use 
of trunk line plant by both 
companies, the telephone 
and telegraph services are 
distinct and different. The 
telephone system furnishes 





a circuit and lets you do your own 
talking. It furnishes a highway 
of communication. The telegraph 
company, on the other hand, re.. 
ceives your message and then 
transmits and delivers it without 
your further attention. 


The telegraph excels in carrying 
the big load of correspondence be- 
tween distant centers of popula- 
tion; the telephone connects indi- 
viduals, so that men, women and 
children can carry on direct con- 
versations. 


Already the co-operation of the 
Western Union and the Bell Sys- 
tems has resulted in better and 
more economical public service. 
Further improvements and econ- 
omies are expected, until 
time and distance are 
annihilated by the uni- 
versal use of electrical 
transmission for written 
or personal communica- 
tion. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








| HY-RIB“ CONCRETE 
A ON THE FARM 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO 
DETROIT MICHIGAN U S.A 





This 88-Page Building Book FREE! 


4 Containing complete designs of modern, concrete silos; dairy, sheep 
1 and hog barns: garages; ice, milk and hen houses: root, fruit and 
i vegetable cellars; fences; tanks; cisterns; troughs; culverts, etc. 
i Sent free, if you will write us about your proposed buildings, 





MH Build all your farm buildings with HY-RIB steel sheathing plastered with 
cement. Strong—permanent—fireproof and rat-proof. No expense for 
painting and repairs. Cannot burn, rot or wear ou 
wood, stone or brick. 
Simple to use—set the HY-RIB in place, apply the cement and the work 
is complete. No centering, wood forms or special equipment required, 
HY-RIB greatly reduces the cost of all concrete construction. 
Write us about your building plans and ask for free book, “MY-RIB and 
Cencrete on the Farm." 

RUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY, 
696 TRUSSED ( ONCRETE BUILDING. 


More economica! than 





DETRUIT, MICHIGAN, 








The appearance of 


antee of the reliability, honesty and square dealing of the advertiser. 


an advertisement in Successful Farming is a guar- 


We 


will not accept an advertisement that we cannot guarantee. 
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AND STORAGE HOUSES. 
OTATOES are = grown 
for the most part in 
our northern and moun- 
tain states where it is 
easy to secure steady 
coo] storage for them. 
Dotatoes should be 
stored at the producing 
point and when needed 
for cansumption should go through di- 
rect to the consumer. 

Whether potatoes are best stored on 
the farm or at the shipping station is a 
question of roads and the possibility of 
hauling them as _ needed, Where the 
ronvds are good and winter days are usu- 


STORING 


D) 





ally warm, as with us, there is no sys- 
tem to be compared with the storage of 
potatoes on the farm that produced 
them. They can thus be put up for 
market by farm labor and the hauling 
be done in a less busy time than that of 


potato harvest. The farm telephone 
makes it easy for the dealer to start the 
wagons for the siding as cars are ready 
and the orders come in. 

Where winter temperatures and 
spring roads forbid reliable movement 
of potatoes from farm to town, dealers 
or growers must store at the shipning 
point. Grain, if not sold one season, 
may be held over, but potatoes unsold at 
the end of each season are a dead loss. 


GET POWER, 
The Supply Comes From Food. 


If we get power from food why not 
strive to gét all the power we can. That 
is only possible by use of skillfully se- 
eleted food that exactly fits the require- 
ments of the body. 





Poor fuel makes a poor fire and a poor 
fire is not a good steam producer. 


“From not knowing how to select the 
right food to fit my needs, I suffered 
grievously for a long time from stomach 
troubles.” writes a lady from a little 
town in Missouri. 


“Tt seemed as if I would never be able 
to find out the sort of food that was best 


for me. Hardly anything that I could 
eat would stay on my stomach. Every 
attempt gave me heartburn, and _ filled 


I got thinner and 
became a living 
compelled to 


my stomach with gas. 
thinner until I literally 
skeleton and in time was 
keep my bed. 

“A few months ago I was persuaded to 
and it had such 


try Grape-Nuts food, 
rood effect from the very beginning that 
I have kept up its use ever since, I was 


surprised at the ease with which IT digest- 
ed it. It proved to be just what I needed. 

“All my unpleasant symptoms, the 
heartburn, the inflated feeling which gave 
me so much pain disappeared. My 
weicht gradually increased from 98 to 
116 pounds, my figure rounded out, my 
strength came back, and I am now able 
to do my housework and enjoy it. Grape- 
Nuts food did it.” Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

A ten days’ trial will show anyone some 
facts about food. 


Mead the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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The study of markets and methods of 
delivery and sale, important with grain, 
are vital with potatoes. 

Cars cannot be had’ at all times when 
potatces are being dug. Dealers are not 
always trusted not to make:a profit, if 
asked to buy anything at digging time. 
Pits are a dangerous and unsatisfactory 
method of storage. Farm potato cella" 
are an essential part of production, and$ 
a strategic part of the selling of potatoes. 

We find that potato cellars are well 
set about three feet into the ground. The 
of warmth in 


earth is our main source 
the winter and of coolness in the spring. 
Three feet seems to provide earth enough 


to bank up around the cellar, cover the 


roof, and is enough of a pull for the 
team, and all the slope that can be coy- 
ered by vestibules and thus protected 
from running snow or rain water into 
the cellar. 

The outer wall is best made of con- 
crete but can be made of durable posts 
backed by planks or poles. The roof 
should be framed of poles or 3x10°'s with 
purlines built up from two or three 2- 
inch planks. Brush may be thrown onto 
the rafters, or wire fencing may be 
stapled to them, or straight, smooth wire 
may be used, before three feet of loose 
straw are put over the whole, and the 


roof completed with a foot of earth. If 
the soil available is not such as sheds 
rain, or if the rezion be rainy, a shingle 
roof may be required over the whole, but 
the straw and earth must not he omitted, 
as they are the best and cheapest insulat- 
ing materials we can use. 

The size of cellars can be figured 
from the rule that each foot of floor 
space piled five feet deep will carry 200 
pounds of potatoes. Cellars over 400,000 
pounds capacity should be arranved to 
drive through. Under that size the. ex- 
tra expense of a second vestibule, doors, 
bulkhead, and the extra care required in 
cold weather seem hardly to justify the 
arrangement. 

Dealers’ warchouses, in a region where 
potatoes have been handled in sa“ks, ex- 
clusively, have been worked out to pret- 
ty well fixed rules. The second floor 
(or upper story) is of very little use in- 
deed, and one story and basement is. the 
common plan. But this olan requires an 
elevator and power. If electric power be 
not available for the elevator, and. the 
elevation of grain or the grinding of 
feed does not require an engine of some 
sort, it is thought not to be wise to in- 
stall an elevator at all, but to use either 
a litte office and a large farm cellar. or 
to construct a warehouse having no 
hasement, and only one floor, and that 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


N one section of Indiana one out of every 
a a farmers own a motorcycle. These 
farmers have realized the economy, the 
convenience and the pleasure of ce est 
of road steeds. Most of these machines are 
Harley-Davidsons. Selected because they 
are the most economical (they hold the 
World’s record for economy). Be- 
cause they are the most reliable. 


Se 


(In the New Jeseay and Peninsular 
Motorcyc'e Clubs Endurance Contest, 
as well as the Cleveland Road Contest 
held this y year, every Harley-Davidson 





entered, got a perfect or 100% score. The 
overs e of the 11 other makes competing 
43%) Nearly one-third of all the 
vn ha sc ‘d in America are Harley- 
avi : *=de and — in Ge 
largest exc’ z-'ve moto cle factory 
the World. Send for cataine. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
881 L STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


This Free Book 
Will Save You 
$20.00 a Year 


I want to tell you all about 

my ed Steel —why 

one pair will outwear six pairs of 

leather shoes—how a pair will 

give you more foot-comfort than you ever 

had in your life. How they will keep your feet 

powder-dry ali the time. How light and com- 

fortable they are the year around. 
I have told half a million others 
these facts. They have bought 
steel shoes of me and saved 
millions of dollars among them. 

More than thac—they can be on 

-] their feet all day—at any work, 

without foot fatigue. And they 

have gained health protection. 


Steel Shoes 


prevent rheumatism, sciatica, 













N.M. RUTHSTEIN 
The Steel Shoe Man. lumbago, lame back and other 


troubles caused by wet feet. I 
want to show you the way to avoid these 
dangers and all such troubles as tender feet, 
corns, bunions, chilblains, and at the same 
time show you a saving of $20 a year in 
actual money on account of the extra 
wear you get from my shoes, 
Will you write me a postal to- 
day and get full particulars? 
Let me send you this free book 
of mine by return mail. 
Address 


N. M. Ruthstein 


The Steel Shoe Man 
2 38 Seventh St. 


\ Racine, Wis. 



















on the level of the car floors. After go- 
ing up a slight incline, loads of potatoes 
unloaded onto ordinary, platform trucks 
can be wheeled within. and piled. upon the 
main floor. 

In cold days in winter a little fire is 
required to prevent freezing, and many a 
man would rush into the constructing 
of a bisement warehouse and the pur- 
chase of engine and elevator because he 
bated to build that fire. However, I am 
like a blacksmith friend of mine for 
whom I have great respect. He says it 
will take a long while for an engine in 
his shop to save him its cost in hand- 
work, not to mention tbe trouble and 
expense involved. Ile:is a Swede. Not 
many of us Americans are as level 
headed. 


§--before you lay asid 




















can pen = 
solutely and 
positively FREE a lesson 
in mounting birds and 
animals, just as it is 
aiven by famous North- 
western School of Taxider- 
my. 
6) 
ver shevie know. 
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or $3,000 
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yearly” tit'ye you ge onto the profession. 
TE po We will also free and 
dsome new book on Taxiderm ~ & well as 
the f un now ells you how you ean se save re raer & — 
If you a write at once we will send you the aoome faskeerny 
all free aad orepaid if you write Hy ence. 









Light in cellars is important, almost 


paper. 
Northwestern Sehool of Taxidermy 3526 Harney St.Omaha, Neb 








as important as total darkness. Table 
stock must be kept entirely dark to keep 
it bright and of good flavor. Seed pota- 
Continued off page 40 
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If there is plenty of rain this fall the 
wheat acreage in the eastern two-thirds of 
Kansas will be largely increased. Wheat 
was by far the best paying crop raised in 
the state this year. 

It is in seasons like this that the disk 
plow comes to the front. The disk will 
make a good seed-bed for wheat when the 
mould-board plow can hardly be made to 
take into the ground. 

In the western part of the wheat belt 
many list- the stubble as soon as the grain 
is off and then later work it down level 
and then sow wheat again. It*is not so 
good a method as plowing hb t it. beats 
disking twice with the disk h-rrow. 

We have heard it said that corn can- 
not wait during a dry spell until rain 
comes as can kafir corn. While it cannot 
wait as long, it will hold on quite awhile 
especially if it has not tasseled. If it 
is out in tassel a dry hot wind with the 
mercury above 95 soon fixes it. 

Never before will so much corn be cut 
as there will this year throughout the 
southwest. Hay was almost a failure and 
even the alfalfa’ hardly made one-third 
of what it usually does. So there is 
nothing else to turn to but the corn fields 
and it. is lucky for us that corn fodder 
is so good a feed. 

We have heard mary arguments as to 
what made the best rough feeds for stock 
but after trying all kinds we by far pre- 
fer corn fodder to anything else in the 
fodder line. Of course when a great 
growth of stalks has been made and a big 
crop of corn picked from them they do 
not have so much feeding value but med- 
ium stalks with: some corn left on them 
make fine roughage. 

Kafir corn and cance, especially that 
grown in a dry season, make fine. feed 
also but they should be fed out early in 
the season to get the best out of them. 
Both cane and kafir ‘will sour and lose 
their goodness by Christmas if the 
weather be wet and warm. If the winter 
is dry they will hold their feeding value 
until the next spring. 

Cowpeas is_a crop that is gradually 
creeping north. Each year the acreage 
is being increased in Kansas, Missouri 
ahd Oklahoma and if the dry seasons con- 
tinue southern Iowa and Nebraska will 
soon be growing them. ‘Tiey are one of 
the best dry weather crops we have ever 
seen, 

In most parts of the southwest the oat 
crop was very light and many fields wete 
plowed up and put in some other crop. 
Where there were chinch bugs in the oats 
it did no good to plant corn or kafir for 
the bugs ate up the young plants as sdon 
as they showed above ground One would 
think that chinch bugs would at once 
leave a field that had been plowed but 
they will stay around for two weeks or 
more, especially if there are a few spears 
of grain left sticking above the furrows 
for them to eat. 

It is for a crop to sow in just such 
places that cowpeas come to the front. 
Chinch bugs will not touch them or any 
of the legume family. But of all the 
legume family, cowpeas are the only ones 
that can be sown in a dry. hot time and 
make a crop. They have been sown as 
late as July 25 in southern Kansas’and 
still made a fine crop of both hay and 
seed, 

We have heard many say that while 
the auto was a nice thine it cost too 
much to run it compared with a team but 
we have not heard any of this talk this 
summer. The roads have been perfect 
and during the hottest weather, when it 
almost killed a team to drive them out 
of a walk, the autos ran with less, ex- 
pense than ever before. For this summer, 


at least, the mile cost of running an auto 
has been far less than that of a driving 
feam. When it comes to comfort for both 
iD and team there is no comparison to 
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the Fertile Northwest! 


The Prosperity States of 
America 


@Get a home in this Land of Plenty. 
Make a comfortable living—and a good 
profit—as thousands are, raising fruits, 
vegetables, grains, grasses, alfalfa, cattle 
(or dairying), hogs, poultry, bees. 
@A healthful, growing climate—land marvel- 
ously productive, in irrigated and non-irrigated 
sections. Free Government land in choice locali- 
ties. New extensions of the Northern Pacific 
Railway and its allied lines are opening up rich 
REGON fields to the Homeseeker. Come now, while you 
' ; can buy land cheap. 
@Low One-way Colonist Fares effective daily September 15 to 
October 15, 1911. Only $25 from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Supe- 
rior, Kansas City or Omaha to any point on Northern Pacific lines 
west of Springdale, Mont., through to the Coast, and many other points 
in the fertile Northwest. Similar reduction from Eastern Territory. 
@Low Round-trip Homeseekers Fares first and third Tuesdays 
of each month, To Montana points Homeseckers’ Tickets will be sold 
every Tuesday in August, September and October. 
@. Low Round-trip Summer Tourist Fares to 
the North Pacific Coast effective daily until Sept. 30. 
Tell us which state you are interested in, what kind of land 
uu want, and what you want to do. We will send free 
llustrated booklets. Ask for illustrated folder “‘Through the 
Fertile Northwest.” 
L. J. Bricker, Gen’! Immigration Agent 
37.. Broadway, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Northern Pacific Ry * 
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ee 7 ya a SAVE 
Galloway's New Portable js 
PRICE 


ump and Elevator 


a Strongest, Best Made, Most 
Durable and Fastest 
Working Elevator on 

he market g# : 


Wagon 














Will handle Ear Corn, Shell Corn or any kind of small grain or potatoes, beets, 
cotton seed or anythitig that can be handled with a scoop shovel. Write for 
full particulars, This is the outfit you have been waiting for. Nothing on 
the market cau compare with it. Galloway’s newest and latest machine. 


Wm. Galloway Co., 197 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, la. 
AGENTS 


FARMERS ELEVATOR |4c=N7s 


Stationary AND WAGON DUMP | Weck Sure. This is the 
Upright. Sold at Factory UME Aw! that sews a Jock stitch like a machine. 


Best thing ever made for repairing Harness, Bhi ete 
A dozen exclusive features. Demand is immense. Fale: 
astounding. Roy Sage writes *‘Reo'd Awl today sold Sin 
15 min,” L. Perrine says ‘Sold 9 on way home with sam- 
ple.” Lowest price, biggest profit, greatest value, quick 
sales. Drop everthing write for sam™le and instructions. 


4NCHOR MFG.CO. Dept. 856 DAYTON.0O 
Mention Successful Farming when 









Is placed inside the 
crib, in the dry; alk 
ways ready for use; 
Strong and Durable; 
workseasily,.no drag- 
ing. Elevates whea 
oats,ear corn, 5 bush- 
els in three minutes, 
Catalogue free. 
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for Farmers =< 


The automoviie bas louLU a piace of 
usefulness On many farms and would be 
more generally owned if the price were 
not prohibitive to many, but there is 
another form of automobile that has 
found a place where the auto could not 
be afforded—it is the motorcycle. 

Not many years back the bicycle was 
a fad. It was used almost solely for 
pleasure by city clerks. But it has set- 
tled down to a_ utility basis and is 
owned by those who find a real use for 
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them out home. The other picture shows 
how the young man can enjoy a ride 
with very congenial company. 

They ean take supper with Uncle 
Ben's folks a hundred miles away and 
not drive a team to death to get there. 


* 
~~ & 


Baled Straw Barns. 


I have a good hay press and my barns 
are crowded with stock. Last winter J] 
put up a baled straw building 26x30 feet, 
divided as follows, with a baled straw 
partition: I made a 10x30 foot cutter 
and buggy shed, ice house 12x14, and 
the balance for four head of horses. All 
the expense was the wire and roof. 
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ine Only Parcels : ost Avcilable at Present. 


this. method of rapid transit. But the 
motorcycle has gone one step further to- 
wards perfect utility and furnishes its 
own power of locomotion, which beats 
the easy running bicycle to a frazel for 
speed and usefulness. You can cover 
long distance with a motorcycle ina 
short time. You can carry as much as 
200 pounds extra, eithef in luggage or 
another person. ; There. is an extra seat 
to be put on which takes the motor- 
cycle out of the selfish and lonesome 
class of travel—you can take the girl or 
wife with you. 

Investigations reveal the fact that 
every eighth farmer in northern Indiana 
has a motorcycle. Possibly other sec- 
tions can boast of as many, but there 
are many who could make good use of 
such a means of travel who do not as 
yet fee] able to get an automobile, 

The young farmer shown in the pic- 
ture was going to have some visitors at 
his house. Ile rode to town six miles 
away and got fourteen camp chairs, put 
them on his motorcycle and soon had 
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wife did not like the chicken house, al- 
though it was a costly one. As it was 
brick on the inside it made it cold in 
winter. So I went to work and built a 
stone foundation for a chicken house 10x 
20, and put a baled straw house on top 
of it. Some of my _ wise neighbors 
laughed at my buildings, but they can 
best laugh who win. 

I shall study the cementing of my 
novel building. “Necessity is the mother 
of invention,” and I like to see the per- 
son who is not afraid to try experiments. 
Sam G. Wallace, Ottertail Co., Minn. 
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: Cactus in the Silo. 
F. S. Weaver, a South Dakota sub- 
scriber, says that the thorny cactus be- 
comes soft and eatable cattle and hog food 
when put in the silo. The heating pro- 
cess seems to soften the spine so that 
they are harmless. You who have more 
cactus than forage crops can take ad- 
vantage of this information. 
EES 
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The Buggy and a Faithful Horse. Has SOME Advantages Over This. 





Write for our Big Catalog Giving 
Factory-to-Buyer Prices on this 


STORM PROOF BUGGY 


Rain-proof, 
wind-tight in 
thirty 


In only thirty seconds, with 
three simple one-hand move- 
ments, this light, easy running 
buggy can be made rain-proof 
and wind-tight as shown. 


There is plenty of room inside, 
with a system of ventilation pro- 
viding fresh air without draft, 
plenty of light and a good view of 
the road on all sides. The Cozy 
Cab is a complete buggy, not an 
attachment. Send for free cat- 
alogue, giving factory-to-buyer 
prices--16 different models--$67. 50 
up—25 per cent less than dealer’s 
prices. Pick out the Cozy Cab 
you like best and we will ship it 
to you for a thirty days’ free trial. 
Write today for our complete 
catalogue. 


Fouts & Hunter Carriage Mfg. Co. 
Dept. Y2 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 





Make Your Old 
Wagon New 


Just as strong and as as ever 
and more convenient. rite us and 
let us show you how cheaply we 
can fit your old running gear with 
our superb 


Electric 
Steel 
Wheels 


which put an end _ to all break-downs. 
No shrinking or ya Ee apart or = 


. Makes your wagon a real handy wagon. 
ro book shows ou why no other ——— wheelsin 


: 
the world equal * e famous Electric Steel Wheels. 
Reading it wi rs Save you time, money and horse flesh. 
lt’sfree. Write for it to-day to 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box50, Quincy, It 


STEEL WHEELS 


(Low-Down) 
to fit your farm wagon, 
is the combination that makes 
you look and feel like an Up- 
To-Date farmer. You can do 
more work without being so tired, 
and youcando so much of your 
work alone with the Low-Down 
Steel Wheels. Ask for free 
Catalogue of Instructions. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 32 Havana, Ill. 


Steel Wheels 


some rergten n= B00 


never need re tel FREE 


Write f for: Ser big — —= 
pay. Empire Mig. ‘ton ans iy noon a. 
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Mess 


When a plan has been in successful 
operation for over a quarter of a century ; 
it may be said to have paxsed the ex-, few and left untouched the home life of , represents the wish of the members. If 


safely be 
Thirty-eight 


period and may 


perimental 
others. 


recommended to 


Farmers Club 
Clee © S 


| 





\ < 


> 
lt 
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the large farm organizations because they 
placed the burden of responsibility on the 


the members, 
The Club with a limited membership 


dent, vice-president, secretary and tres- 
urer and their duc.es are such as usually 
go with the office. | 

ORGANIZATION OF CLUB. 

When it seems wise to establish a 
small farmers’ club in a community it is 
well fur a few families to meet together 
and thoroughly discuss the situation and 
if an organization is effected new mem- 
bers may be added by a two-thirds vote 
of the charter members. Names should 
always be proposed a month before pre- 
sented for formal election, and in this 
way it is possible to get a vote that really 


amendments are desirable after the con- 
stitution has been framed a_ two-thirds 


years ago, in southwestern Ohio, a Farm-|must make all the members workers, and vote of the members may effect them. 


ers’ Club was organized on the following 
plan, the membership was limited to thir- 
teen families. The meetings were to be 
held once a month. The organization 
was for the mutual help of the members 


as the years come and go all must share} 
the honors and responsibilities of office. 
Perhaps it may be truly said that per-| 
sonal responsibility has been the key- 
note of success in the four clubs that 


in promoting fellowship and sociability.| have been organized in this locality on 
Its wider scope of usefulness was neigh-!the plan of the one which has so suc- 


borhood improvement, and a_ study of 
farm work and life from the best sources 
attainable. The leading spirit in this 
splendid work was a man of culture and 
refinement; a man who had been a deep 


student, and teacher who did notable | 
work as Secretary of 
Ohio. Tle had the wisdom and experi- 


ence to foresee the failure of many of 


eight years. 


cessfully carried on its work for thirty- 
The second club organ- 
ized ig thirty years old; the third eigh-| 
ceen, and the fourth has now been in ex- 
istence fourteen years. 

It may be of interest to study into the 


Agriculture of meaning of this long continued work and 


give the working plan. The constitution 
provides for 44 annual election of presi- 


The following by-laws have been suc- 
cessfully used in these clubs: 

Section 1. The club shall meet at the 
residence of one of the members on the 
third Thursday of each month at 10 
o'clock a. m. Invitations for the meeting 
may he given by the hostess of the day. 

Section 2. Thirty minutes after the 
hour of meeting the presiding officer shall 
call the tlub -to order and the follow- 
ing order of exercises shall be observd 

1. Reading and approving the min- 
utes of last meeting. 

2. Monthly record of current events. 

3. Selections, recitations, essays, etc. 

Continued on page 17 











and fall. 


Engine. 





BRANCHES 


1032 Farnam St. 
Omaha, Neb. 
2114 Central St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





FREE 


(Not for boys—they’re all right and their turn 
will come later — but this is for the boss.) 


102 N. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
65 Beverly St. 
Boston, Mass. 


To make quick deliveries, I also have a complete stock 
of engines and parts in warehouses at 


there, my personal representative will attend to it. 


this real 





bill fold 


for the 





head of the farm 





Thousands of farmers will buy gasoline engines this summer 
I want to get in direct and personal touch with 
every one of them, as I want them to know about the Olds 


If you are going to buy an engine, or are thinking about it, you ought to know 
what an Olds Engine will do for you. 
just the information you want—so if you will fill out the coupon below (or write 

me a Ictter) saying what size engine you want, whether portable or stationary. and when you expect to need 
one, without asking you to make any promise or obligating you in any way, § will send you absolutely free 
this genuine calfskin bill fold, stamped with your name in gold letters. 


It will hold fifteen bills easily When folded it will goin a 


It is very convenient, handsome and useful; 
will last a lifetime. Has no advertisement on it. 


OLDS 


are known the world over and used by farmers everywhere. They are the most satisfactory engine made for farm work. I guarantee 
them to do all we say they will—you to be the judge. Ask any man who has an Olds Engine. 


We also make complete electric light and water systems especially for farms. 
prices on our corn shellers, corn huskers, feed grinders and cream separatcrs. 


If you are going to buy an engine, put a check mark (X) in the place showing 
the size and style engine you want, and when you expect to need it, and mail to me 
personally at once. Address me as below. 


J. B. SEAGER, General Manager 


SEAGER ENGINE WORKS 


1023 Walnut St.,; Lansing, Mich. 


I want to tell you about 


small pocket. 
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Write for 





them—give you 


ASOLINE 
NGINES 


He will tell you. 


id 
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Cut or tear off here 





Style wanted: 








Houston, Tex. Atlanta, Ga. Decatur, Il. Lexington, Miss. 
Cairo, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. Binghamton, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Town 
NOTICE—It you prefer, write to my nearest branch, and if I am not 
Res 


Send me full particulars about the following engine. 
understood that I do not obligate myself in any way by asking 
for this information. 


Horse Power wanted: 
Expect to need it; 


TEI casteiibssdnaiiclemaiishiasietibniabenideeaiiptccneniiiasibedadsetaibatneatliaaiieaeneniaeaaamaaa 


It is 


Portable Stationary 
1% 3 4% 6 8 12 15 20 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
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A Principle RLeason for 
the Rural Kxodus 


By Mrs. Fred Nisewanger 














Some of our publications are growing | well-paid teachers, and solve the hardest 








alr-ost hysterical over the tendency of|part of the problem dealing with the} 
country boys and girls to drift city-|exodus of desirable country residents. 
ward, and all are properly exercised over ~ a & 
the seeming lack of desirable young men wr, foo Pe 
and women in many rural communities. Storage of Damp Grain. 
commenting pointedly: “Our best young N sections of the country 
people must become the farmers and \ where grain is in the 
farmers’ wives of tomorrow, else we per- J shock, and has become 
ish,” which is true enough, but does rat wet from rains and 
not zo far enough back to reach the root » taped threshing is done from 
of the difficulty. The present tendency Bie om the field. no doubt 
in many of our states, unless checked much of the grain will 
by a changed school policy, will not even go into the bins very 
leave desirable young children in the damp. The farmer as 
country. well as the thresher is anxious to con- 
A state may have a splendidly equip-|clude his job as soon as possible, hence 
ped agricultural farm and college. It may|the work is often pushed regardless of 
marry a couple of its best graduates, put |damp grain. 
them on a fine farm and watch them In many localities where the threshing 
make a beautiful, prosperous home of it;|crew is composed very largely of men 
but it should not feel surprised or|from a distance, they hecome restless and 
shocked, after eight or ten years if the/it is a somewhat difficult matter to keep 
farm is for rent or sale. them when they cannot work more than 
The state overlooked the fact that|two or three days out of each week be- 
there is a space between babyhood and| cause of wet weather. In many instances 
the agricultural college and failed to ar-|during the threshing season the machines 
range for proper elementary schooling for| have been deserted by their crews and 
its prospective farmers and _ farmers’|the men returned to their homes because 
wives: so their parents, who have the | of continued rains which kept them idle 
audacity to think the children are en-j|for days and wecks. 
titled to as good educational advantages | It is a serious mistake to thresh grain 
as their town cousins, are moving in the | when wet or even damp, because the pron- 
endeavor to find a proper’ school en-|osition of making it marketable is always 
vironment, expensive and is frequently the cause of 
Here is about the usual state of af-|serious Joss. The farmer who is com- 
fairs in the majority of the townships] pelled from any cause to thresh his grain 
of most of our states: when wet should lose no time in taking 
A plain, bare, rectangular schoolhouse, |immediate care of the same, otherwise it 


built thirty years ago, lighted by four or|may damage or spoil before he is aware 
six windows, with no sanitary system] of it. 

of ventilation, and heated by the old A few dry bricks thrown into the grain 
stoves that stood in the center of the]as it is put into the bins will absorb larcze 
room and roasted those of us who sat | quantities of moisture. Sticks of very 
near it while the rest shivered. In these|dry stove wood will answer the same 
relics of our childhood there is a hand-| purpose. A dry cedar post or sticks of 
ful of pupils (an enrollment of from|cordwood from poplar, basswood or jack 
four to ten) presided over by a village} pine trees will absorb their weight in 
school “graduate” who must earn her| moisture from a bin of damp grain. This 
wedding clothes. Several rrades but no] has been thorouchly demonstrated on- sev- 


vrading; no system and little progress. eral occasions when damp or wet grain | 

Last week, a progressive young farmer|was being stored. Purlap or jute sacks | 
investigated a rich farming section near} filled with dry chaff when buried in a 
and turned away regretfully with, “It’s| bin of damp grain will absorb moisture 
all right except the school, but I've al|readily and also provide space for air in 


couple of little girls I think a good deal 
of and I’ll have to look somewhere 
I visited the school—anc 


the same. 
The simple and inexpensive methods of 
such I have 


else.” 














(TT]| The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— i 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 
| RAILROAD 


a Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida, _— 
| WILBUR McCOY 
A. & 1. Agt. for Flori 

Alabama, Georgia, 
Jac ksunville, Fila. 
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E.N.CLA 
da, A.& I. Agt. forvirginis 
and the Carolinas, 
Wilmington, N.C. 

















i WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write 
me today. No matter where you live or 
what your occupation. I will teach you 
the Keal Estate business by mail; ap 
point you special Representative of my 
Company in your town; start you in 
aproftitable business of your own, and 
help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for man without 
Ccacital to become independent for life, 
Valuable Book and full particulars 
FREE. Write today. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO 


M132 Marden Building 
Washington, D. D. 
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E. R. MARDEN 
Pres'de-t 











540 ACRES LAND 


250 acres open, 150 acresim growing crops; two 
miles of two depois. All under wire fence. 
8) acres woven wire. Soil, loam underlaid with 
clay soil, well drained, nostumps. Can useim- 
proved machinery. Soil adapted to general 
farming, fruit, truck. Splendid stock farm; 
never failing water from wells and springs. 
Ilave one five room, one four, one three and 
two room residences, all in good condition. 
Three barns, have fifty head of hogs, seventy- 
five head of cattle, six work horses, Will sell 
stock and farm implements with place if desir- 
ed. I am too old to care for the farm and = 
sell reasonable, on good terms. Come see 

write OWNER, BOX 103, ENTERPRISE, MISS, 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 
SECURING A FARM © 











is a pretty] protecting wet grains, as 

fair samnle of most of these its own and| mentioned above, are practical and are 
neighboring counties. Eight pupils, same laeaeh more desirable than shoveling it 
ing in age from six to eleven years. The|over and over day after day as many 
youngest was in the primer. the oldest do-| farmers have done in order to keep it 
ing poor work in the third reader. The|from heating. 
program showed nothing taught but read- Grain that has been allowed to get 
ing, number work and spelling. I asked| warm or hot in the stack or bin is worth- | 
a nine-year-old girl concerning the heslth| less for feed. Mustv wheat is no good 
of her mother and she answered, “She! for flour and should not be sold or used 
ain’t no hetter; she’s gettin’ worser an’|for that purpose.—W. H. Underwood. 
worser all the time.” -_ -. 

The county superintendent visited the ' ele a ge 
school once during his three terms of of- Field Pumpkin Storage. 
fice. The district includes five hochelor Quit wasting your pumpkins by gorg- 
farmers. When the state is pleading for|ing the hogs and cattle on them for a 
more first clacs young people in its|few days during the fall; then allowing 
rural communities, it is decidedly selfish| your stock to be without this most valu- 


of parents not to hurry in and fill these | able feed for the rest of the winter. 


bachelors’ places with their own bri ht | You can very easily keep them by the 
boys and girls, isnt it? Will you be ane | followin plan: 
of them? Pile your pumpkins in row, as high 
There is no place like the country for|/and as wide as you wish them: cover 
children (or grown people. either, under|them with a little hav: and set up fod 
sane conditions). but the majority of der stacks of four feet thick on each side, 
country children are not receiving aiThis not only protects them from the 
square deal educationally. leold, but as you feed out the corn and 
Some communities have worked out | fodder, “the golden fruit of the vine” is 
their own salvation: others are not|handyv. and a fine balanced ration is 
trong enough or progressive enough to | quickls and easily formed in the dead of 


do this and their future men and women] winter. Can you think of a more profit- 


must be handicapped and suffer by it./able method of storing pumpkins? 
Give each rural township a _ graded —M. Albertus Coverdell. 
rural school, instead of its present six @¢¢ 


unsatisfactory district 
fou r competent 


or eight small, 
schools, 


Subscribe for Successful Farming. 
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FREE 


That will make you a good living and 
at the same time will increase in value 
from year to year, write 

| NORTHEASTERN MICHIGAN DEVELOPMENT BU- 
REAU,WINONAH BLOCK, - BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Literature will be sent to anyone B- 
terested in the wonderful Sacra- 
mento Valley, the richest valley dn 
the world, Unlimited opportunities. Thousands 
of acres available at right prices. The place for 
the man wanting a home in the finest climate on 

earth. No lands for sale; organized to give reliable 


information. Sacramento 
Valley Development As- ‘California 
$50 PER ACRE 


soc’n. SACRAMENTO 
and up, five years to pay, irrigated land, famous 
Sacramento Valley, Califoraia. Right at R. R. Sta 
tion, schools, churches, stores, etc. Well drained. no 
overflow, good soil, adapted to poultes, dairying. 
fruits, vines, etc. Cheapest good land in State. 
Literature free. W ATSON, PON D & RIDDLE, 
501 Russ Bide., San Francisco. California 
FREE “INVESTING FOR PROFIT” MAGAZINE. Send 
me your name and I wil! mai! you this magazine 
absolutely Free. Before you invest a dollar anywhere 
get this magazine—it is worth 810 a copy to any map 
who intends to invest 85 or more per month. Tells you 
how 81.000 can grow to 822,000-—how to judge different 
classes of investments, the Real Earning Power of your 
money. This ma vazine six months Free if you write today 
H. L. Barber, Publisher, 
R. 414, 28 Jackson Blvd, Chicago 
throughout Letraae ~ 


MONEY MAKING FARMS iirc one 


1000 acres, 810 to #100 an acre. Stock and tools included 
with many, to settle e states quickly. Mammoth illust 
rated Catalog No. 34 free 


L.A. ™treut, S ld Colony Bldg.. 
rou tation 3067, old olen i INO™ 














CHICAGO, 





FREE 200-PAGE BOOK 
i | N iv ESO TA compiled by the state 
Accurate information about prices of lands in and 
products of each County. 2.000.000 acres hon estead 
lands. MONTHLY STATE SCHOOL LAND SAL ES 
Address" TATE BOARD OF IM MIGRATION, 
Room 277 State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota 


IF YOU 


— yet cheap and where the 
he te rms to suit himself. write, 
ED. J. SH 





are interested in securing a home ip 
Southern Missouri where bomes af 
purchaser cut muak« 


EMINENCE, MO. 
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Send Your Reports. 

We want the boys in the corn and po- 
tato contest to send in their field report 
just as soon as possible. You need not 
wait until you have harvested the crop 
for we want only the expense and time 
account up to harvest time. Of course, 
if any expect to do any more hoeing, then 
wait until all of the work is done, but 
ere you read this, the corn and potatoes 
in most sections will be beyond all bene- 
fit that might come from further culti- 
vation. 

The potato growers will soon be ready 
to harvest their crop. All you have to 
do is to have some reliable witness help 
you measure your two acres and watch 
you gather the potatoes and weigh them 
on a reliable scale. You must acknowledge 
your measures before a notary public. 
You know what that means, legally. It 
makes you liable under the law for any 
misinformation you have sworn to. In 
other. words, nothing but the plain truth 
goes in such a case. When we all stick 
strictly to the truth every boy has an 
equal chance. And you know it is the 
only way -we have of knowing who really 
deserves the prizes. We can’t be there to 
see your fields measured and your crops 
weighed. ~That’s why we leave it to a 
notary public. 

The corn will be harvested later. Wait 
until you get notice from us to pick the 
corn. It ‘must have time to dry. Sut 
the potatoes must be gathered before 
freezing or sprouting has injured them. 

We wish every contest boy would write 
us a letter telling whether or not he has 
learned anything ahout the crop he was 
growing. We will have a letter from the 
prize winners telling just how they grew 
the crop, but we would like to hear from 
all the coritestants. "What suggestions do 
you make, for a contest next year? 

Possibly we gave you too much land 
to care for. Two acres may be too much 
ground to tend, especially when you haye 
to go to school in the spring when most 
of the work has to be done on the patch. 
But we thought two acres would be more 
like field conditions and give us a bet- 
ter idea of the cost of producing a bushel 
of corn or. potatoes. 

After all, it is the cost of production 
that determines whether a farmer is mak- 
ing good or not. Bumper crops that 
cost a whole lot are not as desirable as 
smaller ones that have been cheaply pro- 
duced. It is net profit that puts a man 
on “easy’ street.” There's nothing to 
gain in producing 200 bushels of corn to 
the acre if it costs 55 cents a bushel to do 
it. Corn costing’more than market price 
is a losing proposition and all the prizes 
in the world can't make such a crop look 
good to me. Learn how to get net profits 
and you will succeed. That’s why we 
have given you a choice between largest 
Yield and largest yield at cheapest cost— 
that is, net profit. 

Those who grew potatoes this year have 
been up against it in many sections be- 
cause of the drouth. Those who sprayed 
and cultivated so as to keep the tons 
green have learned a lesson worth while. 
t was an off season over much of our 
territory, but that is the supreme test of 
good farming. If everything went well 
every season there would be no use of 
studying farming. You would have lots 
of competitors and prices would he wav 
down. Sut the fact that agriculture is 
4 science is the assurance that he who 
studies will win and the other fellows 
will be doing something else that doesn’t 
take brains, 


2, 2, 2, 
~ ~~ “. 


The Country Boy Off the Farm. 
The farm boy ought not stick so closely 








to the farm that he has no chance to learn 
what the great world is doing. Ue of 
course goes to town; maybe to a near 
city. He attends the circus and Fourth 
celebration and the county fair. Even if 
this is the limit of his sphere, I wonder 
how he conducts himself while away from 
home. I hone he is always a gentleman. 

What a disgusting sight to see any boy 
acting like a rowdy or a_ smart aleck. 
They do attract attention and maybe some 
silly girls look upon them with admira- 
tien, but the sensible business men and the 
hetter girls see the weakness of such boys, 
for it is a weakness to think that any act 
of rowdyism can make a hero of a boy. 

Every farm boy ought to know so well 
that it seems useless to mention it, that 
weed seed produce weeds, and weeds 
cause a whole lot of trouble later in life. 
It is the same way with boys who sow 
their wild oats. Wild oats never yet 
made a crop of good oats. Wild oats have 
wonderful vitality. They grow in spite 
of a mighty effort on the part of the 
farmer to get rid of them. Nobody real- 
ly likes a goody-goody hoy, but don't go 
to the other extreme and become “touch” 
just so as to show that you are not a 
“sissy.” 

It wouldn’t matter so much if a boy 
could sow wild oats for a year or so and 
then harvest wheat from the sowing. 
Mother wouldn’t lay awake nights then. 
Father wouldn't be hunting for some re- 
liable young man to take charge of his 
offairs instead of turning it over to you, 
his son. The fact renains that wild oats 
in a young man’s life makes mother get 
down on her knees in prayer, makes 
father worry about his estate, makes 
every good neighbor sadly shake the head 
when his name is mertioned. In fact, 
everybody knows that wi'd oats is a dan- 
gerous crop to sow in life. 

When a farm boy attends the state fair, 
the live stock or corn show or goes yvisit- 
ing friends in the city and conducts him- 
self in a quiet, divnified, gentlemanly 
way, he is respected. Such boys can see 


all there is that is worth seeing: can 
have a good time that doesn’t leave a 


bad taste in the mouth. 


& gd & 
Young Man. 


Did you know young man, that nothing 
stamps the gentleman more indelibly upon 
you than the kind consideration of your 
old father? -And nothing stamps the 
“boor’” more plainly, than the sneering 
disregard of his feelings. 

Your father may have 
and old fashioned nections about 
but depend upon it, he has some advice 
born of experience, that is worth listen- 
ing to. Very considerately listen to him, 
although you intend to use your own 
judgment about the matter in question. 
One by one take the burdens from hi: 
shoulders, but do it in such a quiet in- 
offensive way, that he will not feel the 
lines slipping from his fingers. 

Your father may have had troubles and 
disappointments you know not of and 
even if he has not, his age demands great 
respect at your hands. 

IIe has borne the cares and burdens of 
years, and life’s pleasures are growing 
dim, so take the toil from his hands, and 
the cares from his mind. Ilow gladly he 
will lean upon you when he finds you are 
trustworthy. What a great comfort you 
can be to him in his declining years and 
when he is gone you will miss him. How 
much you will miss him, you cannot know 
now, but it will be a great consolation 
to you to know you did all in your power 
to make his last years as happy as pos- 
sible—Mrs. S. E. Bandy. 


ideas, 
thines, 


neculiar 





30% MORE CROPS 


See Special Alfalfa Advantages 


our 
Our free book on cultivation, ‘‘More 
Grain Per Acre,”’ shows the sure way 
to get many more dollars from your 
field. Think of it, you intelligent farm- 
ers—30 per cent. bigger crops—30 per 
cent more earnings—even better 
in dry seasons. Here is one of 
the 50 styles of 












Rolls the ground when drilling, packing the 
sub-surface and conserving moisture, The 
roller adds but little—surprisingly little—to 
draft. If desired, as in a wet season, roller may 
be taken off and used separately. ‘This drill has 
wood bearings in each disc, giving lessdraft, no 
trouble, less noise, uses less oil, gives much 
longer wear. Write for free book No. 96. 


THE WM. FETZER CO., Springfield, Ill 


"WE PAY 
a man 


















gasoline, dist ,any fuel oil, perfectly—without change 
Cheapest, Safest, Simplest 


POWER 


for barn work, house work, mill work, dairy work, well 
work, spraying, sawing, irrigation electric lights, yumeies. 
Astonishing success More powergallonfor gallon Hun- 
dred less parts, Patentthrottle gives three engines for the 
priceofone Catalog free—telis how. — 
Double duty tank revolutionizes cooling 
systems Force feed lubricator—per- 
fect oiling. Automobile muffler, 
Ball bearing governor Starts in« 
stantly, No pre-heating No & 
crank Experience unnec- 
essary. Women canoper- 
tate. Vibration climina- 
ed. Quality high—price 
low. Comes complete | 
Always hungry for | a 
work—and thriveson it, | ta 


FREE TRIAL 


No obligation till satise 
fied, 19-year guarantee. 
“Engine Facts’ free 
write for it wow 


Ellis Engine Co., 
4] Mullett St.. DETROIT, MICH. 


Farmers’ Handy Wagon 
at a Low Price 


Absolutely the best wagon built for every kind 
of heavy tenming. Low steel wheels, wide tires. 

















Will last a lifetime without repairs. 


any axle, 
for our free 
booklet before 
you buy a wagon 
or aset of wheels, 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Box st. Quincy, lil. 
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AT WHOLESALE 


Agents’ Price One 
AMERICAN 


Motorcyolo or Bicycle “VY. 

We givoS0 Days’ Free Trialand Prepaythe 

Freight. Write for our introducing offer " 

and catalog and ery whether you want Motor fi 


_—_ 


' 


rr 
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cycle or Bicycle, Do it now. 


y AmericanMotorCycleCo., F189 AmoricanBidg. Chicagdes 





ma HARVESTER with Binder Attach- 
rh a | ment ects and throws iu piles on har- 
Wii vester or winrow. Man and horse cuts 
w VELEN ond shocks equal with a corn Binder. 
Sold in every state. Price $20 with Bind- 

er Attachment. 8, C. MONTGOMERY, of Texaline, 
Tex., writes:—The harvester bas proven all ‘you 
claim for it. With the assistance of one man cutand 
beund over 100 acres of Corn, Kaffir Corn and Maize 
last year. ’’Testimonia!'s and catalog free, showing 
pictures of harvestcr. New Process Mfg. Co., Salina, Kan, 


WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 


for 4 Bugzy Wheels, Steel Tires, With Rubber Tires, 
$13.45, Keruvbing your wheels, $10.30, I manufacture 
wheels % to¢in.tread. Bugey Tops, $4.50; Shafts,§2.10 
Learn how to buy Girect. Catalogfree. Repair wheels, 
$5.05. Wagon Umbrella?ces, ¢.c, BOOB, Cin’tl, 0, 


1 BRING BUYERS AND SELLERS TOGETHER 
Cash sales and good bargains my specialty. If you want to buy, 
se.l. or exchange a farm or business, write me ° 
Frank P. Cleveland, 1284 Adams Express Bldg. , Chicage, Il, 

Established 1881 
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TIE slogan “Back to the 
land,” will not solve the 
country improvement 
problem. Some plan 
must be devised to car- 
ry the town conditions 
into the country, 80 
that rural populations 
can enioy better schools, 
greater variety of amusements and social 
privileges, improved homes with light and 
water systems, better highways and wide- 
open, wide-awake churches. 

In the line of better schools we have 
had proposed county hich schools and 
consolidated and centralized (township) 
schools, but all these have met with stern 
opposition from country people. Whether 
they are right or wrong in their conclu- 
sions we will not ston here to question 
but will proceed to describe a new and 
unique movement recently inaugurated. 
It is to build at the center of each town- 
ship (or at a more convenient place if 
the streams, highways and other local 
conditions make it advisable), a special 
building for the older pupils of the town- 
ship—snay the seventh and eighth grades 
and those older boys and girls who have 
been kept out of school by crop work and 
other circumstances till they are out of 
joint with the town hich school. In 
fact these irregular students can only at- 





will make better churches in the country. 

Lincoln school, in Polk county, was 
started in this work last year and has 
given splendid satisfaction. What do you 
say, Mr. Farmer, let's keep right up with 
the procession.—/. W. Johnson, 


fer BOOK REVIEWS, 


Plant Physiology—B. M. Duggar. “The 
relation of plant physiology to crop pro- 
duction and vegetation requires no expla- 
nation except where physiology and plant 
production are alike incompletely compre- 
hended,” says Prof. IDuggar in his Intro- 
duction. Until we understand how plants 
live, and how they are affected by disease, 
we are unable to give them such care as 
will bring results. Tlants breath, drink, 
feed, sleep, rest, grow just as truly as 
calves do. The book is a little technical. 
but the farmer must not be afraid of 
scientific words. A_ dictionary clears 
them up. Over 500 pages. Price $1.60. 

Elementary Principles of Agriculture— 
Ry A. M. Ferguson and L. L. Lewis. 
Ilere’s a book of 300 pazes we can get 
enthused over when urging our readers 
to put it in their library. For the sake 
of the boys especially we urge the pur- 











tend school about four to six months in 
a year and a school like this is all that 
will “fit their case.” To this course of | 
study one or two years more (9th and) 
10th grades) could be added and a high 
grade teacher employed for the winter 
months. The district schools would not | 
be interfered with by this arrangement. | 

The students who would attend these’ 
schools would look after their own trans- | 
portation so thot the only exnense to the 
taxpayers would be the building and the 
teacher. There are many good, honest, 
hard working boys and girls in the 
country districts, the very salt of the 
earth, who could in that way get a fine 
schooling who will be cut out with a 
very menger education if it is not done. 
If at a later time they should want to at- 
tend high school and college they will 
have the start that will put them in with- 
out embarrassment and loss of valuable 
time. They could remain at home while 
they got this excellent schooling. This 
school should at once take up the study 
of agriculture and domestic science as a 
part of the course. We owe it to these 
boys and girls to make further provision 
for their education. 

This central school would be the social 
center of the township. A moving library 
could be installed without expense, a 
farmers’ club or a grange be orzcanized, 
a lecture course, a local short course or 
institute, in fact so many good things 
can come of this move that it should be 
undertaken in every township in Iowa. 

Miss Kate R. Logan, superintendent 
of Cherokee county, has begun the work. 
Four townships have held special elec- 
tions and have voted moneys to build this 
summer. So enthusiastic are the people 
over the proposition that many fathers 
and mothers say they are going in to 
study agriculture and domestic science. 
Why not? It will work a great revolu- 
tion in these neighborhoods. It will lead 
to better conditions, to a happier and bet- 
ter life, and who is entitled to it if not 
the country people of Iowa? This is 
bringing the town advantages into the 
country. It will keen the people on the 
farms and bring others to swell the rur..] 
populations and divide un the hig Iowa 
farms and give us intensive rather than 
extensive farming. It will bring profit- 
able returns from high priced lands, it 





chase of this book. Make them a birth- 
day present or Christmas present of it 
and you have brought an agricultural 
school right into the home and everybody 
will be benefitted. We hope Our Junior 
Farmers will get the book—and father 
will be sure and read it also. It tells 
what is necessary to know about crops, 
stocks, trees, flowers, soils, plant diseases, 
useful insects, ete., ete. Take my word 
for it, the book is worth the price, $1. 

Bacteria in Relation to Country Life.— 
Jacob B. Lipman. TIlere is a_ heavy- 
weight among farm books. It is so laden 
with technical scientifie facts and terms 
.that it may not be readily understood by 
the farmer but is of great value to the 
college man. [ut anyone who likes to 
dig into dry facts of science will find a 
mine of instruction in this book. Price 
$1.50. 

The House Fly—L. O. Moward. An 
account of the dangerous activities, and 
means of destroying the “Typhoid Fly.” 
commonly cniled the house fly. The 
story of its life history is told in detail, 
also the fact that it carries some of the 
most dangerous disease germs, such as 
typhoid fever, consumption, diptheria, 
diarrhea and dysentery. There is an 
exhaustive chapter on prevention and 
remedies such as screening, fly trans, 
poisons, etc. An excellent book on the 
fly problem—well written, not technical, 
but a book for the average person. 300 
pages. Price $1.60. 

Observations of an Illinois Boy in Bat- 
tle, Camp and Prison, 1861-1865—By 
Tlenry Tl. Eby. Reginning with the 
Great Rebellion. Twenty-two chapters of 
the Civil War horrors, including the 
birth of “Old Glory.” An _ instructive 
oe interesting story, illustrated. Price 
1.10. 

Iowa Drainage Report for 1911.—This 
is a valuable pamphlet of about 100 
pages of interest to farmers who are in 
need of drainage and of interest to drain- 
age engineers. The report discusses such 
topies as drainage by pumping, legal 
methods of assessing railroad property 
for ditch benefits, common mistakes in 
drainage operation, etc. Paper covers 25 
cents. 
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Keep This : 
Great Engine 


We will ship you Schmidt's Chilled Cylinder 
Gasoline Engine on yoursimple request with- 
out an order or any promise from you. You use 
the engine 10 whole days—use it all you want, 
Then if you don’t want it send it back at our 
expense. If you do wish to keep it, pay us 
oy ene you can pay the restin 
asiest m nts. 
We send the ~{ ty 


We want you to see fur yourself that it is better than any 
other engine that costs twice and three times as much. It is 
the only engine that has the marvelous, 1 

cylinder. The only engine for farm use with a spark 
retarder. The new type gasoline engine that has sevo- 


Ten Days Trial F 





This is the first genuine free trial ever offered on gasoline 
engines for farm and shop use. We want you to see that 
women and children can run this engine. se the engine 
to run the pumps and any other machinery you may have. 
Schmidt's Chilled Cylinder Gasoline Engine {s absolutely 
for five years in every piece and part. 
he biggest bank in Iowa backs our $1000 challenge offer 
on our engines. Write to us promptly for particulars tad 
we will send you a copy of our new book. **How to Use 
Power"’ free and postpaid. Write to us today, 
















The high efficiency of Ann 
Arbor Balers means more money 


HAY FASTER 











intelligent understanding of 
baling conditions in your lo- 
cality you expect from manu- 
facturers who for 24 years have 
devoted their time, energy, 
skill and facilities to building 
hay presses. 

There are over 45 st and 

of Ann Arbor 

Press for every kiud of baling. 
Each one is backed by a positive 
guarantee that means ¢ y 
what it says. Don't boy any 
press until you have investi- 
gated the Ann Arbor line. 


Send for Free Baler’s Book and 
Other Pricted Matter 
AWN ARBOR MACHINE CO., 

Mick. 







SAVES TIME, 
MONEY, LABOR 













GOOD MONEY 
EARNER 





GUARANTEED 





press isthe only oneon 
which one man can do 








CORNHARVESTER 


Romething new—Cuts complete shock without 
stopping team. Makes shock row 60 to 80 rods & 
and leaves the land clear for seeding or plowing 
—just what the farmer has been needing. 80 
direct. They are guaranteed. Price $20.00. Write 
for circulars 





Read Successful Farming. 


CORN KING HARVESTER CO. 
Bex 15:26 Salina, Kansas 
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Spalding Deep ‘Tilted Machine 
reparing the ground against drought 


y pulverizing a s-ed-bed 18 inches 
catalog 


deep. Send for - 


positively Debvertese your soll and p 
The Spaldin 
ee the al) + & 


Conserves the Moisture 


The use of the Spalding Deep Tilling 
Machine is especiully beneficial in the 
fall, for the reason that the decp, thor- 
oughly pulverized seed-bed, 12 to 16 
inches deep or more, is an ample reser- 
voir to hold the fall rains, the moisture 
from the winter’s snow and the early 
spring rains. 

The farmer knows that all creps suffer 
from drought at one time or another dur- 
ing the year. In some districts more than 
enough rain falls each year to make a 
crop, but it often happens tkat excessive 
rains are followed by dry weather. If 
the seed-bed has been prepared with a 
Spalding Deep Till ing Machine to 
a depth of 12 to 16 inches it will ab- 
sorb three times as much mois- 
ture as a shallow- tilled field. 

The moisture will \ soak to the bot- 

m of the deep g seed-bed below 

e point of evapo ration and be 

held there as a reserve against 
time of need. > 


“Plow _] 













Deep” 


sons, owner 
ous Parsons 
near Parker, 
the Dry Farm- 
“Some farmers 
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E. R. Par 
of the fam 
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Cole., saidto 
ing Congress: 
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ORDINARY SEEDBED 


Ground ary and hard, with a litde muisture below, which makes it more a agg The 
machine pulverized it, while the ordinary plow, if you could ge 

would throw it up in chunks, which by the time It was pulverized would be as dry as 
a bone, There is moisture in the ground but not enough 

putin aay «| with disc, and plowed what little they could with common plow, the! 
crops are a 

first green ficid to be seen comin f St. Pierre, 35 miles. 


ISSED 1} 
LAST FALL, AND DOING 


This letter has a go message to farmers all AW. the region of the 
summer’s drought. 
using the Spalding Deep Tilling M achine last fall—if the Spalding Deep Till- 
ing Machine made “a green field” for them when other crops were all gone 
—don’t you think you can insure yoursclf against drought, and harvest a 
ned te cent yield next season, by using the Spalding Deep Tilling Machine ; this 


Deep Tilling Bact Sine works ayo | well in the fall, when the ground ts hard and dry, as 
t bas never failed to thoroughly pulverize the soll to a depth of 12 to 16 inches in the w 
rd that an ordinary mould-voara 


Save Moisture for 
Your Next Crops by 


Deep Tiling NOW! 














Dak jen ne 28, 1911. 
“With a Spalding Deep Tilling Machine we plowed 10008 12 Ti dee D ni Spring. ‘ 
t it to work at all, 
to make a crop, Others who 


r———_' , o—— of Crete we 
T, WAS NOT GETTING 1 fre ‘SPA LDING ytd TILTING |, MACHINE 
THEN WHAT WE DID THI tg A 

E. MEYERS & SONS. 


ne. one wheat and ye | ~ ld (3 








R. Meyers & Sons could have made a full crop by 


Spalding Deep Tilling Machine 


seed-bed 12 to 16 inches deep or more—all IN ONE OPERATION, 


plew can hardly be made to work at all. 


plow shallow, expecting the moisture to Noother machine ever invented will 

rise by capillarity to moisten their crust completely turn under weeds, corn- 

and hold the drought at bay, when capil- stalks, manure, etc.,as wellasit does. 

lari.y is already exhausted by thedown- When tillingtoa depth of 12inches or 

ward pull of gravity. Sincethe moisture more it covers such material so deep 

does not rise to moisten our crust except that neither a cultivator, harrow or 

vey ee, distillation, it is oe drill will reach it. 

that the best thing wecan dots lo go down 

after the motsture. Theonly way to do this Makes Money 

as to plow deeply, notonly six or seven ti . Hundreds of letters asto the increas- 

but eight nine, ten or twelve. ing of farm land values where the 
Spalding machine has been used, as 


Saves Time and Labor well as its increasing of the crop 7 


The Spalding Veep Tilling Machine Yicld. prove the value of the ma- 
prepares a thoroughly good and well- ©! a — er a bang. rit 4) 
drained seed-bed, at a single agrccusara: $05) Coumes W \V 









opera make it the most valuable tool 


tion. It so thoroughly pulv- erizes that any farmer can have on his | 


the soil that a large am 
harrow work, disking, 
etc., which has hereto 
required, becomes un 


ount of place right from the =tart. 


dragging, 
fore been Facts for Farmers 
necessarv = Write for illustrated literature, free 
books and testimonials. Send your 
name by letter or am ig rite 
y- 
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4 Gale Manufacturing Co. 
Bst. 1853 Makers of Farm Implements 
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Leet Top Poisoning. 





The Small Farmers’ Club 
Continued from Page 13 


4. Dinner and noon recess. 

5. Discussion of topic for the day. 

6. Question drawer. 

7. Miscellaneous business. 

At a glance it may be difficult to see 
the advantages of a limited membership. 
It is not from a desire to be exclusive, 
but few farm homes can accommodate 
larger gatherings. The small club makes 
it possible to become really acquainted 
with all the members and gives to each 
one sufficient work in the course of a 
year to make that one feel personally re- 
sponsible for the success or failure of 
the work of the club. As any number 
of small clubs may exist in a given lo- 
cality the good work done by them is 
not limited by the membership of any 
given club. Thirteen fnmilies make it 
yeas to hold a meeting each month 

f the year without imporing on any of 
the members. The annual picnic and 
the extra member allow for emergencies 
in the homes that might make it unad- 
visable to hold the meeting as announced. 

This is an era of investigation and the 
challenge comes to all organized work 
demanding a reason for its existence. 
What has the small farmers’ club done 
to warrant its continuance? The answers 








are as varied as the individuals compos- 
ing the membership. A few things a.2 
obvious to the most casual observer. The 
home surroundings of the members are 
attractive and thrifty. The second gen- 
eration in two of the four clubs mentioned 
have become members and are carrying 
on the work begun by their parents. 
Members of these clubs are leaders in 
adopting improved methods of machinery 
and of farming operations. In one 
neighhorhood the wife of a former club 
president is the leading spirit in a thriv- 
ing country church and Sunday school 
and while it would be presuming to say 
she would not have done this work with- 
out the training of the club, yet it is safe! 
to say she does it better because of her 
efficient work in the club. 

When members enthusiastically dis- 
cuss road making their enthusiasm does 
not ware when aprointed on committees 
to improve the public highway. In fact, | 
it is imnossible to be a member of a live 
farmers’ club and not be a better farmer, 
a better citizen and a better home-maker 
for the experience and knowledge gained 
in the meetines.—Florence 
Brown, Butler County, Ohio. 





Swindles, a heh of experiences, will | 


interest you. Price 25 cents. 


Carpenter | 





As the beet digging season is now on, 
a word of caution is advisable on feeding 
the tops. Every fall the tops are used for 
feed and this is usually done by turning 
the animals into the fields after the beets 
have been hauled out. Also every fall 
reports come in of stock dying from eat- 
ing the tops. 

Death comes from two general causes: 
First, and probably most common, is the 
oxalic acid poisoning. Beet tops contain 
a considerable amount of this acid, and 
when a considerable quantity of tops is 


consumed, it is very likely to produce 
— acid noisoning and death. Animals 


may die very quickly from paralysis of 
the heart, or they may show great de- 
pression and diarrhea and ‘live for sev- 


eral days, or even recover. 


The other cause is mold, which grows 


on the beet tops and is more prevalent in 
|damp weather. 
lgerous as a food, 
moldy beets are especially so. 


Anything moldy is dan- 
but moldy tons and 
The tops 
that are dry, or nearly so, while they may 


not he so palatable, are really safer. 


Feed in moderation. When in evood 


condition, however, the tops save fered: 
but when given in too large quantities, 
or when moldy, they do a great deal of 
harm.—I. HE. Newsom, Colorado Agricul- 


tural College. 
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The Mulefoot Hog 
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My attention was first called to this 
breed by a letter from Mr. Quinn of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. It seems 
that the government has never been able 
to find out where or how this breed got 
its solid foot. There are a great many 
ideas held about its origin, but this as 
well as the tendency of the pure blood 
Mulefoot to assert itself with a solid hoof, 
when crossed with other breeds, is still 
puzzling the experts. 

I have made a great many experiments 
with hogs, and am now conducting hog 
breeding experiments for the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. Kut the Mulefoot hog, 
in the different tests I have made by cross 
breeding, keeps its solid feet in nearly 
every case. I have just had three re- 
corded Duroc Jersey sows farrow lit- 
ters of ten, nine and twelve pigs respec- 
tively, by a recorded Mulefoot boar; the 
thirty-one pigs are solid black like sire 
and all have solid feet. 

This test shows they 


are very strong 





seem to be the same as 
hog except for their feet, 
intestines are smaller, 
and this make. them kill out a larger 
precentage of meat. The liver also seems 
to be different from the ordinary hog. 

Mr. Patton of Indiana tells me that 
when he was on a warship a few years 
ago and a party of sailors landed on the 
of Africa, they found the Africans 
with the same hog in pens. Soldiers in 
the Civil War tell that they saw these 
hogs in several of the Southern states at 
that time, and that they found them hard 
to capture, but the meat was fine. 

The full-blooded Mulefoot hogs get as 
large as any of the other breeds, where 
they have the same care. The only thing 
that will keep their size down is breed- 
ing too young. 

There is a wonderful demand for them 
and some breeders breed their gilts too 
young. One of the larger boars of the 
breed weighed 910 Ibs. at three years of 


While they 
any ordinary 
I find that their 


coast 


A Typical Mulefoot Boar 


In color Mulefoot hogs are us- 
ually black, or black with white points. 
The noticeable differences, as compared 
with a Berkshire, are—a solid hoof, a 
longer and straighter face, greater length 
of neck, legs and sides, and a better bone. 
They are gentle and very much like the 
Poland China or Duroc Jersey in dispo- 
sition. Their coats are soft and the touch 
mellow, showing a good quality of flesh. 
As seen in the field they carry all the in- 
dications of a vigorous health and con- 
stitution. 

Claims are made by the breeders of the 
pure bred Mulefoot hogs, that compared 
to other breeds they are hardier, have 
greater vitality, mature earlier and cost 
less to make the first 250 Ibs. The sows 
are gentle, kind mcthers, are usually very 
prolific, raising large litters of pies, which 
if turned out, will hustle for their liv- 
ing, or will grow and thrive, paying big 
returns under good care and attention. 
They claim the pigs are hardier and freer 
from pig diseases than pigs of other 
breeds, are great rovers, hustling for 
themselves from time of birth, and will 
usually demand a premium on the mar- 
ket. 

While there seems to be a lot of talk 
among the owners of other breeds about 
the Mulefoot, they hold their own in the 
show ring and in the feed lot. There is 
no doubt but that they will become as 
generally bred as the leading breeds of 
swine. 

The sows are better sucklers than any 
breed I have ever had under observation. 
They seem to have a great capacity to 
produce milk while suckling pigs and the 
sows are harder to keep on high flesh, 
but as soon as their litters are weaned 
the gain in flesh is very rapid. 


breeders. 








age and I have seen several that would 
weigh 1,000 lbs. if properly fed to put on 
weight. 

While there are many people who have 

not heard of these hogs, they have been 
bred in their purity for years, in a num- 
ber of states. Here in my own county in 
Ohio—lives a man of about sixty years, 
who says he fed a bunch of cattle for an 
old settler, over forty years ago, and that 
one of the hogs with the cattle was a 
Mulefoct. He says he thinks the hogs 
came from Kentucky. 
* There are large herds of these hogs 
in Sweden, Ilolland, Scoiland, Norway 
and Turkey, and they have been found in 
different parts of the world for centuries. 
have aS many as seventeen pigs 
to a litter, although that is too many, 
and more than any sow can raise. Al- 
though I personally prefer not more than 
ten pigs to a litter, large litters are to 
be preferred to litters of two to five, 
which seem to be the number that sows 
of some breeds farrow. 

Mr. Bonham, writing about the breed 
in the Breeders’ Gazette a few years 
since, says that “Aristotle, who was born 
in 384 B. C., wrote of a race cf hogs with 
undivided toes or consolidated hoofs.” 
Later Linaeus, the Swedish naturalist, 
born in 1707, wrote that hogs with undi- 
vided toes were not uncommon about his 
native town in Sweden. This hog has 
been known to naturalists in different 
parts of the world for about 2,000 years. 

There have been few of these hogs 
shown at the state and county fairs be- 
cause their breeders can sell them as fast 
as they can produce them and have not 
had time to advertise in that way.——John 
H. Dunlap, Ohio. 


Sows 





SAVE- THE>HORSE 


REG. TRADE MARK 


aan > er. Si -°-Sa 
, . 
Don’t You Think You Ought to Knew 
At here wo le to know about 
a sho remedy ¢ that can poate witha 
= rantee---but an ironcied legally ~ Fay hy ette 
Write for ie nd perme fresp {cure or Fetund the mene M 4 sroara fe ; 
world over on every kind of case. Also BOC BOOKLET on al 
EXPERT VETERINARY ADVICE FREE. Describe your case. 
we'll advise frankly and <'>arly what to do. Give you benefit of 
over 15 years’ success in treatment of every character of cases 
MOST OF THE BOTTLE LEFT. NO TIME LOST 
L. DIEHL, General Blacksmithing. 
Glenbeulah, Wis.; April7, 1911. 
Troy Chemical Co., Binghamton, N. Y.-I began using * “Save-The- 
Horse’’ ona bore epavin the day I mailed contract ac 
ment, and now he does not take a lame stco no matter how far! 
drivehim. Would you advise using the = ~dicine longer? J treated 
it sixteen days. H. DIEHL, 


$5. 00 2 bottle. with a contract to 
bone and ben spavin pete = Spavin, iow 
oughpin, Ringbone (except low), Curb, Splint, Cappped Beek, 
Windpuff, Shoe Boil, Injured Tendons and al! Sesenteaaaa 
the money. No scar or loss of hair. Horse works es usual, 
DEALERS OR EXPRESS PAID, 
TROY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


36 Commercial Avenue, Bin>hamton, N. Y 


MINERAL 
. HEAVE 








YourHorse 
Send today 
for only 


PACKAGE 


vit cure any case or 


$i P 
cures PACK cases. 
& Postpaidon receiptof 
Wanted , 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CD. 418 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg Pa 


NEWTON’S HEAVE 


“AND iepicestiOn CURE 


KK ee 


i 
is 2 
<M. ~ 
® .gx~g’ yw 
14 he 


Re” 


Makes the Z illing 
CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING THE CA CAUSE 
a > aah full a 4 the Wind, Thr oan yi 
ns tu . 
had BI ooh We , wton siaeaf issafeforcolt, adultor marein f 
EXPELLER 


—_ 


A GRAND 
$1.00 at dea paid 
THE NEWTON REMEDY 000 Tobde ‘Ohio 


Will reduce inflam strained, 
swollen Tendons, Li 

Muscles or Bra 
Lan nene and stop 
int, Side Bone orl 
blister, no hair 








free. 
the lint for mankind. 
oJ ment 


RB 
Reduces strained, to torn ments 
veins or muscles—heals ulcers—al 
$1.00 a bottle at dealers or delivered. 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F.. 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 


AGENTS $3 a Da 


NEW URRY C wah 


CURRY 
Made of bn ae vol 


Horsemen delighted. 
Or ekes just half the time 





aicke 3 = yt Ry seller, 
ne 
7 fast. Write quick. Free sample to 
MFG. CO., 8871 Wayne 8t., 


Read the advertisements ‘n Suc 
cessful Farming. 
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; Feed For Fe 
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Twig 


e: wa he can from it as fertilizer 
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Stop Usin 


Wf Whole corn in your animals’ droppings indicates that a part of the feed of evena 
Le healthy animal is wasted through non-digestion. 
f feeder must either let his hogs follow up the steers and eat this wasted grain or be content to re 
Saving a part of this wasted feed by Jmproving Digestion is known as ““The Dr. Hess 


Idea,’” and back of it are the opinions of our ablest writers, 


DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


er 


Grinding the feed fails to save this wat, and the 








ize what little 


the prescription of Dr. Hess (M. D., D. V. S.), improves digestion; it contains iron, the greatest of all blood and tissue 


builders, ac:s mildly on the kidneys, regulates the bowels, also expels worms and relieves the minor stock ailments, 
As proof that Dr. Hess Stock Tonic does all these things just show the formula on the label to your family physician. 
A poor ration well digested is better than a good ration poorly cigested. 


more and richer milk. 














well, get your money back. 


minor fowl ailments. 


Our proposition. You get cof your dealer a 25 Ib. pail of 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic at $1.60, 

(except in Canada and extreme West and South). 
all winterand spring. Ifit doesn’t pay you and pay you 


guarantee. If your dealercan’t supply you, we will. 


Free from the 1st to the 1oth of each month—Dr. Hess 
(M.D., D.V.S.) will prescribe for your ailing animals, 
ge Veterinary Book free for the asking., 
ention this paper and include 2c stamp. “= “7am! 


DR. HESS & CLARK =< 


or 100 Ibs. at $5.00 
Use it 


Every pound sold on this 


Ashiand, Ohio 


Dm. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A. A scientific fowl tonic, prepared by Dr. Hess to 
make hens lay more eggs. It acts beneficially on the digestive organs, keeps the egg organisms active, contains 
nitrates to drive out poisons, and iron to build up the system. 
Very economical— a penny’s worth feeds 30 fowls per day. 


134 Ibs. 25c ; mail or express 40c. 5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs $1.25; 25 Ib. pail $2.50. 


Improved digestion insures more growth, 


It fattens broilers quickly, helps chicks to maturity, cures 
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(Except in Canada and the Extreme West and South.) 





(VETERINAR 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry through this 
department. Questions answered free turough this de 
partment but answers at once by mail are 50 cents an in- 
quiry. Give age and sex of animals, together with symp- 
toms and previous treatment, if any. The remedies pre- 
scribed in these columns are intended to be prepa by 
local druggists. However, our readers should consult 
our advertising columns, as in many cases reliable 
remedies are advertised for trouble animals are a(ffli 
with and on account of having been scientifically com- 
pounded will be found to be mcre effective than medi- 
eines compounded by local druggists. Address all com 
munications to Veterinarian, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Worms.—I would like to know what 
was the trouble with a mare of mine. 
About Christmas or January 1, 1911, I 
found a small round hole just behind 
her weathers below the back bone a 
few inches and it was running bloody 
water and corruption and on examina- 
tidn I found a small lump five or six 
inches further in front and opened it 
and got a long white worm 1 1-2 
inches in length, something on the order 
of a “cow wolf,” but smaller and whiter, 
and later there was two or three more 
places on other side. I carried her to 
a veterinarian and he didn’t really 
know what was the trouble. I doc- 
tored her myself and cured places up in 
about two months, but was hard to 
cure. She also swelled under the belly. 
—J. M. J., Tenn. The worms affecting 
your mare are called strongylus arma- 
tus. They may be found in any part of 
the body and sometimes pierce the eye 
ball. They originate in the intestines 
and go in any direction and frequently 
pierce blood vessels, etc. 

Worms.—Horse 7 years old, weight 
about 1100. A week ago he was in good 
flesh; he had not been worked hard 
for some time and is not worked hard 
yet. In one week he lost in weight. He 
has worms from 2 to 14 inches. His 
water is thick and yellow; he is rough 
in the hair and quit shedding. He has 
gocd life. At times you can hear a 
rutubling sound in the back parts of 
his intestines; he won’t eat much hay; 
at times he is constipated, at others he 
is loose. I feed 4 ears of corn and 2 
quarts of oats. I may have doped him 
in the winter. I fed him $2.50 boxes of 











Capitol worm powders. He gained in 
flesh fast. This is about all I can tell 
you. I would like to have a good worm 
powder. I would like to have a good 
condition receipt or something that 
would straighten that horse out and 
fatten him, but I do not want any dope. 
W. N. D., Pa. Give your horse two 
ounces of turpentine in a quart of raw 
linseed oil once a day for three days. 
Keep him on a soft laxative diet. Have 
his teeth looked over and if out of 
shape dress them. 

Anthrax of the Pig.—I have a number 
of pigs that came in March. They were 
well housed and cared for, but I lost so 
many. A number of them seemed to 
scour and they had some ailment that 
caused them to pile up in the nest and 
sleep so much. They did not grow well; 
they lost their tails in many instances; 
their eyes got sore, etc. Can you tell 
me what is the matter? I have had to 
chase them out of their pens to get them 
to move about. I have kept the house 
clean and carefully bedded. The sows 
were good strong old sows, and the 
boar was a good animal also. The sows 
all had good litters, but I have not 
saved an average of four pigs to a sow. 
I fed corn and oats and slopped with 
sweet milk and water after the pigs 
were a few days old.—R. B. C., Iowa. 
Your pigs were evidently suffering from 
anthrax, a sort of anthrax affecting 
pigs. The disease is contagious. 

Paraiysis.—Please can you tell me 
what is the matter and give me a rem- 
edy for pigs? About two months old, 
in fine growing condition, have good 
appetite, have all the grass, corn and 
milk for feed. About two weeks ago 
two of them began dragging their hind 
parts. Don’t have but little use of 
them. I put turpentine on the back 
where afflicted and gave them some in 
their feed, and feeding stock food, but 
does no good. I believe there has been 
some old sows died with the same trou- 
ble in the neighborhood. Will you 
pleas. give me a remedy.—B, S. Mo., 
The : aralysis may be due to over-eat- 
ing or a great many causes. Give each 
pig affected fifteen grains of 
iodide of potash and a heaping 
tablespoonful of epsom salts in slop 
once a day. 


Catarrhal Discharge.—Three mares in 
foal this spring, the two first ones com- 
ing 8 years old this spring; the other 
coming five. The first mare had a colt 
about a month ago but it died right 
after birth. She was sloping behind as 
if she were horsing for about two 
months before the colt came. The sec- 
ond mare had a colt last night and is 
all right. I noticed this morning the 
third mare had commenced to do like 
the first one. She is in better shape 
than the two first mares. I am feeding 
two parts oats, one part of barley. I 
like to raise the colts so I wish you 
could tell me what is the thouble with 
these mares, and if I can do something 
for them.—M, D. N. Dak. The catarrhal 
discharge may be due to the barley 
which may overwork the kidneys, Stop 
feeding it and give each mare one dram 
each of powdered iron sulphate and 
gentian root twice a day for ten days 
in feed. 


Eczema.—Gray mare 5 years old that 
gets some sort of itch each summer. 
It usually begins near the navel, ex- 
tending along the belly; also on face, 
wherever sweat gathers in great quan- 
tities. I have used a mixture of lard, 
coal oll and carbolic acid but did not 
get any results. Please advice me what 
this is and what can be done.—D. Y., 
Ind. The annual appearance of the ec- 
zema should be met with thorough 
cleaning, using a tablespoon of creolin 
to a pint of water twice a day. Give 
internally a tablespoonful of Fowler’s 
solution of arsenic in feed twice a day 
for ten days. . 

Wart.—Mare 8 years old has a wart 
right in the corner of her raouth, Same 
started about a year ago; has been 
about the size of a small marble up un- 
til February, then it began to grow 
rapidly and is now nearly as large as a 
small hen egg, only it is more the shape 
of a toad stool; is smaller next the 
mouth and gets larger as it grows down 
or out. Same had colt born the 22d of 
April. Will you please tell me what is 
the matter? Do you think cutting it 
off with a string would do any good?— 
A. M. V., Mont. (a) Wart. (b) Yes. 
Then apply castor oil once a day until 





healed. 
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NOTE BOOK 


remind 
It 


Ripening cornfields 


fall is fast approaching. soon 


will 


be time to gather in the seed corn. There | 


to select the big- 
ears, though, do 


temntation 
gest ears. The biggest 
not make the best seed. In testing my 
corn last spring I noticed that most all 
the discarded ears were those that were 
just a little too large for this section. 

Even if the large ears grow they are 
low in vitality ard produce a less 
vigorous stalk or else the ears they pro- 
duce will fail to mature. An ear that 
is sure to get ripe is the kind for seed. ' 

For most of us this has been a dry 
season with a short hay crop and shorter 
pastures. It means the largest harvest 
of corn fodder that we ever made. Ter- 
haps it will teach us to make a larger| 
use of our rough fields. 

The most important lesson from the 
drought has been the need of silos and 
alfalfa. There is no better combination 
possible on corn-belt farms. 

By writing to the Experiment Station 
at Ames, Ia., Iowa farmers can get a 
bulletin on silos that gives all the up-to- 
date information on the question of silo 
building. It is a good thing to study 
even if you can't build a silo this year. 
Wisconsin and Illinois also publish silo 
bulletins. If a ring of four or five farm- 
ers can go in together, they can greatly 
reduce the cost of their silage. By build- 
ing several silos alike it could be often 
done a little cheaper, but the big saving 
comes in owning or operating the mach- 
inery in common and in exchanging work. 

August was too dry to start alfalfa 
in the section north of the winter wheat 
belt. At least I think we are going to 
come to a ~roposition of sowing our 
alfalfa in the spring. Fall or late sum- 
mer sown alfalfa is too likely to winter 
kill the first season. Too often a dry 
spell holds the alfalfa back until it is too 
small to withstand the freezing and 
heaving of winter. 

It is time again 


is a great 


so 


for the lads and las- 
sies to return to the school room. What 
kind of a school is it? Is it one worth 
while? Our schools are the kind the neigh- 
borhood wants or we would change them. 

By a report from a nearby township, I 
the average attendance is three and 
one-half pupils to each school. Is it an 
economical use of the school funds to 
nay a teacher $45 a month, besides keep- 
ing the school house warm and equipped 
to teach less than four pupils? 

Flow much more satisfactory it would 
be if they could be taken from several 
districts to one well established, i 
equinped school. 

The hardshin of the wrresent system 
must be born by the little folks. With 
even the best teachers a school of three 
or four is likely to become dull avd un- 
interesting. Then so often it is impossi- 
ble to get the kind of teachers needed. 

I remember one country boy in about 
his last year of school who asked at the 
first of the term that we shonld not re- 
view the first part of the arithmetic. A 
new teacher almost every term of his 
school life had started at the first of the 
book and covered about the same ground. 
Is it strange that be was tired of it? Yet 
his case is not different from many. 

We need agriculture and nature studv 
and many other thins in our country 
schools that can hardly come under our 
present system of rural schools. 

“What can that girl teach my boy 
about farming?” was the sneering remark 
of a farmer in a district where an am- 
bitious girl was trying to give the hovs 
and girls a little glimpse of the things 
to be learned about their daily business 


“Pe 





Because she could not pitch hay or husk, 


one that’ 


corn the farmer could see no way where 
she could help the boys. 

Now, it was not training in the use of 
their muscles at farm work those boys 
needed. Their father had seen to it that 
their training there was at least suf- 
ficient in amount. 

If that teacher could only open up for 
those boys, the view of the wonderful 
things of nature they were daily handling 
and inspire in them a thirst for knowl- 
edge about those things, then she would 
be successful. 

Iler work would have been easier if 
the father of these boys had only helped 
her by his support at home. It only 
takes a few critical words to quench a 
brivht flame of growing enthusiasm. 

IIow about your county fair? Is it 
a good plan to go? County fairs all 
over the country are improving every 
year: the show features are growing less 
and the educational features creater. 

Unless the county fair leaves an im- 
pression on those who attend it that will 
make for better farming and a better 
community then it has no excuse for be- 
ing. 

The boys and girls should have a large 
place in every fair. A man may not see 
much in giving a boy a pre‘rium for a big 
pumpkin or watermelon, but to the boy. 
it is a start in successful farming. it it 
adds one more successful farmer to the 
county it is worth the whole cost of the 
fair. 

It is about time now to wean the colts. 
See that they get all they want to eat. 
If they ever get run down and Iose their 
colt fat the first season, they will never 
make the size they should. It is the 
last hundred pounds that fixes the value 
of the draft horse. 

It has been many years since the grass- 
honners were as thick as they have been 
this summer. Many eggs have been laid 
for next season. Ilow thick they will 
be depends munch on the season. Wet 
weather is hard on the grass-honner crop. 

Fall ploughing destroys the eggs and 
is one of the very best ways of controll- 
ing this pest. 

We do too much dishonest plonuchine 
everv fall. Now a man may fool his 
neighbors about his honesty, but he can- 
not fool nature. 

He may “cut and cover a piece of 
ground so that it looks like it was 
ploughed, but the corn next season will 
tell that it was not. It is dishonest with 
the soil to trv to plough an eivhteen- 
inch furrow with a sixteen-inch plow. 

Crooked furrows either mean a part 
“ent and covered” or only a portion of a 
furrow. Straight, clean-cut furrows _re- 
quire care, but that is what the plough- 
man is there for. 

Ground should not be ploughed to the 
same depth each season as it will form 
a ploucvh-pan at the bottom of the fur- 
row: the pressure down is just as great 
as the pressure that lifts soil up. 

Plonvhing tekes on a rew interest if 
one thinks of the chanve it is making in 
the soil. It exposes fresh soil to the 
action of sun, wird ard frost. It loosens 
it up so that it will hold more water; 
it mixes air with the soil, which in- 
creases the activity of the many bar- 
teria that work to kelp us. A cold, wet, 


|corpact soil favors the bacteria that work | 


to harm us. Then there is a long list of 


things like turning under the trash that 


is done by the plow. 

That ribbon of soil that rolls over the 
shining movld board holds secrets that 
only its maker knows. We have learned 
some of them. but the soil nroblem is 
the grestest in the farming world today. 
Geo. W. Godfrey. 


FOR CHEAP FARM POWER 


It costs less than gasoline—gives more 
po er—is not dangerous- can be bought 
anywhere. 


The Columbia Kerosene Engine 
Is the Perfect Farm Power Plant 


It is not a cheap gasoline engine which can be 
run witb kerosepe—sometimes—as are 80 many so- 
called kerosene engines—but an engine designed 
and bulitexpressly to use Cold kerosene—an engine 
which gets the very greatest power from every 
gallon of oll it uses. 

The Co!umbia isa wonderful engine. 

Wonderful in its simplicity and compactness— 
wonderful in its ease of starting and of contro|— 
wonderful in the power whicb It provides. 

And it is an absolutely safe engine. Your wife or 
your boy can run it without any danger of fire or 
explosion, without a chance of torn clothing and 
bruised fingers. 

lt uxes urdinary lamp kerosene, and usés it cold 
and therefore with absolute safety. No vaporiz- 
ing or neating devices whatever. 

A dthe dullest hired man anywhere can under- 
stand it and be trusted to run it. 

Gasoline eng.nes are mostly complicated, often 
dangerous. 

Gasoline is risky stuff to handle—hard to get 
sometimes—and becoming more expensive al! of 
the time. 

But kerosene is safe—and cheap—and can be 
bought anywhere. 

We want to prove beyond a doubt, the absolute 
superiority of the safe, simple,economic Coiumbla 
engine, and we therefore sell every Columbia en- 
gine on FiF T. EN DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

Every engine moreover, carries our five year 
guarantee, a guarantee that is an absolute protec- 
tion— for it is "Backed by a million.” 

Write for our tree catalog No. 19 today and the 
name of our nearest agent. You will be surprised 
at the saving which the Columbia will make for you. 

Dealers everywhere are invited to write us for 
our exclusive agency proposition. 


COLUMBIA ENGINE COMPANY, 


Detroit, Michigan. 





Don’t Have a Blind One 


VISIO’ 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 
ane ema ee eee 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 

and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it will 
absolutely cure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the animal has been afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and failed 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 
money if it does not cure, 

$2.00 per bottle, po-tpaild on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass'n, 2476 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














M. J. Langenderfer sold $1350.00 worth of 
thoroughbred pigs from five of our O. 1. C. 1-2 
ton Sows last year. 


Positively only perfect 
stock shipped by us. 


See our guarantee 
against Cholera. Write 
today for illustrated circu- 
lar and price list showing 
some of our famous berd. 


The H. S. Nelson Co., 906 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland,Q 








KENDALL'S i" 


ehas saved thousands of dollars 

and thousands of horses. The old 

reliable cure for Spavin, Ring- 

bone, Splint or any lameness. 

For sale at alldruggists. Price 

1 per bottle, 6for §5. “Treatise on the Horse”’ 

at druggists or write to Dr. B. J. KENDALL 

COMPANY, Enosburg Falls, Vt., U. 8. A. 5 
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Why Buy a Second-Hand Car? 


This, Brand New, is Only $1600 


"THREE years ago there was good reason for preferring a second-hand car 
of high priced make to a new automobile at from $1500 to $2000. 


CONDITIONS havechanged. Such an automobile as the HUDSON “33” 


three years ago would have cost at least $3500. Even the. it would not havehad 
many of the features which have made the HUDSON ‘‘33”’ famous, and which established a new standard in 
automobile construction. 


FIVE years ago a carsuchas the HUDSON “33” would have been impossi- 


ble at any price. This shows the advancement in engineering, designing and man- 
ufacture that has been made in the past few months by the engineers of the HUD.ON Motor Car Company, 
headed by Howard E. Coffin. 


GOME still recommend a second-hand automobile of high price make, 


rather than a new car of moderate cost. But do you think that good advice? 
The HUDSON “‘33” is dust proof. It is handsomer, more modern, quieter, more easily operated, more 
cheaply operated and more comfortable, and much simpler than any automobile of any design of two years 
ago. All these things contribute to value. Beside, it has all new equipment. Its lines are longer and 
lower, and more pleasing, and if you ever want to sell it, you can get nearer its purchase cost because of its 
modern design, than would be possible to get for the car of two years ago that you buy at second hand or 
get new at a reduced price. You will rea'ize this if you own a HUDSON ‘‘33.”’ You will be convinced of it 
if you ask any owner of a HUDSON ‘‘33” as to its performance. 











There is a HUDSON dealer near you who will gladly explain all about the HUDSON “‘23."’ If you don’t know his address 


write far color portfolio of models, details, etc. 
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The HUDSON “33” is furnished in four models: A Touring Car, a Torpedo, a Torpedo Roadster, and a 
Mile-a-Minute Roadster. The price of each is $1600 f. o. b. Detroit. All models except the last named 
have closed bodies, genuine mohair top and wind shield. Demountable Rims, extra rim, tire irons, 
34x4 inch tires, highest grade black enameled lamps, Bosch magneto, Prest-O-Lite tank, tools, etc. 

The Mile-a-Minute car has storm apron and 100-mile-an-hour Warner Auto-meter. Both Roadsters 
have luggage box on rear, around which extra inflated tire can be carried. 


“See the Triangle on the Radiator” 


Hudson Motor Car Compan 


7088 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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DON'T BUY A GASOLINE ENGINE ¢::::- 


Its Great Advantages are: 1st—Lowest Fuel Cost; pays for itself in Fuel Saving. 2nd—Delivers Steadiest Power Stream, adapting it especially 


for o oy, 
YY 


Easily and Quickly, occupying minimum space. 


farm machinery. 3rd—Easy on the machine it operates. 4th—Uses 


7th—It is the King of Portable Engines. 


No engine has so wide a range of use. 


asoline, Kerosene or Gas. 5th—Perfect Lubrication. 6th—Starts 


YOU WILL 


MAKE A MISTAKE IF YOU DO NOT WRITE FOR INFORMATION., We make 14 to 5% H. P. single-cylinder engines; 6 to 20 H -P. two cylinder 
: All Heavy duty, slow speed engines. For surety of operation and low fuel cost our enginesAead. 


engines; 30 to So H. P. four cylinder engines. 
LE PUMP COMPANY, Manufacturers. 


418 West 15th St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


is is-our 59th yean 





Feeding the Young 7 












I believe that we should allow the 
young colts more exercise and feed them 
smaller quantities of hay during the time 
they are kept on winter rations of dry 





feed. By feeding ‘smaller quantities of 
hay and allowing them to exercise freely 
they will devélop more uniformly and 
come through the winter in much better 
form and flesh condition. 

Young colts that are put in the stall 
and given all the hay they will eat soon 
become pot-bellied, their hair grows longer 
and harsher and some of it stands the 
wrong way. 

We cannot feed colts on dry feed and 
keep them looking well, that is, as well as 
they did when running with their dams 
and having green grass and milk, but by 
feeding them choice bay and a liberal 


| 





ration of clean grain feeds we can ob- 
tain a more uniform development and 
bring them through the winter in much 
better condition. Pot-bellied colts tell the 
story of improper feeding, slow growth 
and development while the colt that keeps 
its baby fat and form well during the 
first year tells the story of skillful feed- 
ing and fine growth. r 

Another important point to keep in 
mind while feeding young colts is to kéep 
the mangers neat and clean and not com- 
pel them to pick over old hay and spoiled 
grain foods.—W. Milton Kelly. 























Don’t develop vicious habits in your 
horses by unnecessary procedures. Often- 
times young fellows seem to have great 
satisfaction in teasing the animals un- 
der their special care, and if it happens 
to be a nervous, ticklish horse, you may 
rely on it won't improve its temper to 


haye it teased, and it is easy to devel- 
op a vicious brute out of a horse that 

therto has been a good natured horse 
in this way. 

Have you ever noticed that a good 
horseman never trots his draft horses, 
either with or without a load? It is 
the’ general opinion that it is injurious 
to trot heavy animals, therefore the habit 
of fast walking should be taught the 
horses. This may easily be done by 


hitching and ‘driving the colts by the side 
of a fast walker, as it invaribly proves, 
they are the first lessons that adhere to 
the colt, and these should be the lessons 
you wish it to-follow the rest of its life. 

Never say whoa to your horse unless 
you mean him to stop. Often serious 
runaways are averted by the utterance of 
that one word. A well trained horse is 
quick to obey, and after having once thor- 
oughly learned what is required of him 
at the saying of whoa will be prompt to 
obey upon command to do so. It is 
better to say steady when you wish your 
horse to slow down, but not quite to 
stop. 

Don't teach your horses to be afraid of 
you through improper handling, rotgh 
treatment, ete. A horse is often desirous 
of getting away from such conditions, 
with an inhuman driver on the seat be- 
hind him, and a runaway is the result. 
At whose fault. 

It has been learned that kicking horses 
in the belly is often the cause of colic 
which has been misapplied to an en- 
tirely different cause. Is your groom 
a _— or do you do the kicking your- 
self? 

Ilave you ever noticed, upon entering 
a stable where a line of horses are kept, 
how a loud voice will cause an elec- 
trical current of fear to pass from stall 
to stall, each horse shivering in its turn? 

A horse is sometimes fidgety while you 
are currying him, look at the curry-comb, 
it may be too sharp, an inhuman affair. A 
stiff brush should be substituted. Did 
you ever try a corncob to curry your 
horse with. It makes a fairly good sub- 
stitute when you.are away from home 
and have nothing better handy. 

It is not necessary that farm horses 
have shoes on: they are better off with- 
out them. However shoe the driving 
horse. 

What are you going to do with “old 
Molly?” Don't sell her to the peddler 


or junk dealer to be ill treated. She has 
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been oa faithful horse to you, now that she 
cannot work much any more give her a 
wide share of your sympathy and care. 

J. S. Rarey, the famous horse trainer, 
said, “Almost every wrong act of the 
horse is caused by fear, excitement or 
mismanagement,” so it seems man is the 
maker of his own destiny if he is injured 
or killed in a runaway. Anyway it is 
well to be kind to the horse. The whip 
is an unnecessary implement of crueity, 
and is not needed, save by the “lion 
tamer” and in the White House—J. 
Raiser, Crawford Co., O. 
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Farm Horses. 


Don’t match them to their color, 
Nor match them to their weight; 
But match them in proportion 
According to their gait. 


? 


E. Kleppinger. 
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And Then Some. 

After all the discussion of the high 
price of living, 
figure largely as being most affected, it 
occurs to me that one of the vital points 
bearing upon the question has been lost 
sight of. Twenty years ago, or perhaps 
ten years ago, the hogs that found their 
way to market ran in weight from 250 to 
300 or 350 pounds rer head. In addi- 
tion to this a much larger number of 
hogs were marketed which kept the sup- 
ply overstocked and three and four cent 
hogs were common. 

Today the average weight of hogs 
finding their way to market is very much 
less, perhaps from 125 to 300 pounds; 
the bulk from 200 to 250 pounds. Now 
assuming that the average twenty years 
ago was 250 pounds, the average now 
will hardly go over 175 or 180, at least 
200 pounds is amply high at present as 
the average. This feature alone means 
a difference of averages of fully 20 per 
cent, and possibly this will hardly cover 
the loss in the average weight. 

In other words, the normal supply in 
pounds has decreased twenty per cent 
and the farmer who formerly fed and 
marketed fifty hogs must now market 
sixty in order that the normal supply 
be kept up. And it hardly seems to me 
that 20 per cent is sufficient to cover the 
shrinkage in average weight, but that 
25 or 30 per cent would more nearly 
represent the loss from this source. And 
to make a rough estimate of the number 
of hogs necessary to be kept on the aver- 
age farm now, as compared with ten or 
fifteen years ago, must be fully 33 per 
cent, or where fifty were kept by the 
farmer then, seventy-five must be kept 
now to supply the same number of 
pounds, and this is not all. If the 
farmer attempts to market 150 hogs in a 
year he must of necessity keep more 
brood sows which adds not only to the 
expense of maintaining such a herd but 
also adds to the liability of:more loss in 
pigs, as but few farmers are fixed to 
maintain this output as successfully ag 
the one marketing only twenty, thirty 
or fifty hogs in the year. Then in addi- 
tion to this loss in average weight of 
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marketable ‘hogs, comes the report of a 
decrease in number of such hogs in the 
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large markets during the last year of four 
million head. Now what does this sug- 
gest to you? Is it any wonder prices of 
hogs are soaring? But this is not all. 
Each year adds about one and a half 
million immigrants to our meat-eating 
population, mostly non-producers, and 
does the thinking man imagine for a 
moment these conditions combined will 
ever. lessen, to any great extent, the 
cost to the consumer of meat products? 
From the farmer's standpoint these 
prices are not much if any too high con- 
sidering the prices of feed and land. In 
fact, he has just recently come into pos- 
session of his own, or in other words he 
is now receiving no more in proportion 
than he should have been receiving all 
these years. 

It would seem that the above is suf- 
ficient evidence to clear up at least some 
of the points most prominent in the dis- 
éussion of this question. Still this. but 
opens up another and more far reaching 
phase of the subject, viz., the high price 
of land and the financial condition of the 
farmers of the country. especially in the 
west. Possibly the farmer, who, years 
ago, was pushing his work with all vigor, 
is now living on “Easy Street” and only 
sells as prices suit and not as formerly 
when his creditors were watching his 
every move, even keeping tab on the 
housewite’s butter and eggs to gather in 
the fruits of her toil. And as though 
this were not enough, other factors have 
a' bearing on this subject, such as trans- 
portation, commission, insurance, scarci- 
ty of labor on the farm, change in the 
manner of living, the elevation of the 
standard of rural life and many other con- 
ditions which we might mention, but these 
are only secondary to those first named, 
and it is our candid opinion that the out- 
look for the farmer was never so bright as 
at present.—Name of writer lost. 
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A Thoroughbred Farm. 

Make up your mind that you are go- 
ing to have a thoroughbred farm, that is, 
do away with all your common stock and 
replace with thoroughbreds. 

Sell off: the scrub chickens and have 
only one breed. One who has never seen 
a flock of thoroughbred chickens cannot 
imagine how really beautiful they are. 
The surplus cockerels and pullets may be 
sold as breeders and a fancy price real- 
ized. Eggs for hatching are also the 
means of a nice little income. 

Replace that old lot of razor-back hogs 
with a boar and several sows of pure 
breed. Greatly increased prices can be 
obtained for the young over those of in- 
ferior stock. 

Now about that flock of common puddle 
ducks, replace same with Indian Run- 
ners or White Pekins. White Pekins 
always bring from three to five cents 
more a pound than common puddle ducks. 
saying nothing of eggs for hatching and 
ducks and drakes for breeders. Indian 
Runners will lay from 150 to 200 eggs a 
year while common ducks lay only from 


25 to 50. 

For turkeys keep White Holland, 
— Bronze or some other pure 
reed. 


While pigeons are always considered a 
nuisance by most farmers, if any at all 
are kept, keep only Homers, Carriers, 
Antwerps, or some pure breed. 

Now a word about dogs. Nearly every 
farmer has several dogs and in nearly all 
eases they are not worth their feed. A 
pair of good scotch Collies, English Col- 
lies, Shepherds, Beagles, Fox Terriers or 
any other breed to which you may take 
a fancy, can not only be made to pay for 
their keep, but will add a nice little sum 
to.the farm purse, as young dogs of a 
pure breed can always find a ready-sale. 

To have all stock on a farm of a pure 
breed seems to some people to be im- 
possible, but the farmer will find that his 
stock are not only better in looks, but 
with careful management an increase of 
from 25 per cent to 50 per cent in his 
profits can easily be made.—Royal O. 
Clagett. 
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Smooth, perfectly fitting joints—beautiful cabinet . 
work—work requiring precision and. accuracy 
can only be done with good tools. That means 
not only good in quality but the most s-ien- 
tific skill in adjustment, ‘‘hang,’’ balance, 
distribution of weight—just the right 
temperfor hard, durableedgesortough 
Striking surfaces. You will find per- 
fection in such details in the famous 
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Tools 


The only complete line of guaranteed tools under one name and trade- 

mark. Guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction, or money refunded. , 

**The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Priceis Forgotten.’ 
—E. ©. SIMMON 

Trademark Registered. 
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Biggest Grain Barn in Minnesota 


shown above, is roofed with NEPONSET Paroid Roofing. 
Your barn also is worthy of the best roof you can buy. 
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Paroid Roofing 
Is the Real Rival of the Best Shingles 


It costs less to buy and less to lay. It wears as long as old-fashioned shingles. 
Recent photographs of roofs 13 years old prove it. 

NEPONSET Paroid costs a little more than any other prepared roofing made, yet 
we don't claim it to be the only good roofing. We simply know that NEPONSET 
Paroid lasts as shingles used to last—when shingles were good—and that the 
majority of farmers are buying NEPONSET Paroid to make certain of longest wear 
al a big saving in the end. What is more expensive than a poor roof? Your barns 
will be roofed permanently when you use NEPONSET Paroid—it adds fire protection. 

NEPONSET Prosiate is the NEPONSET Roofing for houses; NEPONSET Red Rope 
for low cost construction. 

The NEPONSET dealer in your town has a full line of 
NEPONSET Roofings. If you don’t know him, write us. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, (zscadiishea 175) 58 Neponset Street, East Walpole, Mass. 
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Clean Mik Production 
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The basic principle in clean milk pro- 
duction is to'keep the dirt out of milk. 
Allowing dirt .to get into the milk and 
then straining it out may be compared 
to washing dishes. Just as each dish is 
swashed around in water and taken out 
dine. so is each hair, piece of straw, 
particle of dust, or fragment of manure 
swashed around in the milk, cleaned of 
its filth (bacteria) and taken out on the 
strainer quite clean. ‘The producer of 
clean milk must vo back to the sources 
of dirt contamination, 
|The cow-stable itself is one of the 
chief sources of this ‘dirty dirt’ which i. 
so strenuously cleaned of its live growing 
filth in the milk pail and then the ‘wash 
milk’ used for human consumption. How 
does contamination from the stable take 
place? Picture in your mind a _ poorly 
kept stable. From the ceiling hang fes- 
toons of cobwebs, waved back and forth 
by the slightest air currents, collecting 
and scattering millions of dust particles 
every minute. On the floor, beams, and 
window sills, is dust galore, including a 
liberal proportion of dried manure. At 
milking time the animals are switching 
their tails and draughts blow in through 
windows and doors. Immediately there 
sail off into the air quantities of dust, a 
few million particles falling into the milk 
pail. The cow has been lying do- ie 
dried or damp manure. . Unless sl: .vas 
groomed a bit before’ milking, her udder 
and flanks are contributing some of the 
dried essence to the pail at every stroke. 
It may be readily seen that as the amount 
of dry dirt in the stable varies, the 
amount of contamination will tend to 
vary. 
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may carry this relation of the 
stable to milk contamination one step 
further. Stable conditions may influence 
in a vital way the degree of danger in 
the contamination. Picture some cow- 
stables you have seen in the winter. Some 
you have found damp and cold. Others 
you have found damp, dark and stuffy. 
‘The air was foul, reeking with the odor of 
manure. VPerhaps the cows were steam- 
ing. Such are the conditions which favor 
unhealthy cows. In the faeces of an un- 
healthy cow (not necessarily tubercular) 
there pass off the filth bacteria which, 
when dried and put into the milk, as 
heretofore mentioned, are the most likely 
to harm the consumer. 

Now there comes to the producer the 
question of bettering his stable conditions, 
All reforms tend to swing to extremes. 
There arise many laws and ideas which 
are unnecessary and impossible of fulfill- 
ment. In the widespread movement for 
cleaner milk a great proportion of pro- 
ducers have, because of many extreme 
ordinances and ideas, gained a false im- 
pession as to stable requirements. They 
have the idea that something elaborate 
and very nearly approaching the ideal 
cow-stable is necessary in producing clean 
milk. This they know they cannot afford, 
so they become discouraged, disgusting 
and even defying the law. They come 
to consider the clean milk movement a 
bunco. 

The dairy inspector who conducts his 
work for the interests of the producer and 
consumer must correct this impression. 

The great bulk of milk for town and 
city consumption is from the small dairies. 
The stables are far from the ideal in 
construction. Yet, in the great majority 
of these stables sanitary milk can be pro- 
duced, at least so far as stable condi- 
tions are concerned. While the producer 
should keep the ideal stable in view and 
strive toward it as he is able, let him 
make the best use of his present facilities, 
whether his stable be a shed or something 
a little better, and he can produce clean 
milk. How shall he o about it? 

First; Look after the general cleanli- 
ness of the stable. The well constructed 
stable enables cleanliness with the least 
labor, but general cleanliness is possible in 
the poorest of stables. Every producer can 
find an hour or two a week to sweep down 
the ceiling, beams and walls and wipe off 
the windows. He can also find time to 
thoroughly clean out the manure twice a 
day and keep dry chaff from collecting in 
the cribs and alleys. He can easily afford 
to use a little lime or other disinfectant 
in the drops a couple of times a week. 
The labor required te do the above in 
even the most poorly constructed stables 
will not make the milk business un- 
profitable for the producer. 

Second: Provide good lirht and ventila- 
tion. Here is where the question of ex- 
nense of repairs and alteration comes in 
and inspectors have unfortunately too 
often frightened the producer by talking 
improvements involving an unnecessary 
degree of expense. Very few stables are 
so poorly located or constructed that with 
a little labor and very small outlay an 
extra window or two cannot be put in to 
give good light. Even second hand win- 
dows will answer the purpose. To solve 
the ventilation problem hinge the win- 
dows at the bottom to swing in. Tack 
a V-shaped piece of canvas to each side 
of the window sash and then to the win- 
dow frame. These side pieces prevent 
direct draughts. Still another way to 
ventilate is to cut two or more window 
holes and insert frames covered with 
heavy unbleached canvas. 

Third: If hay or other dusty material 
is kept over the stable, cover the ceiling 
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with roofing paper or lay boards over 
the cracks in the ceiling. 

Fourth: The floor sometimes needs im- 
provement. A concrete floor is the best 
and makes a permanent improvement and 
is put in at a small expense in the smaller 
stables. However, if this cannot be 
afforded, repair it with plank. Put in 
a fairly deep drop behind the cows. A 
good drop is a big factor in keeping the 
stable and cows clean. 

Fifth: Go over the stable twice a year 
with a thorough coat of whitewash. It 
not. only-.acts as a general cleanser and 
disinfectant, but improves the light. 

‘These are improyements which can be 
carried out with small labor and expense. 
With few exceptions they can be applied 
to the poorest stables and make them fit 
places for the production of clean milk. 
One of the cleanest and neatest stables 
over which the writer ever had inspection 
charge had been a dirty, stuffy, dark hovel 
accommodating seven cows. The trans- 
formation was affected along the lines 
suggested above at a cost of 5.00 in cash 
and two or three days labor. The pro- 
ducer was incidentally surprised and 
elated that the changes could have re- 
sulted in such great and pleasing improve- 
ment. Tle became a firm believer in clean 
dairying. 

The insnector should try to co-operate 
pleasantly to clean: things up satisfac- 
torily and within the means of the pro- 
ducer. It can usually be done. Gradu- 
ally, as further means are available and 
the value of the first changes are ap- 
preciated, other improvements are added 
or the first ones carried out more elabor- 
ately. 

What has been said applies solely to 
stable conditions. A clean stable does 
not guarantee sanitary milk, as the prob- 
lem also depends on the cleanliness of the 
cow and utensils, and how the milk is 
handled. <A‘ clean stable, however, is a 
large and necessary factor and the inelab- 
orate stable, as well as the elaborate, can 


be kept clean, bright and sweet and a 
pride to the owner.—A. W. Ferguson. 
~~ + & 
Dairy Notes. 
Keeping records of the cows as pro- 


ducers and consumers pays well in each 
of these three ways. One knows which 
cows to keep the heifer calves from. It 
shows which cows to sell for beef. If 
over supplied with cows the records help 
sell them, 

Whether to sell the cream or make the 


butter is a question for each to decide 
individually; also it depends upon con- 
ditions. 


If butter is decided upon have a cer-| 
and never disap-| 


tain day for delivery, 
point. ITave the butter of the best quality, 
market it in attractive shape, and always 
have the quality uniform. If, through 
an accident, the butter is “off explain 
the matter to the customer, then if they 
wish the batch let them have it at a re- 
duction. Seek to avoid such accidents. 
They are a loss in more than one way. 

‘Don’t breed heifers too young unless 
you wish a dwarfed breed. 

Don’t shut the cows from 
or shed too early. 

A cow that is a small eater will bear 
watching. She is pretty sure to be a 
small producer. 

Manage to keep the good heifer calves 
from the best cows. It may be as cheap 
in cost to buy the cows as needed, but 
what you raise you ought to know, while 
buying cows is often a lottery. 

Figures show that a well filled silo 
allows of twice the number of cows being 
kept. The silo’s first cost is large but if 
well made it may be used for years. The 
cost of filling is not any greater than the 
cost would be of caring for the feed any 
other way, and it is worth very much 
more. 

It has been proven that roots ave a 
very great help in dairying, even if silaze 
is used. Remember to plant a variety, 
and grow an abundance of such roots as 
beets, mangels, turnins and carrots. Sugar 
beets are excellent——Emma Clear waters. 
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Test. on Your Farm 
for Ninety Days? 
Freight Prepaid 


Which will you try, 30 Days’ Free or 90 Days’ Ap- 
proval Test? 

Any capacity from 200 to 950 pounds per hour, 
according to your needs, and I'll save you from $25.00 
to $50.00 on the price. 

~The only Separator whose gearing runs in a “Bath 
of Oil” like a $5,000 automobile—Feature worth $50.00 alone. © 

Automatically oils itself—Pour oil at the top,once a month 
from your oil jug or can—No danger of running dry, or ruinin, 
it like others — No oil cups to remember to fill or turn up twice a day. 
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d built and absolutely dependable. 
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— Easiest to run—high crank—low tank. With no kigh my separators under my easy plan for you to do it. 
lifting and no **back-breaking’’ cranking. You'll call it the best if you test it alongside any of 
the finest quality cream and all of it—no lumps highest priced $85.00 and $110.00 separators soli 
or churning, as Nature's true principle is followed without anybody today—makers—catalog houses — 
forcing either the milk or cream the wrong way up or down. @s anybody else. Write me today. 
—Skims closest in any climate os seasoa, no matter Wm. Gallow. 
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cows should be kept in se~- 
lots from all other animals for at 
two or three months prior to calv- 
ing time. <A kick or a bunt is verv liabie 
to cause abortion, and is sure to weaken 
the cow's offspring, to say nothing of the 
distress it must cause the cow herself, 
she being in such a delicate condition. 
Undue exercise, fear or excitement of 
any kind are to be carefully guarded 
against, as they not only injure the cow 
and may cause abortion, but the temper- 
ament of the dam will be transmitted to 
her calf even before birth, and if she be 
kept in a nervous or frightened condition, 
her offspring will be of like temperament, 
rendering it unfit for dairy or breeding 
purposes. 
While the pregnant cow should be furn- 
ished with clean, comfortable quarters 
and well bedded everv night, she should 
at the same time be allowed plenty of ex 
ercise in the open air and sunlight. As 
the strain on her system’ becomes greater, 


Pregnant 


arate 
least 


she is liable to grow inactive and lazy. 
Her organs thus become clogged and 


somewhat dormant, which makes it ab- 
solutely necessary. that she take daily, 
gentle exercise. This will loosen all mus- 
cles, open the secretive organs, and cause 
the whole system to work harmoniously 
and smoothly. Exercise also has a ten- 


dency to scatter the congestion in and 
about the generative organs, throwing 
some of.it off through the bowels and 


other-organs.of excretion. Sometimes we 
find it necessary to move the cows about, 
in order for them to secure this much- 


needed exercise, but it must be given if 
hest results are to be realized. 
Ice-cold or’ impure water, and im- 


proper grain and roughage are other det- 
rimentals that must be avoided in handl- 
ing the pregnant cow. Never allow her 
to drink ice-cold water, as it has a most 
deteriorating effect on her whole system, 
and while it is very liable to cause abor- 
tion. it cannot fail to injure the calf. 
Water drawn or pumped directly from 
the depths of a well is about the correct 
temperature for her to drink; otherwisé, it 
should have the chill removed from it 
before the cow takes it into her body. Im- 
pure or ‘filthy water is even more dan- 
gerous than the ice-water, and will cause 
all sorts of serious derangements among 
the digestive, assimilative and generative 


organs. For the same reasons, musty or 
unclean roughage and grain of all sorts 


should be rejected as rations for the preg- 
nant cow. Over-ripe roughage also con- 


felt. With clean, bright clover and al- 
| falfa as the roughage portion of the ra- 
tion, form the grain ration of the milder 


grains and feed-stuffs; oats, 
oil-meal, ete. While we 
inate corn altogether, 
i that it be 

the ration, 
more heat in and around the 

organs, where there is already 
able congestion and irritation. 
mentioned amount of corn, however, 


we 


will assist in keeping the animals in bet- 
ter flesh and supplying the necessary 
warmth for the body. In this connec- 
tipn, it will be well to state that the bow- 
els should be closely watched and kept 


normal, as thev are the surest indicator 
to the cow’s condition. If they become 
too lose, increase the amount of dry, 


binding feeds, such as well-cured rough- 
age, and omit more of those. which are of 
a relaxing nature: oats, oil-meal, ete. If 
dysentary sets in, reverse the order of 
feeding, giving oats, oil-meal, and those 
articles of feed which loosen the bowels, 
leaving off the dry roughage and feed- 
stuffs that tehd to check or hinder thor- 


ough digestion and _  assimilation.—WM. 
Coverdell, Worth Co., Mo. 
& ® & 


Cutting Down on Grain Foods. 
Farmers and feeders make a _ serious 
mistake when they cut down on the 
amount of grain food that they feed 
their dairy cattle and fattening animals 
during the winter. There ‘may be some 
animals on the farm that can be carried 
along through the winter on moderate 
rations but dairy cattle and fattening 
stock do not belong to that class. 
The farm teams that are not being 
worked, do not require a full ration of 
grain feed during the winter, but it is 
costly economy to rough them through the 
winter on short rations. The horse that is 
allowed to run down in flesh condition 
cannot do as efficient service during the 
spring’s work as he could if he were well 
fed during the winter. No man ever 
made more money feeding live stock just 
enough to keep them alive. 

In feeding fattening stock and dairy 
cows, gain and profit come in proportion 
to the amount of food the animals put to 
use. The fattening animals and dairy 
cows should have no set-backs: and the 
best feeders know when to feed high 
priced grain foods and are not afraid to 
feed full rations. 

Dairy cows should have rich and lib- 
eral feeding every day. If they are al- 
lowed to shrink in their flow of milk it 
requires weeks to get them back to their 
normal condition and milk yield. Regular 
and liberal feeding are two things that 
must not be neglected and no man can 
make money out of live ‘stock who ¢con- 





tains too much woody material, and will] 
result in dysentary. The above danger) 


ducts his feeding on any other basis.—/. 
Milton Kelly. 
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Coarse Withers on a Poor Type of Dairy 
Cow 


will result if too much roughage is given 
for the amount of grain fed in conjunc- 
tion with it, and here is where the bene- 
ficial effect of the balanced ration will be 


bran, shorts, 
would not elim- 
would advise 
made only about one-fourth of 

as it is apt to produce still 
generative 

consider- 
The above 
is 
not liable to cause any irregularity, but 
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FEEDING CORN TO FARM ANIMAL 


By PROF. H. R. SMITH, Author of Profitable Stock Feeding 


GENERAL STATEMENT. 


Notwithstanding the fact that corn 
during recent years has commanded a 
price much above that which prevailed 
a decade or more ago, there is now no 
concentrated source of nutriment so 
good for the money as this cereal. Not 
only is this true in that section of the 
country designated as the “Corn Belt,” 
but it also applies to a considerable area 


outside. In other words, a_ freight 
charge within certain limitations may 


be added to the cost of corn in the ccrn 
belt and it will still be as good for the 
money as other available foodstuffs at 
points some distance cutside. 

The world at large owes a debt of 
gratitude to those Americans who have 
in the past been instrumental in bring- 
ing the original Indian corn to its pres- 
ent state cf development—a cereal cap- 
able of absorbing from the sun, during 
growth, and holding in latent form more 
beat and energy to the acre than any 
other known. The development of maize 
is a matter which concerns other coun- 
tries than our own, not because we export 
it to a large extent, but by having this 
grain we are enabled to send abroad mil- 
lions of pounds of beef, pork and mutton 
that would not find its way to other ports 
were it not for this American cereal. 

Not only does corn gather more energy 
to.the acre than any other cereal, but 
the structure of the kernel is such as to 
make this energy readily available. The 
kernels are not so small or so hard but 
that they can be easily masticated by 
farm-animals. When ground into meal and 
mixed with ,the saliva, corn does not 
form, a sticky mass as is true of some 
grains. It passes into the stomach in 
its granular form and is readily - pene- 
tracted by the digestive fluids of the organs 
of secretions. Its flavor is such as to 
make it especially well relished by all 
classes of farm animals—so much so that 
the feeder can use almost any quantity 
be desires up to the ful] assimilative ca- 
pacity. of the animal. 

NOT A BALANCED RATION. 


But, valuable as corn is for stock 
feeding, it is not a perfect food in itself. 
Its ‘development, so far as composition 
is.coneerned, has been principally in one 
directicn—for the yield of non-nitrogen- 
ous material, starch and oil. This is 
entirely proper, for nitrogen can be se- 
cured much easier and at lower cost 
through the agency of leguminous plants, 
which draw nitrogen from the air, those 
in.most common use being clover and al- 
falfa. 

Inasmuch as bone and lean tissue can- 
not be formed without the use of nitro- 
gen, the importapce of getting this ele- 
ment from some source is at cnce appar- 
ent. Just because farm animals relish 
corm perhaps best of all foodstuffs and 
seem eager for it, it does not follow that 
the exclusive use of this grain in feeding 
practice—so common in the West—is 
conducive to the largest and most profit- 
able gains. In earlier days, when corn 
sold as low as twenty certs a bushel, 
this may have been most profitable for 
some classes of stock. 

CORN FOR CATTLE. 


Fairly mature cattle which are thin 
in conditicn, having a maximum of bone 
and muscular framework and a minimum 
of fat, will do well on a relatively small- 
er amount of protein—nitrogenous sub- 
stance, conducive to lean formation— 
than wil] ‘younger, growing animals. A 
nutritive ratio as high as eight pounds 
of non-nitrogenous substance (starch and 
oil) to one of nitrogenous (prote'n) will 
meet their requirements fairly well. Corn 
though aproximately ten to one, and 
therefore somewhat too starchy fer even 
that class of animals, can be fed with 
profit at twenty cents a bushel without 
protein supplements, because the feeder 
ean better afford to waste some starch 
than to buy supplementary feeds consid- 
erably higher in price. But these condi- 


tions no longer prevail and probably will 
not again, owing to the limited area of 
the corn belt and the increasing demand 
for this cereal from outside. The feeder 
who today permits his cattle to have 
nothing but corn, with perhaps an cld 
straw stack to serve as a filler, is cer- 
tain to get less for his beef than his 
corn would bring on the market. Neither 
is the former practice of fattening cattle 
on ccrn and prairie hay, or corn and 
timothy hay profitable under present con- 
ditions. Both these hay plants are even 
more deficient in protein than is corn, 
and neither of these combinations can 
come anywhere near meeting physiologi- 
cal requirements without the addition of 
a so-called protein supplement. 

In three different trials at the Nebras- 
ka Experiment station where two-year- 
old steers were fed in grcups of ten each, 


price as well as upon the protein con- 
tent. The demand for gluten-meal from 
eastern feeders is such as to put this 
product out of the reach of the west- 
ern feeder, ' 

In two tests at the Nebraska station, 
one conducted in the winter of 1906 and 
the other in the winter of 1907, a com- 
parison was made of wheat bran, lin- 
seed-meal, and ccttonseed-meal. ‘In both 
trials the linsced-meal gave the largest 
gains, although the cottonseed-meal was 
but little behind. The lot fed wheat 
bran fell considerably behind in both in- 
stances. Lot, 1 in the first: experiment 
was fed 75 per cent corn and 25 per 
cent bran; lot 2, 90 per cent corn and 
10 per cent linseed-meal; and‘ lot’3, 30 
per cent corn and 10 per cent cottonseed 
meal. The bran was used in a larger 





quantity because of its lower protein 








the use cf linseed meal—two pounds daily 
to a, steer—reduced the requirement of 
corn,.for a. pound ,of: gain in. every in- 
stance, the average being twenty-three 
per cent for, three years:. The. market 
price of linseed meal was then more than 
double that. of corn, yet, by using-it in 
the quantity named, the cost of produc- 
ing gains was approximately. ten per 
cent less with it than without. In fact 
the use of the linseed meal: turned a loss 
of forty -cents.a steer average for the 
three years to a net profit.of two dollars 
and forty-three cents during the same 
periods. 

In summer feeding 2-year-old steers on 
a mixed grass pasture, we also found 
that the use of linseed meal] with corn 
gave copsiderably larger gains than corn 
alone, and with ccrrespondingly larger 
gains than corn alone,, and with corre- 
spondingly larger profits. Twenty-three 
per cent more grain was required when 
no linseed-meal was used, and the cost 
of preducing, 100 pounds of gain was 13 
per cent greater without than with the 
linseed-meal, which formed only 10 per 
cent. of the grain ration. At. the time 
this experiment was performed, corn was 
worth 33 cents a bushel and linseed-meal 
cost $25 a ton. Had the linseed-meal 
cost $44 a ton.instead cf $25, the cost 
of producing gains, would have been the 
same in both lots. With the use of corn- 
stover (stalks) as roughage in a winter 
experiment, we found the same thing 
true, which we might reasonably expect, 
as the stalk cf the corn plant is even 
more deficient in protein than is prairie 
hay. 

It seems that with the use of an ordi- 
nary farm roughage except one of the 
legumes (clover, alfalfa, or cowpea hay) 
some protein focd must be used in con- 
nection with corn. There are several of 
these foods suitable for cattle feeding 
that are available for use, namely, wheat 
bran, linseed-menl, cottonseed-meal, and 
gluten-meal. Wheat bran is a_well- 
known by-preduct manufactured in our 
own section of country. Linseed-meal is 
produced in abundance north of us, cot- 
tonseed-meal south, and gluten-meal east. 
Any’ one of these foods may he used, 
the choice depending upon the market 
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content. With corn -worth’ at that. time 
35 cents a bushel, bran: $15 a. ton, and 
with linseed and cottonseed-meal each 
$32, the cost of 100 pounds of gain was 
$8.31 with bran, $7.01 with cottonseed- 
meal, and $7.08 with’ linseed-méal: ‘ The 
following, year, with corn worth 36 cents, 
bran $18, linseed-meal $29.50,and cotton- 
seed-meal $27.75, the ‘cost of preducing 
100 pounds of gain was $8:19 with bran. 
$6.58 with cotfonsecd-méal; and $6.33 
with linseed-meal. From. these‘ two trials 
it would seem‘safe to say’ that: cottonseed- 
meal possesses ai feeding ‘value as a 
source of protein fully twice as great as 
wheat bran, and that a gocd grade of 
linseed-meal is worth $2 or $3 more a 
ton than cottonseed-meal. In the mod- 
ern milling of wheat,’ the bran is much 
less valuable than formerly because more 
of the nutritious portion is removed, go- 
ing into what is called the middlings or 
shorts, and leaving a product much 
higher in crude fiber than was formerly 
true with wheat bran.. The slight dif- 
ference in favor of Jinseed-meal’ as com- 
pared with cottonseed-meal is not easily 
explained, in view of the fact: that cot- 
tcnseed-meal is somewhat richer in. pro- 
tein than linseed-meal. The cattle in 
our experiments seem to relish the lin- 
seed-meal better, and this may have been 
the chief cause of its superiority. 

In a third experiment conducted the 
following winter, a new product called 
“cold pressed cottonseed-cake” was used 
in place of the cottonseed-meal. The 
steers fed on corn and this new process 
cottonseed-cake made the largest daily 
gains of all and at a cost considerably 
below the lot fed corn and linseed-meal. 
In this experiment shredded corn-stover 
was used as the roughage. The lot fed 
corn 75 per cent and bran 25 per cent 
produced gains at a cost of $8.33; the 
lot fed corn 90 per cent and linseed-meal 
10 per cent, $8.63; and the lot fed corn 
90 per cent and ccttonseed-cake, $7.23. 

It should be stated that in this third 
experiment the linseed-meal purchased 
was somewhat inferior in quality, which 
probably explaiss why it was slightlv 
less valuable than wheat bran. It could 
hardly explain, however,_the wide dif- 
ference bhetwera linseed-meal and _ tie 
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néw process cottonseed-cake, which was 
$1.40 a hundred in favor of the cotton- 
seed-cake. This cake is the residue from 
he manufacture of cottcnseed-oil, in 
which process the whole seeds within 
the hulls are placed in a hydraulic press. 
This forces out the oil by pressure, and 
without the agency of steam, which cooks 
ithe material to some extent, coagulating 
the albumen and therefore making it less 
digestible. The presence of some hulls 
with this cold pressed cake may also be 
beneficial. It has been shown in the 
south that cottonseed-meal can be fed to 
best advantage when mixed with a small 
quantity of hulls or wheat bran, to give 
more bulk to the mixture. In this ex- 
periment, corn cost 52 cents a _ bushel, 
cottonseed-cake $25 a ton, linseed-mea! 
$29.70, and bran $22. At those prices, 
the average profit cn a steer was $5.15 
in the bran lot, $3.44 in the linseed-meal 
lot, and $6.87 in the cottonseed-cake Jot. 

In feeding practice on the farm, it is 
more profitable to grow clover or alfalfa 
than to purchase any of these concen- 
trated..focdstuffs in considerable quan- 
tity. At the Nebraska station we have 
conducted a number of experiments in 
which certain groups of steers have been 
fed on: corn and alfalfa in contrast with 
other groups fed on corn and prairie 
hay, and corn and prairie hay with one 
of the¥é protéin encentrates. The. av- 
erage’ 0f three. exneriments shows that 36 
per éent moré rrain was required to pro- 
duce a. given gain, and at a correspond- 
ingly hicher cost, with pra‘rie hay than 
with alfalfa when the grain ration con- 
sisted of corn alone. ‘If alfalfa forms 
half ‘the roughage .used in conneetipn 
with prairie hay or corn-stover, excel- 
lent gesults may. be had’ on a grain ra- 
tion consist‘ng of corn alone. In fact) 
in all of our experiments we have found 
alfalfa cheaper at the market price as 
a source of protein than any of the ccm- 
mercial foods previously described, the 
profits with alfa'fa always excelling by 
a considerable margin those from other 
groups. 

We have also found that the use of 
some field-cured stover with alfalfa is 
more profitable than alfalfa alone, which 
is especially true when shelled corn is 
fed. In two experiments we have been 
able to reduce the cost of producing becf 
50 cents a hundred by using some stalks 
with alfalfa, the former being ficured 
at $2.50 a ton, which is a fair market 
value for a product which usually goes 
to waste on the average western farm. 

Encuch has been done in the way of 
experimentation to make it conclusive 
that in Nebraska beef can be produced 
with the greatest profit on some combina- 
tion. of the corn plant and alfalfa hay. 
Just how many pounds of corn should 
be used is not definitely knewn, but I 
am sure that under present condi‘ious 
it is not a full feed. 

Three experiments have been made 
in which a licht feed of corn has been 
compared with a heavy feed, the rouch- 
age ecnsisting of alfalfa alone or al- 
falfa and corn-stover. At prices which 
have prevailed during the past four years 
it seems that the amount of ecrn fed 
should be somewhere between half and 
three-quarters of a full feed, using cor- 
respondingly more alfalfa. In 1906, two- 
year-old steers which were fed during a 
period of six months on an average of 
13:9 pounds of ecrn a day made an av- 
erage profit-of $7.47 a steer, as com- 
pared with $7.10 a steer when a ful! 





22.3 pounds to the 
steer was used. In thar experiment the 
light-fed steers consumed 18 pounds of 
alfalfa a day, whereas the full-fed steers 
consumed 9.8 pounds. Six months was 
required to get a finish on these light- 
fed cattle equal to that which was made 
on the heavy-fed cattle in five months. 

In 1908, two-year-old steers limited to 
12 pounds of corn made a net profit of 
$7.29 each; those fed on 17 pounds 
made a profit of $7.58 a steer, and 
those given 19.9, $7.53 a steer. In this 
experiment all were sold at the same 
time, and the light-fed cattle necessarily 
breught less a hundred—in this case 
25 cents. Had they been fed another 
month they would have attained as good 
a finish and would have sold for as 
much a pound, making a larger profit 
than the heavy-fed cattle. 

In 1909, two-year-old steers fed on 
an average 18.8 pounds of corn a day 
made a net profit of $2 each: those fed 
15.6 pounds a net profit of $4.46, and 
those limited to 12 pounds of corn a 
day, $6.57. In this last-named experi- 
ment the corn was ground to eliminate 
pork, and it was found that with corn- 
meal a full feed is from 2 to 4 pounds 
less to the steer a day than with shelled 
corn. In the first two experiments, corn- 
stover was used as a part of the rough- 
age with alfalfa. In the last experi- 
ment, alfalfa was fed alone and it was 
figured at $7 a ton and corn at 52 cents 
a bushel. 

The results of these three experiments 
would indicate that where corn is from 
35 to 50 cents a bushel and alfalfa not 
to exceed $7 a ton, two-year-old steers 
should be limited to something between 
14. and 18 pounds of corn a day for the 
lrighest profits. If corn is worth from 
50 to 60 cents a bushel. scmething ap- 
proaching a half feed of this grain, 10 
to 12 pounds a day, would seem most 
prcfitable if a few more weeks may be 
taken for the finishing process. In this 
connection it may also be stated that the 
groups fed liberally on alfalfa gave a 
better quality of meat, as indicated by 
the color, marbling of fat and lean, ete. 

While corn this year is considerably 
lower in price than last year or the year 
before, it is still bringing a price which 
makes it desirable to use it carefully, 
depending upon a good quality of rough- 
age to make beef, so long as such rough- 
age is not used in a quantity so large 
as to hinder digestive processes and 
make the daily gains too small to be 
profitable, interest on the money, labor, 
ete., considered. It is barely possible 
that with the use of corn silage a still 
more econcmical utilization of the entire 
corn plant can be made. We are hop- 
ing to have data upon this phase of the 
questicn by the end of another year. 

There is no dou't in the mind of the 
writer but that if cattle feeders will 
rake a careful study of their business, 
giving due consideration to the quality 
of the cattle fed, to the nutritive value 
and market price of the foodstuffs avail- 
able, satisfactory profits will be made 
and at the same time the land upon 
which the foodstuffs are raised will be- 
come more and more productive because 
of a greater area devoted to the grow- 
ing of alfalfa or clover and the mixing 
of manure from the feed lots into the 
scil, improving both its physical struc- 
ture and at the same time adding to the 
available supply of plant food within. 


feed consisting of 





Milk Condenseries. 


Just recently a milk condensery has 
been put in near our town, 1,200 cows 
having pledged to it. This means a hard 
time for the pigs. Just how any other 
~rotein carrier can replace skimmed milk 
is hard for me to understand. Tankage is 
a heavy currier of protein, but it is custly 
shorts and other concentrates carry pro- 
tein, but so far I have been unable to 
find anything to take the place of skim- 
milk and shorts, price considered. 

Then, too, we must remember our skim- 
milk can be taken directly to the pigs, 
while shipped feeds must be hauled out 
home. 

I would rather sell the cream and keep 
the milk on the farm, feed it to the hogs, 
and thus put as much back on the farm 
as possible. The price of butter has 
raised about 5 cents a nound on the ac- 
count of the condensery, and I look for 
a further advance of 5 cents a pound. 

Whether the condensery will prove a 
vrofitable thing for the average famer and 
stockman can only be known by a year 
or more of the business. It may pay a 
good profit on money invested, but it is 
going to be rough on “piggy.”—Omer R. 
Abraham, Morgan Co., Ind. 


A Different View. 

I will try and give a few points as to 
how some have been able during the past 
few years to produce pork without milk 
at one-half to two-thirds of what it cost 
others to do it with skim-milk and corn. 

First, we make much of pasture: clov- 
er, alfalfa, rape (Dwarf Essex), blue 
grass, or most any kind will do. Skim- 
milk has only three pounds of protein to 
one hundred pounds of milk and young 
clover contains a like amount, and the 
protein contained in the clover is worth 
more for pig feed than that contained in 
the skim-milk, so why not use pasture for 
the pig and skim-milk for some other 
purpose? 

Gur friend uses some shorts with skim- 
milk. If he will use in place of the 
skim-milk, tankage, oil cake meal, or 
gluten he will find 100 pounds of tankage 
to contain as much protein as 2000 
pounds of skim-milk, so the protein in 
tankage can be supplied as cheaply as 
though he valued the protein in the skim- 
milk at about 12 cents a 100. But the 
pig can’t get as much protein from the 
milk because of the 90 pounds of water 
to contend with. 

Our people mostly feed litle pigs one- 
half part gluten or oil cake meal and one- 
half part shorts, or use, I would say, 1 
of tankage and 2 of shorts and as soon 
as they get on grass feed either dry or 
in stiff slop, so they will begin to make 
much use of pasture. The pigs could 
not do this if full of skim-milk or other 
swill. When they weigh about fifty 
pounds each we gradually work them off 
this feed onto corn, so when they weigh 
say seventy-five pounds each they get 
corn only at the rate of one pound to 
each fifty pounds live weight, so we have 
turned the trick on the pig and given our 
state a lesson in cheap production of 
pork that is worth more to the farmers 
than half of all the butter output of the 
state per annum.—George V. Fowler, 
Black Hawk Co., Iowa. 
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The Vote on Canadian Reciprocity. 


Believing you voters want to know 
how your senators and representatives in 
Congress voted on Canadian reciprocity, 
the vote is given below. It shows that 
the Democrats of the whole country voted 
almost to a man for the measure and 
the Republicans of the Eastern states 
yoted quite generally for it, while the 
Republicans of the West voted largely 
against the deal. If you have any bones 
to pick with your servants you better 
save: this list. 

On April 21 the Tlouse passed the Can- 
adian reciprocity bill by the following 
vote: (1D. means Democrat, R. means 
Republican. ) 

Yeas, 267—198 D.. 68 R., 1 Soe. 

Adair, Ind., D.; Aiken, S. C., D.; Ad- 
amson, Ga., ID.; Alexander, Mo., D.; Al- 
len, Ohio, D.; Ames, Mass., R.; Ander- 
son, Ohio, D.; Ansberry, Ohio, D.; An- 
thony. Kans., R.; Ashbrook, Ohio, D.; 
Austin, Tenn., R.; Ayers, N. Y., D.; 
Barchfield, Penn., R.; Barnhart, Ind., D.; 
Bartholdt, Mo., R.: Bartlett, Ga., D.; 
Beall, Texas, D.: Bell, Ga., D.; Berger, 
Wis., Soc.; Bingham, Penn., R.; Black- 
mon, Ala., D.; Boehne, Ind., D.; Booher, 
Mo., D.: Borland, Mo., D.; Bowman, 
Penn., R.; Brown, W. Va., D.; Buchan- 
an, Ill., D.: Bulkley, Ohio, D.; Burke. 
Pa., R.: Burke, Wis., D.; Burleson, 
Texas, D.: Burnett, Ala.. D.; Butler, Pa.. 
R.: Byrnes, S. C., D.; Byrns, Tenn., D.: 
Calder, N. Y., R.; Calaway, Texas, D.: 
Candler, Miss., D.; Cantrill, Ky., D.-° 
Carlin, Mo., R.; Carter, Okla., D.; Cary. 
Wis., R.: Catlin, Mo., R.; Clark, Mo., D.: 
Clark. Fla.. D.: Clavton, Ala.. D.: Cline. 
Ind.. D.: Collier, Miss.. D.: Connell, N. 
Y.. D.: Conry, N. Y., D.: Cooper, Wis.. 
R.: Covington, Md., D.; Cox, Ind., D.: 
Cox, Ohio, D.: Crago, Penn., R.; Cravens. 
Ark., D.: Crumpacker, Ind., R.; Cullon, 
Ind.. D.: Curley, Mass., D.; Danforth, N 
Y.. R.: Daugherty, Mo., D.; Davenport 
Okla., D.: Davis, W. Va., D.; Denver. 
Ohio, PD. : Dickenson, Mo., D. :Dies, Texas. 
D.: Difenderfer, Pa., D.; Dixon, Ind., D.: 
Donohoe, Penn., D.; Doremus, Mich., D.: 
Driscoll, (D. A.) N. Y.. D.: Dupre, La., 
D.: Dyer, Mo., R.; Edwards, Ga., D.: 
Ellerbe, S. C., D.: Estopinal, La., D.-° 
Frans, Tll., D.: Faison, N. C., D.; Farr, 
Tenn.. R.: Ferris, Okla.. D.; Fields, Ky., 
D.: Finley, S. C., D.; Fitzgerald, N. Y.., 
R.: Flood, Va., D.: Flovd, Ark., D.: 
Fornes, N. Y., D.: Foss, Ill., R.; Foster, 
Ill., D.: Francis. Ohio, D.: Fuller, IL, 
R.: Gallagher, Ill., D.; Garner, Texas, 
D.: Garrett. S. C., D.: George, N. Y.. 
D.: Glass, Va., D.; Gillett, Mass., R.: 
Goodwin, N. C., D.: Goeke, Ohio, D.: 
Goldfogle, N. Y., D.; Goodwin. Ark., D.: 
Gordon, S. C., D.; Gould, Maine, D.° 
Graham, Tll., D.: Greene, Mass., R.: 
Grege, Pa., D.: Gregg, Texas, D.: Griest. 
Penn.. R.: Hamill. N. J., D.; Hamilten. 
W. Va.. D.: Hamlin. Mo., D.: Hardwick. 
Ga., D.: Mardy. Texas. D.: Marris. Mass., 
R.: Harrison, Miss.: D.: Harrison, N. Y.. 
D.: Way, Va., D.: Heald, Del., R.: Hef- 
lin, Ala.. D.: Helm, Ky.. D.: Hievins, 
Conn.. R.: Till. Conn., R.: Tlohson. Ala.., 
D.: Wolland. Va., D.: TWonston. Tern.., 
D.: Tloward. Ga., D.; Flowland. Ohio, R.: 
Hrbbard, Towa, R.: Winches, N. J., D.: 
Hull, Tenn.. D.; Tlumphreys, Miss., D.: 
Jacoway. Ark., D.: James, Ky., D.; 
Johnson, S. C., D.: Jones, Vo., D.: Kent. 
Cal.. R.: Kindred, N. Y., D.: Kinkead, 
N. J., D.: Kitehin. N. C., D.: Knowland. 
Cal.. R.: Konie, Md., D.: Konon, Wis., 
D.: Korhly, Ind., D.: Lafferty. Ore.. R.: 
Lomb, Va.. D.: Lawrence, Mass. R.: 
Tee, Ga.: D.: Tee, Pa., D.: Levare. S. C., 
D.: Lever, S. C., D.: Levy, N. Y., D.: 
Lewis. Md.. D.: Linthienm. Md., D.: 
Littlenave. W. Va.. D.: Liovd. Mo., D.- 
Loheck. Neb., D.: Loneworth, Ohio, R.: 
Loud. Mich., R.: McCall, Mass.. R.; Me- 
Cov. N. J.. D.: McCreary. Penn. R.: 
McDer~ott, Tll., D.: MeGillienddy, Maine 
D.: McHenry. Penn., D.: McKinney... 
R.: Macon. Ark.. D.: Madden, TI, R.- 
Medison. Kas., R.: Macuire, Nebr.. D.: 
Maher. N. Y., D.: Mann. Tl. R.: Mar- 
tin. Colo., D.: Matthews, Penn.. R.: Mil- 
ler, Minn., R.: Mitchell, Kas., R.: Moon. 
Tenn.. D.: Moore. Texas, 1.: Morrison, 
Ind., D.; Moss, Ind., D.; Murdock, Kas., 
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Annual Output 43,000,000 





Eighty-five farmers in one Illinois County own 
Eighty-five farmers in one Illinois County are sat- 


Silage is increasing their profits; 
Concrete Silos are cheapest to bui:l; 
Concrete is the best Silo material. 


When you build your silo, feeding floor, tank, trough or fence posts 


Use Universal Portland Cement 
It’s the best Cement 
Send for our new Silo Book — just printed — 72 pages of plans, 


instructions and pictures, telling the whole story “ How to Build 
Write now for a free copy. 


Address the nearest office of the Company 


UNIVERSAL ‘cine COMPANY 









—=@K FREE BOOK = 
on WINTER WHEAT and RYE. 


Tells all about the hardiest and greatest 
producing varieties. 

Also the best CLOVERS and GRASSES 
for fall sowi:g, together with experiments 
and tests;— also what Nursery Stock und 
Flowering Bulbs to plant in fall and how to 
care for them. 

Write today for full information and prices. 


Farmer Seed & Nursery Co., 








3 377 6th Ave. Faribault, Minn. 


WINTER WHEAT 


Choicest selected stocks most carefully grown. 


Turkish Red per bu. $1.50; 10 bu. $13.50 

Defiance per bushel $1.75; 10 bu. $15.00 

Red Cross (beardiess) per ba. $1. 75; 10 bu.$16.00 

Samples and descriptive circular free on application. Special 

prices on large lots. Bags free. 

IOWA SEED CO., Dept. D 4, Des Moines, Ia. 
Alfalfa, how 


ALFALFA ie 


how to harvest and care for it. Full informa- 
tion for corn belt farmers who wish to grow 
alfalfa. Circular and price list with samples of 
choice recleaned seed free on application. 








How to grow 





IOWA SEED CO. Dept. D4, DES MOINES, IOWA 











133 Cents aRod 


aw For 18 in. 14 3-4 for 22-In. Hog 

Fence; 15sec for %-inch; 18 8-46 
for 32-inch; 25¢ for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 48-inch Poultry 
fence 28 1-2e. Sold on 30 days 
trial. 80 rod as Ideal Barb 




































































Wire $1.65 talogue free. 
KITSELMAN 
—w—s Box 220 MUNCIE. ID, 
— 
PO. 
Made. 


Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
have no agents. Selldirect to user at 
factory piece on 30 days free trial 

We pay allfreight. Catalog shows 87 
styles and heights of farm and ee ltry 
fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write today 


COED SING FENCE ay, 
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Fe Handsome, cost less than wood, 
gai more durable. Don't buy a fence 
iia cs until you get ovr Free Catalogue 

DDUILEX XXX XU DY and S: 

ODIIEXX XX XID _ We can save you money, 
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XXX XT Kokomo Fence Machine Co, 
423 North St . Kokomo. Ind. 


BRACELET AND RING FREE 
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PAINT AND HOW TO USE IT 


PAINT HAS VALUE. 
| do not believe that the 
paint as an asset is even yet fully rec- 
ognized by the people who use it. A 
prominent paint manufacturer used to ad- 
vertise, that “good paint nothing, 
because it saves more than it costs.” 
This is the fact which is oftenest for- 
gotten—that paint not only freshens and 
beautifies our surroundings, but that it 
also protects the surfaces to which it is 
applied and saves them from decay. 

It does more than this: It promotes 
general cleanliness and thrift. If the 
painting is regularly attended to on the 
farm, we may be pretty sure that other 
things will not be neglected. After the 
house is painted, other shortcomings are 
apparent and a general slicking up nat- 
urally follows. Furthermore, 

Paint may be bought in two forms— 
as a heavy paste, consisting of white lead 
in oi] and colors for producing the de- 
sired tints; or as prepared paints, ready 
for use. 

Prepared paints can be used by any- 
one who will carefully follow the printed 
instructions accompanying them: though 
with them also the practical nainter’s 
superior knowledge makes it well worth 
what it costs to employ him. 

There has been much discussion of late 
as to the best seasen for painting. I pre- 
fer the early fall months and my own 
painting is aways done during that sea- 
son. The reasons for this preference are: 
1. The atmosphere is dry and the surfaces 
are in proper condition. Moisture is fa- 
tal to new paint. It causes blistering, 
neeling and cracking. 2. There are no 
insects blundering about and sticking to 
the fresh paint. 3. Ccld weather is bet- 
ter than hot weather for new paint. The 
new naint hardens slowly during the win- 
ter and by summer is ready to stand any 
weather. Paint applied in the spring is 
likely to be baked and blistered by the 
sudden advent of hot weather. 4. Paint- 
ers for some inscrutable reason are usual- 
ly more amenable in the fall than in the 
spring and will better heed advice to give 
plenty of time for drying between coats. 

A safe rule is to paint only on dry sur- 
faces in dry weather, and to allow a week 
between coats. If this rule be followed 
and an excess of dryer avoided, satis- 
factory work can be done at any season 
when the thermometer does not fall be- 
low 40 degrees nor rise above 80 degrees. 

It is harder to get good results on 
modern lumber than it was on the lum- 
ber our fathers knew. That was chiefly 
clear white pine, well-washed out during 
the lon* journey of the raft to the saw 
mill, and air dried for months or years 
hefore it was scld. We pay the penalties 
of progress just as much as we profit from 
its advantages. There is little white pine 
left and that little is not good and is 
ill-prepared for painting. Mostly we see 
vellow pine, cynoress, etc. These two are 
ahominable woods to paint, the yellow 
pine because it is uneven and full cf 
rosin, the cypress because it is hard and 
rreasy. The paint must be tempered to 
suit the lumber. 

When about to paint a new house, we 
first examine the surface. If it is soft 
and absorbent, the paint is made very 
thin for the first or priming coat. If a 
readv-for-use paint has been selected it 
must be thinned with about two quarts 
of-pure raw linseed oil and one pint of 
turnentine to the gallon of paint as ap- 
plied. If the lumber is hard and non- 
absorbent, like oak, chestnut, maple, ete 
the priming coat must be thicker. For 
such weods one quart of oil and one 
quart to three nints of turpentine will be 
a sufficient addition to the gallon of paint. 

Yellow pine and cynress reaunire spe- 
cial treatment. It is best to allow them 
to weather for six months or more hefore 
painting at all. When ready to paint 
vellow pine all knots and resinous streaks 
should be given a coat of shelbic varnish. 
The priming coat shou'd then be prepared 
ns for hard-wood, except . that there 
should be a little more turpentine. The 


value of 


costs 


| wood. 





By a Professional Painter. 


priming coat for cypress is the same as 
for yellow pine. 

The trick in priming is to spread the 
paint out well and to work it into the 
This coat is the foundation, and 
The neces- 


if it lets go the job is ruined. é 
is 


sity of working it well into the pores 
self-evident. 

The priming coat, if properly mixed 
and applied, will dry with a “dead” sur- 
face—that is, without gloss. The next 
coat will adhere to such a surface far 
more firmly than toa glossy surface. 

After the priming coat is thoroughly 
dry, which will be in three or four days 
(best to give it a week), all nail holes, 
ete., should be stopped with putty, pre- 
ferably colored to match the paint, by 
working into it a little of the paint itself. 
The best putty is cheap and it does not 
pay to economize on this item. 

The treatment of the second coat de- 
pends upon the number of coats decided 
are absolutely necessary for good results, 
though a single ccat is often made to suf- 
fice, from false ideas of economy. Three 
coats of paint properly brushed out are 
together but little thicker than tissue 
paper, which is certainly thin enough, 
considering the service required. It is 
a proverb among paint men that “three 
thin coats are twice as efficient as two 
thick coats.” 

If. hawever, two coats are the limit, the 
finishing coat should be as it comes from 
the can, applied with a full brush and 
spread evenly, and smoothly, brushing 
first across the beards and then length- 
wise, 

If three coats are used, 
the second coat shculd be thinned with 
only enough turpentine to reduce’ the 
gloss, about 1% pints to the gallon of 
paint will usually suffice. This coat 
should be well brushed out. A full week 
should be allowed for drying. For the 
third, cr finishing coat, the paint should 
be applied as it comes from the can, un- 
less found too thick for smooth working. 
in which case a very little raw linseed 
oil may he stirred in. This coat should 
be applied with a full brush, well brushed 
out, and finished by lightly brushing 
lenethwise of the boards. 

Repainting over old paint requires 
judement. The surface is carefully ex- 
amined as to condition. If the old paint 
has peeled or shows signs of letting go, 
scrape off with a steel scraper as much 
as can be detached and sand-paner the 
worst spots. If the old paint is dry and 
absorbent. thin the new paint, as for sec- 
ond coating with oil and turpentine, and 
finish with a second coat of the paint 
as it comes in the can. 

If the ald surface is in fairly good con- 
dition, firmly adherent and not very 
snoney, use the new paint as directed for 
third coating on new work. 

The choiee of tints and colors is larve- 
Iv a matter of taste and training: but 
there are certain rules of universal ap- 
plication and certain practical consid- 
erations which should be taken into ac- 
connt. 

The first of these practical considera- 
tions is the fact that the darker shades, 
all things being equal, wear better than 
white or light tints. This is an unfor- 
tunate fact, but nevertheless a fact. 

The second fact is that a tint usually 
wears better than the white paint from 
which it is made. A prominent painter, 
after inspecting all the tests to which ref- 
erence has been made, remarked, “It is a 
curious fact. that the addition of small 
auantities of almast any old thing to pure 
white lead seems to improve it.” This is 
a hint from a practical man worth bear- 
ing in mind. 

The general rules for the selection of 
colors are: 

1. Light colors for a dark or shady 
situation: darker cclors for the full glare 
of the sunlight. 

2. Light colors increase the apparent 
size of a building, dark colors decrease it. 

3. Startling contrasts—as of green 
and purple, blue and yellow, red‘and blue, 


as is proper, 





should be avoided or very sparingly in- 
troduced. 

4. The general color scheme should 
harmonize with and should be governed 
by the character of the building, its ar. 
chitecture and surroundings. 

A volume might be written, volumes 
have been written on this subject, so. it 
is hopeless to attempt to cover it .here, 
One of the most practical and helpful 
booklets of this sort available is the lit- 
tle illustrated pamphlet, issued about twa 
years ago by the Paint Manufacturers 
Association, under the title “Fashions in 
Ilouse Painting.” It contains some 14 
or 15 color schemes suited to houses of 
various types, and was prepared for the 
association by a representative committee 
of painters and architects. Anyone can 
have a copy for the asking, and I could 
not hope to improve on its suggestions. 

As the end of all this advice and ex- 
planations, I would say, select a paint of 
gocd repute, but hire a painter to do the 
practical work of applying it. 

The interior of the house is still more 
important than the exterior from sani- 
tary considerations. Paint, flat wall 
coatings or one of the hygienic kalso- 
mines are net only more wholesome, but 
also more heautiful than wall paper, 
and in the long run cost no more. 

Beyond the instructions which accom- 
pany these products, no advice is neces- 
sary, except the precaution that before 
apnlyin« an oil paint to ~laster or cement, 
the surface should be brushed over with 
a solution of zine sulphate in water 
(equal parts of each by weight) and al 
lowed to drv 48 hours before painting 
The same rule holds for painting on con- 
crete, cement. or plaster in any situation. 

As for wall paper, it is a nesting place 
for germs, it cannct be washed, and has 
nothing but cheapness, convenience and 
variety to commend it. But if wall paper 
is used—and I suppose it always will be 
—<don’t double its unwholesomeness by 
adding laver to layer. In some states 
the removal of old paper before repaper- 
ing is required by law. It should be so 
in all states. 

TREATMENT OF FLOORS. 

Rugs, also, as most people know, are 
more wholesome than carpet. Hardwood 
floors usually go with russ, but are not 
absolutely necessarv. An ordinary floor 
in good condition mav be stained and 
painted into a satisfactory substitute, pro- 
vided the cracks are filled with one of the 
several “crack fillers” which can be 
bought in paint stores. 

Before anything else is done, the floor 
should be thorouchly scrubbed and dried, 
rough places sand-papered and nail holes, 
ete., stopped with putty. After the cracks 
have been filled. one of the advertised 
varnish stains may he applied and over 
this two coats of good floor varnish. Or 
the floor can be painted after filling with 
a good floor naint. which is so made that 
it dries harder and tougher than ordi- 
nary paints. 

A floor finished in either way is very 
easily cleaned by wiping with a damp 
cloth. 

Some housewives have a mania for 
varnishing furniture. I have seen a fine 
old mahogany clock case so thickly en- 
crusted with successive coats of: bad var- 
nish that it looked like black cast iron. 
The hest advice to peonle with this nro- 
pensity is that of “Punch” to pecnle ahout 
to marry—“Don’t !” Rub the old furniture 
thorourhly with a mixture of boiled lin- 
seed oi] and turpentine, and let it go at 
that. If scratched. rub out the scratches 
with boiled oil and whiting, then apnly 
the boiled oi] and turpentine. Varnish 
that requires complete removal mav_ be 
remowed with varnish remover. This 
should be done in the onen air, as these 
compounds are very inflammable. 

Porch chairs. ete.. should be painted 
each spring with a thin coat of chair 
paint, red and ereen being the colors gen- 
erally nreferred. Carriage paint will 
serve if chair paint is not at h 
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HE annual loss in eggs 
sent to market by the 
farmers will run well 
over $2,000,000 in any 
of the mid-western 
states. Intelligent care 
and marketing on the 
part of the farmer 
would save, in addition 
to this loss. something over $3,000,000 
more. The total then in any of these 
states is in excess of $5,000,000 each year 
and this loss is nearly all confined to 
the three summer months. 

A careful estimate shows that a loss 
of ten per cent shows with the first cand- 
ling by the country egg merchant or store- 
keeper, varying of course in different lo- 
calities. The second candling and sort- 
ing by the city receiver or commission 
man will show another loss of three to 
five per cent from rots or eggs which 
although not rotten, are unfit to offer for 
sale as food. 

This enormous loss constitutes a waste 
that is a grievous wrong to all concerned 
and whether it is committed unintention- 
ally or not it is too grave a matter to pass 
without serious consideration. How shall 
this awful loss be stopped? By those who 
really want to do something, how can it 
be avoided? 

SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENTS. 

For ordinary conditions I will suggest 
the following: 

For Farmers.—Keep  standard-bred 
stock, thus insuring uniformity of nro- 
duct. Sell only full-sized (two ounce) 
fresh, clean, uniformly shaped eggs. Keep 
nests clean; confine broody hens: gather 
them at least twice daily; keep in a cool, 
clean place free from all odors. Never 
offer for sale small, dirty, cracked, stain- 
ed or doubtful eggs. All such can be 
consumed at home and if good no loss to 
producer. If bad no one suffers an unjust 
loss and the farmer or producer is 
spared the chagrin of having actually of- 
fered to anyone eggs unfit for food. Fat- 
ten all surplus stock: bring it up to the 
standard: weight. 

For Shippers.—Pack eggs uniformly in 
standard cases, with new medium fillers 
or those in perfect condition and clean; 
using excelsior, cork shavings, cut straw 
or corrugated board. Store cases in a 
cool, dry place free from odors, draughts 
and undue heat. Ship eggs often as twice 
a week in warm weather, using express 
or local ‘refrigerator car. Ship live, 
healthy poultry in large full sized stand- 
ard coops: dressed poultry neatly 
wrapped~and packed in suitable boxes 
and barrels, and send to reliable dealers. 

Personally I am satisfied that the great- 
est part of the movement to secure bet- 
ter egg quality in the hot months es- 
pecially must come from the source of 
supply, the farmer himself. It is a sin 
to sell anyone an egg unfit for food pur- 





“ poses ‘or an egg so handled that it is un- 


fit for food when it reaches its destina- 
tion in the far away city market. It 
is a simple matter to determine the fit- 
ness or freshness of an egg for food and 
it is the duty of every person selling said 
eggs to be positive that each egg is fresh, 
Sweet and clean. Candling eggs is a sim- 
ple matter and can be rapidly done. 
FERTILE EGGS A MENACE. 

There js another point generally ig- 
nered by those who are striving to secure 
better eggs and this is that the egg most 
dangerous is the fertile egg. One of the 








greatest, if not the greatest, causes for 
| this immense loss is due to the fact that 
practically all of the eggs are fertile and 
| when the heat of a summer like the pres- | 
ent one is added the only natural result 
jis a product that has been following 
natural lines of partial incubation, even 
lif only so far as to render it unfit for 
|food. Infertile eggs are the only safe 
eggs in summer. As a retail dealer the 
writer has been offered time and time 
again a good premium for infertile eggs 
for food purposes from those who from 
bitter experience had become afraid of 
the ordinary egg after July. Does not 
this fact suggest to every thinking egg 
producer what natural method to follow. 
See to it that your eggs are infertile dur- 
ing the summer months and it will reduce 
your care 90 per cent at least. This can be 
done by selling the males just as soon as 
the matching season is over, which is 
usually by the middle or the end of June. 
After that time the males are a bill of 
expense. a nuisance and an actual men- 
ace to the young growing stock and espe- 
cially the pullets. We can talk and suggest 
until doomsday but will never begin to cut 
down this frightful loss and waste of 
more than thirty millions until we get at 
the root of the evil. An infertile egg 
will as you know withstand the 103 de- 
grees of heat during three weeks of incu- 
bator life or under the old hen and not 
be changed, in fact come through. it so 
nicely that it is even apt to get into some 
folks fresh egg baskets. In the _ hot 
weather the best fertile egg ever laid will 
not stand the several periods of hen heat 
|which it many times is subjected to by 
laying hens in the nest and even if gath- 
ered carefully each night the fresh laid 
egg that has been in the nest all day is 
in such condition that it will not be in 
good condition if it has to stand a long 
hot trip to the city markets. Perhaps 
you have not given this your serious con- 
sideration but you better do so as these 
millions are yours that are being wasted. 

BAD EGGS HAVE BAD INFLUENCE. 

Another phase of this matter that you 
j|have undoubtedly overlooked is the fact 
\that every dozen eggs that you allow to 
leave your hands that is not absolutely 
fresh, and leave in such condition that 
they can remain so increases the cost of 
fresh eggs to everyone of the people who 
consume eggs for daily food. I am afraid 
that many egg producers get the idea that 
the city folks have plenty of money and 
can afford to pay good stiff prices for 
your eggs, but I want you to remember 
that of the people in the city only a small 
number are of this class and that eighty 
per cent of the people have to count the 
pennies as well as yourself and perhaps 
more so, and it is a vital matter with 
them whether eggs are 15 or 30 cents a 
dozen. It is a fact that the quality of | 
your eggs largely determines the price 
and also a fact that this great and un- 
necessary loss only makes the price of the 
strictly fresh egg so high that the ordi- 
nary householder in the city cannot af- 
ford to eat many, if any. 





‘loss, the city consumer altogether? 





Take as an example some large city. 
It needs 100,000 dozen eggs weekly. These 
are shipped in to the city dealer or com- | 
mission man by the country egg dealers, 
and for which they have paid the farmers | 
13 cents a dozen. When they arrive they | 
are of such an uneven quality that they; 
are candled and sorted and put into four! 
grades, or “fresh gathered,” “firsts” | 





(fair), “seconds” (poor) and lastly the 
“small,” “dirties,’ and “cracks.” The 
last two are disposed of to unscrupulous 
bakers and others for about 10 cents a 
dozen, showing an actual loss, The 
“firsts” are sold to the small grocers and 
are in turn sold to the city housewife 
and she has to use them to cook with 
and on the table if the family can stand 
it and are not particular. The best 
grade go to the fancy grocer, hotel and 
railroad diner and sold for. probably 20 
cents a dozen, wholesale. “At retail ‘the 
best are sold for 25 to 30 cents a dozen 
and the small grocer gets 20 or 22 cents 
a dozen. The consumer pays an exhorbi- 
tant price for the good eggs and the 
family of the poorer classes go on short 
rations or without altogether. 

Now Mr. Producer, who stands this 
No, 
it is yourself as well, and the poorer man 
of the city is deprived of eating fresh 
eggs because your product does not get 
to him as I know you wish it might, that 
is if you ever give this matter a thought. 
The uneven quality of your eggs demand 
a grading and a wide range of prices. 
Had all the 100,000 dozen eggs been of a 
uniform quality no such grading would 
have been necessary even in the city and 
as a result you, as an egg producer would 
have received more money for your eggs 
and the consumer would have been able 
to secure sweet, clean and strictly fresh 
eggs at a price within his means. Until 
the country egg farmer awakens to the 
fact that he is actually losing money and 
also morally awake to the fact that he is 
by his carelessness depriving his brother 
in the city of enjoying fresh eggs at a 
livable price we will not see any great or 
material change unless laws are enacted 
and enforced so stringently that a partial 
result will be secured. 

As a closing query I should like to ask 
the farmers, who by the way taken as a 
whole are our sources of egg supply, why 
if their co-operative creamery can handle 
the cream of one hundred or more farmérs 
and by so doing turn out a product that 
is uniform in price to the producer and 
consumer, why cannot your creamery 
handle your eggs and in a large measure 
secure the same results?—F. OC. Butler. 


2 2, 2, 
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Preserving Eggs. 

If the correspondent whose article was 
published in the June issue of Successful 
Farming in regard to preserving eggs in 
salt, would use the water glass method 
once, I think he would not care to use 
salt any more. For seven or eight years 
we have used water glass for keeping 
eggs, and have invariably been successful 
in preserving the eggs, and also in sell- 
ing them at quite an. advance in price 
above the summer quotations, althoug! 
they were sold as packed eggs. 

Directions for using water glass, which 
can be had at any drug store, are very 
simple. To one quart of water glass add 
ten quarts of water which has previously 
been boiled and cooled. Put this solu- 
tion in stone jars or clean wooden kegs. 
—metal vessels are not satisfactory—let 
stand twenty-four hours or longer, stir- 
ring several times in order to thoroughly 
mix the water glass with the water. It 


is then ready for the eggs, and this 
amount will cover sixteen or eighteen 
dozen. We use this amount in an eight 


gallon jar. ° 
The eggs should be put in the solution 
each day as they are gathered, and care 
should be taken that no soiled or cracked 
eggs are putin and there will be no dan- 
ger but that they will come out all right 
in six or eight months. We have neyer 
tried keeping them longer than this, “so 


eannot tell from experience how long 
they would keep good.—M. E. 8S. Charles. 
% &% % 


I like the vim and vigor that you put in 
your editorials, and the encouragement 
that you give your readers. It helps me 
to read a good spicy article, that holds up 
the bright side, and see’s something good 
in everything. and everybody and you cer 
tainly do this at all times.—/J. J. Wiles. 
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A few days ago a brother farmer asked 
me how I kept our automobile in such 
good running order all the time after 
almost two seasons’ constant use. Ile 
has used his car but six months and it is 
frequently out of commission and in the 
repair shop. 

Upon inquiry I found that this farmer 
treated his car much as he has all the 
tools on his farm. The binder, mower, 
hay rake, sulky plow, and even the 
buggy stand out in the weather when 
not in use. The times of oiling are few 
ahd far between, and he has been treat- 
ing his automohile in the same manner. 


“Do you keep your machine properly | 


oiled, and follow the directions in the 
instruction hook?” 

“What ‘instruction hook? 
one and wouldn't have time to 
over if I had one. 
structions to run an automobile.” 

I said no more just then but went out 
to the road to look his car over. 

“My transmission doesn’t work right 
and I have hard work to shift the gears,” 
he said. 

Under my direction he removed the 
transmission cover, and I found it was 
the first time he had done that job. I 
found there was hardly a bit of oil or 
grease in the case and gears were 
nearly ruined by chipping and running 
dry. I told him I looked into my trans- 
mission once a week or oftener, accord- 
ing to distance traveled, and kept the 
oil supply up to the required limit all 
the time. Now, after two seasons’ use 
there is not the least bit of wear in a 
single gear of the transmission. 

This farmer had never filled a single 
compression grease cup on his car, and 
but two cups had even been screwed 
down. 
the radiator getting dry and had even got 
stuck on the road for want of water. 
Once he had to walk half a mile for a 
pail of water and waited two hours for 
his engine cylinders to cool down. Tle 
seldom lee-od into his radiator before 


I never saw 
look it 


leaving home. Ile was oblived to go to) 


the repair shop often and he told them 
to look after everything necessary, and 
he supposed the repair 
enough water, etc. 

This farmer never oucht to have 
bought a car for he did not know how 
to take_eare of it. Tle is an exceptional 
case, possibly, but there are a few other 
farmers in the country who keep their 
tools just as he does and would prob; 
ably give the same treatment to their 
automobiles. 

It certainly does not pay any farmer 
to care for tools, wagons, carriazes or 
automobiles by neglecting to oil the bear- 
ings, and to keep the adjustments proper- 
ly tightened up, but the worst treatment 
of all is to leave them out in the 
weather when not in use. 

I never go out with my car without 
looking it over to see if there is any- 
thing out of order. The tires are kept 
inflated to the limit pressure and I 
haven't had a tire puncture or blowout 
since September 17, when I came home 
from the state fair at Detroit. Of course 
it has possibly been more or less “luck” 
that I have been so “lucky” about 
punctures, but a hard tire is far less apt 
to get punctured. There are cuts and 
slight surface punctures on my tires, but 
thev eclance off. I mend these places 
myself with cement and plastic material. 
The car is equipped with high grade tires 
to commence with. I use a tire guage to 
test the pressure and keep in the neig! - 
borhood of 80 pounds. My pump is a 


1 don’t need any in- | 


Ile said he often had trouble about | 


man put in, 


strong heavy compound one that tucks 
the air into the tire in a burrv. 

As I am a_ machinist and cabinet 
maker, and have the necessary tools to 
work with, when I get tired of working 
in my office or library 1 go out to the 
|barn and “tinker.” I never worked an 
‘hour in a machine or carpenter shop for 
any man or company, but tinker for the 
jlove of it. So I have added many im- 
provements to our family touring car. 1 
lhuilt fore doors last winter, made a model 
too] box, both hot and cold water sup- 
ply tanks, carried underneath the body, 
with piping and valves to supply water 
in convenience, have a folding lunch 
table to attach to the back of front seat, 
and I now have attached a starter. 

My car is good for ten years’ service 
yet, judzed by present conditions after 
two seasons’ use. It was a fine car to 
commence with and it has been taken 
care of. The gasoline has cost us ten 
cents a gallon ard the repairs have been 
trivial—/. Hl. Brown, 


Keep Chickens Out of the Barn. 


ty the first of November, if not sooner, 
the chickens on any farm should be 
trained to roost at night in the hen house. 
In the summer time the young chickens 
were raised in small coops in the chicken 
vard and of course were accustomed to 
stay there at night, but along in the fall 
they shou'd be trained to go to the 
chicken house. It will require patient 
effort to get all the stragglers gathered 
up, and it may he several weeks before 
it will cease to be necessary to go out at 
night and catch those that have not 
learned the proper place to roost. 

Many persons neglect this and as a 
consequence their chickens roost any 
place, in the trees and on the fences as 
long as the weather will permit, and 
when it becomes necessary to seek shelter 
they go to the outbuildings and sheds, 
and especially to the barn. They are at- 
tracted to these places on account of the 
rrain they can find and at night they fiy 
up on the nearest place and go to roost. 
One can go into many barns after night 
and find chickens roosting on the pieces 
of machinery, if any are kept in the 
harn. on the mangers, the stalls and on 
\the harness where it is hung tp on the 
pegs. As a result the whole place and 
everything in it is soon in a filthy con- 
dition. Some persons are evidently so 
accustomed to this condition of affairs 
that they are unconscious of it and the 
same thing goes on year after year. 

It occasionally happens that the drop- 
pines are allowed to accumulate in the 
chicken house until it gets in such a 
filthy condit‘on and heeomes so infested 
with lice that the chickens are compelled 
to seek another roosting place on this ac- 
count. Now, if any man who is dis- 
gusted at having the chickens roost in 
the barn and does not know the reason 
will examine the chicken house he may 
possibly find the solution of the problem. 
Very likely this place requires a thor 
ough cleaning and _ possiblv a_ coat of 
w'‘tewach to make it a fit "lace for the 
chickens to stay in. It will also add to 
the comfort of the fowls if the loose 
ho-rds are fastened on to keep out the 
cold wind and if the openings in the roof 
are mended. 

If a suitable place is provided for the 
chickens and they are trained to roost 
there the owner will have no more trou- 
ble with his chickens staying in the barn: 
for at night every one will be in its place 
in the coop.—Margaret Whitney. 
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Our Guarantee We at 
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Every article bought of us 
is guaranteed a decided bar: 
gain. If any article does aot 
please you or fails to come up 
to your expectations, then ' 
you may return same at our} requirements 
freight expense both ways, ba unusual 
and we will refund your mon} {24.0% 
eyinfull, Satisfaction guar:| for the Bi 
anteed in every instance. HW 
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Handsome Calocial Dresser, $5.60 


1 A.D. 4101. One of our best price 
wrecking bargains. Made of seasoned 
hardwood, elegant £oite2 quarter- 
sawed oak finish. 219 inch top; 18 
inch square French beveled mirror; 
artistic scroll mirror standards; mirror 
frame attached so glass will stay at 
any angle desired; t p ornamented 
with neat wood carving. Four draw- 
ers of splendid ft and workman- 
slip, with good locks, Large draw- 
ers have reinforced bottoms, all 
drawers have stcel stops. Single 
panelends. Finish and cabinet work 
equal to that regularly found in $15 
dressers; weight 100 lbs. Shipped from yné 





$36 = this Fino 2 H. P. 
asoline Engine 

Here's the best, strongest, : 

most reliable and most dura A 

Lie Gasoline Engine ever of [2 

fored for anything like this 

price. Brand new and 

strictly high grade in 

every respect. Evers 

part carefully machine 

and accurately, fitted. 

Lest material. Bindin 


marantee and 30 day’s 

frial. Full instructions 
Send for catalog—at & 
saving of 504. 








my Buoy or Harness 


Ag) This Fine Leather Quar 

= ter Top Buggy, biack 
with Brewster greer 
gear, %s tires, narrow 
or wide § 
track....ccsc, . 


Fine Single Strap Harness 
$10 93 At this price we fur- 
. nish new sct single 
harness, made of 
best leather, also 
atrongly sewed; 
giaranteed to be 5 


satisfactory. 
Send for our Free Harness Booklet. 








Famous Wool Finished Blankets 


240.766. This 
famous Wool 
Bianket, woven 
ery) yore es- 
pecially _pre- 
pered. Ends 
ave deep, fanc 
borders and are fin- 
ished with silk tape. 
Soft, warm, comfy. Gray 
ortan. Do not show soil 
quickly. Positively guaranteed. Size 
66x80 inches. Shipping weight about 4 
pounds, State color when 


ordering. Price per pair...........8 §* Systems, 
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efrice- Wreck- 
Books 


ul Merchandise Bargains Ever Offered 


chdise 


are most interested In and MAIL COUPON TODAY 
» of 30% to 50% on Every Purchace 
ndising bave such phenomenal price wrecking bargains as these 
“The World’s Bargain Center. During the past six months 
gn that has pluced us in possession of one of the largest stocks of 
ever gathered together by any one institution. We have searched the 
ns obtainable and you can rely absolutely uponevery item published 
, Merchand!xe Books as being a genuine money saving bargain. 
es Everything Under The Sun 
mut from a needle toa harvesting machine. No difference what your 
you at bargain prices. The few bargains here listed have been selected 
sock and merely give youa hint of the tremendous moncy saving ad 
our orders. Make up aselection from this page and send us the order 
we Tisfaction or your money back. And don’t fail to send coupon below 


inte in. 


SE WRECKING COMPANY 


cb 


wide as 


Tements 
UDUsua) 
Ju 
Big ha 


FREE 





Our Reliability 


Our capital stock and sure 
plus in excess of $1,500,000 
is proof of our responsibility. 
Ainy publisher of any paper 
in America will tell you that 
we ‘MAKE GOOD"’ on every 
statement. Write the great« 
est bank of the west—The 
Commercial Continental Nae 
tional Bank of Chicago. 
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order amounting to 


Ladies’ All-Wool Panama Skirt 


This All Wool Panama Skirt 
is offered to you at half its 
real value, We captured an entire stock at 
ari liculously low prices you get the benefit. 
atest kilte 

is cut to give the new straight line effoct. 
trimmed wit 
loops and buttons. Cut to give perfect — | 
by alternating plaits. Fu 

“ bottom, ample room in walking. 
manship, #t guaranteed. Cvlors, black or 
navy blue. Sizes, 22 to 30 waist, 37 to4i length. 


flounce style and 
silk braided 


1 swecp aroun 
Best work- 


Cloth sample on request. Give your mceas- 


To Help Put Eggs in the Basket. 

Give that hen the proper material and 
she will lay all mght, but you can't ex- 
pect her to.do it with just corn when 
corn is only a fat-producing food. ~ 

Next to pure air, water is the cheapest 
thing we can supply our poultry, and 
don't forget that water must be supplied 
in order to get eggs. 

The very best of food without a plenti- 
ful supply of pure, fresh water will. fail 
to induce the hens to lay. Reduce. the 
drinking part of. your hen’s ration ‘and 
the egg yield will soon be reduced, for 
| water is the principal substance in an 
eae and it cannot be reduced. 

t is only when eggs are used that the 
consumer lJeagns that they are not fresh, 
and, as a rfle, he is willing to pay a 
jlarger sum for eggs that he knows 'to be 
‘good and that are delivered to him from 
the yard of the producer in person, 

Do not think that because the hens 
have free range no grit need be supplied 
them. A large flock of poultry will, in 
; the course of time, clean up all the avail- 
able grit from a large area around their 
quarters. 

Don't forget the hen’s dust bath. They 
must have it to be healthy and happy. 
And put plenty of straw or other litter 
on the floor of the scratching sheds and 
the hen house, and make the hens scratch 
for their whole grain. They need ex- 
ercise. 

Also you can watch them at work and 
will know your best layers. Then when 
the good wife wants a chicken-dinner 
you will not kill your best hen and leave 
alive a fat, lazy one who is not laying 
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Ee MICHAELSE F enough eggs to pay for her keep. 

Visit the hen house often, so the hens 
will feel acquainted and not be afraid of 
you. Then you can gather the eggs 
without disturbing them. 

Be sure there are no bad drafts in the 
hen house. A bad draft on the fowls 
will cause them to have roup and make 
the owner a great deal of trouble, and 
possibly a loss of part of his flock. 

It is the little details that make the 
difference hetween success and failure in 
poultry raising. 

The pullets that are filling the egg- 
basket their first winter are the ones that 
delight the farmer's heart, and the poul- 
tryman who has such a flock will soon be 
reaping the reward of his well-managed 
business, 

For those who do not have much room 
for poultry, bantams are excellent chick- 
ens. They thrive well in close confine- 
ment; a flock of a dozen can be kept in 
a yard ten feet seuare, and a good-sized 
dry-coods box will serve as a house. 

Most persons are of the opinion that 
bantams, because of their small size, are 
valuable only for ornamental purposes. 
They are mistaken. however, for while 
they are rather too small for table use, 
they will more than pay for their keep 
in the number of eggs they will lay. They 
are small eaters, yet the hens will pro- 
duce on an average 100 eggs each year, 
and the eggs are almost as large as those 
laid by some strains of Leghorns. 

Every one who has ever had experience 
with poultry knows that cleanliness is 
absolutely imperative if the flock. is to 
prove profitable. 

The development of the cold-storage 
business in eggs has made it difficult for 
city people to secure fresh eggs, or good 
quality eggs, therefore, there is a good 
business for farmers. 

Invite customers to visit your farm and 
give them every opportunity to know 
your methods. When once you have se- 
eured the confidence of your customers 
they will pay vou a high price rather 
than go elsewhere. 

Fowls will do something toward bal- 
ancing their own rations, and they will 
take more or less exercise if they have 
the chance. But they cannot rid their 
quarters of filth and vermin. No doubt, 
however, but that the fowls on many 
farms would he glad if they could per- 
form such work. It would be done then. 
—F. H. Sweet. 
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$20.75—And We Pay the Freight 


This high-grade Harris A Sewing Machine, guar 
anteed for 20 years, foronly 
$20.76 and we pay freight 
to all points East of Den- 
ver, Col. Besides you are 
nlluwed 60 days in which to try 
it in your own home, Notice 
the beauty of design; golden 
quarter-sawed oak, hand pol- 
ished ball bearings, drop front 
automatic lift. r full sect of at- 
tachments with each machine. The 
finest material, best workmanship. 
Greatest bargain offered. Sen‘ for 
our Sey ing Machino Catalog- free. 


Building Materia 


Acomplete stock of brand 
new Lumber, Doors, Win- 
dows, Millwork, Builder’s 
Hariware and everything 
needed to build orconstruct. 
Write for our lumber price § 
list. We will save you 20% 
to 50%. Our Free Bcok of 
Plans contains 96 pages of 
modern homes, bungalows 
and barns. It is sent free 
on application. It quotes 
prices outright for the com- 
plete buildings, 


Tailored 


—— 











Steam and Hot Water Heating 


We furnish complete Hot Air, 
Ilot Wator and Stcam Heating 
plants ofevery kind. It makes 
no difference whether it is an 
old or a now build- - 
ing, we can furnish 
material at real 
*Wrecking Prices.’ 
Our Speciai Heating Booklet, 
which we send free to those 
interested, tells all the 
facts and gives muh val- 
uableinformation. Scnd us 
sketch or diagram of your ag 
building or home and we 
will make von an estimate, 


Plumbing Material 


Everything needed in Plumbing Ma- 
tericl. Our prices mean a saving to you 
of3.%to5.%. Here 
is an illustration 


mest, Up-to- of a bathroom out- 


long, semi- 
in the panel 
hed to the 
ia walking. 
& guarantced. 
Bto 4 bust 
Sb 4 length. 
is when you 
on ro- 
Shipping weirht, 
yin, $4.06. 


Pres 


about $00 for 

same outfit. 

catalog describes 

all our outfits in ‘ ~ 
detail. Shows howto install them wit 
out the aid of a plumber ata oeving of 
at least 50%. Send for this book today 














Cement Coated Wire Nails *1-22 


Per Kog. Nails that are built for keeps 
—outi.st all others and hold better, 

Cheaper than ordinary wire 

nails. By a patented pro- 
cess they are coated with cement prep. 
aration that lasts forever. Drive easily 
bit are hard topullout. Onceusethem 
and you will have no others, as for every 
purpose they are far superior to the 
common kind. Full kegs—not lb. weight. 
Size Mm Skee Price i . to K Price 


Pipes, Fittings 


Rejuvenated Pipe, 


a JREJUVENATED PIPE D 


complete with threads and couplings, suitable for 





gas, oil, water and conveyance of all liquids. 
l inch, perfoot - 3e Ii inch, per foot - 4e 
Larger sizes at correspondingly low prices. Write 
for list of Pipe fittinrs, Valves aad everything con- 
nected with well drilling and piping supplies. 
Single 


Special 5:"°'5 Shot Gun, $3.70 


taperchoked bore, reinforced breech, 
case hardenedframe,good qual- 
ity fore endpistol gripstockrub- 
berboutt plate; wt. about6% lb.12 
orlé6 gauge with ejector, $3.70. 
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54,300 
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WRECKING CO., 
36 & Iron St., Chicago, Ii, 
saw your ad in Successful Farming. 
lam most interested ip the Merchan- 
ise Books opposite which I have plac- 
this check mark X. Please mail them 
to me Free of cost. 


Tl 
A 2 


Verniture & Rug 
Clothing Catalog 
SS Ladies’ Wearing 

Apparel 

Boot and Shoe 
Catalog 

Dry Goods Book 

Grocery Book 


Plumbiag Book 
Roofing Book 
Paint Book 
Jewelry Catalog 
Sewing Machine 
Sporting Geods 


Ilave 
cents. 
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ES, that’s the building 
right there at Jackson 
boulevard and La Salle 
street. It used to be 
the Board of Trade. 
It's the same spot 
where young Joe Leiter 
thought he had a cinch 
on everything that 
grows, and got gloriously bumped. It’s 
th, identical spot where fat men with 
black cigars have hung the Indian sign 
on the farmers until you'd think the 
fields of waving corn and_ gold-tipped 
wheat were the back yards of the specu- 
lators. 

It’s rented now. The Amalgamated 
Order of Female Suffragists took the en- 
tire top floor: and the balance of the 
building is given over to real estate, manu- 
facturing and similar offices. 

“In the lobby there's a glass case con- 
taining two ears of corn, a thimbleful of 
wheat, a sprinkling of oats, rye, and bar- 
ley, and a bust with the inscription, “To 
the Last Wheat King.” 

“Bust.” was a very good term to use, 
too, because it hit ‘em right between the 
eyes, 

Here’s how it all happened: 

Farmer Jed Brown (just an ordinary, 
every-day farmer with about forty ounces 
of good healthy brains under his straw 
lid) came to Chicago to take a squint at 
the way the commission fiends sliced ‘some 
of the profits from his hard labor and 
broad acres. 

When he perched up in the gallery of 
the Board of Trade and watched the bat- 
tle royal, and saw skinny guys with gog- 
gles poke their bony fists into the 
stomachs of their rivals, and all because 
they wanted first chance to trim the 
farmer, Jed got upon his ear and passed 
a set of resolutions. 

Now, if Jed had only had his way, 
there’d be a bounty on these middlemen 
and speculators. Talk about the “un- 
earned increment!” Didn't he see with 
his own grey eyes that all a man needed 
was a mahogany desk, three chairs, a 
blackboard and a piece of chalk, to get in 
on the basement bargain of the easy 
money racket! 

“We're suckers!” howled Jed, “miser- 
able, one-a-minute suckers!” 





Jed’s first resolve was to buy a thou-, 


sand pounds of rock salt and load up his 
double-barreled ten-guage and hang a few 
pelts on the barnyard fence the next time 


anybody came along and tried to get him | 


to dump his grain at harvest time. But 
hefore he had got out of the suburbs of 
Chicago, he had that scheme beat seven 
ways and backed on a rusty siding. 

Jed Brown’s lecture tour is what took 
the varnish off the boys who'd been corn- 
ering stuff for so long that it kept them 
busy changing their clothes to match their 
several automobiles. 

Jed shot the truth in straight from the 
shoulder. This is how he went at it— 
and he didn’t even pause to say, “Mr. 
Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen.” No. 
Jed would simply step out on the plat- 
form, shake his finger at the gathered 
multitude and shout. “Say, you!” and 
then he'd jump right into his subject 
with both feet. 

“Here we are, millions of us, and we’re 
gettin’ trimmed to a queen’s taste every 
time we plant our seed, harrow our 
ground and harvest our crop. We're so 
dead anxious for a little ready money we | 


*o around with siens tacked on our shoul-| money we’ve put on deposit needlesslv smile and say, “We get s 


ders, ‘I’m Easy; Trim Me.’ All the other | 





- 


fellow’s got to do is to build a big, black 
grain elevator so that we can see it when 


| we drive to town ,and he'll get us to come | 


trotiing across with lots of crops for little 
money. 

“We earn the profit, but the other fel- 
low gets. it because he whip-saws us at 
the low notch in the market, and then he 
and the other wise Zooks bein to shoot 
craps and deal from a cold deck to see 
how much they can make before the con- 
sumer is shaken down for the last cent. 


“We're going to organize; that’s the 
word—organize ! 

It’s going to be co-operative, and when we 
get all set, they'll hang crape on the front 
door of the Board of Trade, and the mid- 
dlemen will have to stop faking and go to 
work !” 

The farmers would all start to cheer 
at this point, and then Jed would get 
red ‘way up into his bair, and plug at 
them all the harder. 

“This isn’t any ‘yes-yes’ meeting,” he’d 
say, “and the more wind you waste clap- 
ping your hands and shouting, the less 
rou'll have when it comes to putting the 
eal through. 

“There isn’t one out of a hundred of 
us who really has to turn crops into cash 
right away. The truth is, we’ve taken a 
wrong squint at money and its usefulness. 
We hurry and worry to turn grain, cat- 
tle, vegetables and the rest of it into 
money, and we go hustlin’ down to the 
hank and swell our balances a little, and 
then come back home and feel prosperous. 
We sell our stuff at harvest time at 
thirty or forty per cent. under what it’s 
going to'be worth three or four months 
later. We open our eyes at ten-cent pork 
—and what do we get? We get the squeal 
and the grafters get the sausage and chops 
and spare-ribs! We pile up our money 


and the fellows who trim us borrow it 
from the banks at six per cent. and skin 
us with our own capital. It not only 
isn’t a fair break. but it’s a bum shake. 
and we stand for it!” 

When Jed got at this point in his talk 
he’d always take off his collar and hang 
it on the corner of the desk. There are 
a whole lot of district school-house desks 
with the dents of Jed’s fist in them. He 





| dren,” he’d continue, “and we’re so crazy 


| under. 


|six-gun and give away everything we've 


|at home is less than the idle money he has 


always drove his arguments home that 

way! 
“Yes, we're as foolish as little chil- 

to look at our pass books and gloat over 


our balances we forget all about the real 


market to try to find which shell the pea’s 
There isn’t one of us ever guessed 
yet. It’s a brace game, but we keep on 
bucking it. 

“We think of the days when we were 
trying to lift the mortgage, and we'd 
rather get stuck up at the point of a 


worked for than carry a few kundred 
dollars’ worth of paper at the bank. And 
what happens to the banker? Early every 
fall he has more money than he knows 
what to do with. The demand foi loans 


“We're going to finance our own crops. | 


at a loss of thirty per cent. to ourselves | 


peddled to the men who operate always 
on borrowed capital ,and they trim ys 
with our own weapons!” 

And then—Jed would straighten up 
and say, “I’ve got a scheme!” 

Within six months every farming com. 
munity that Jed had visited had its ¢o- 
operative distributing company. The 
farmers would simply chip in the way 
they might for an old settlers’ picnic, and 
form a jack-pot. With this money they'g ” 
buy all sorts of commodities direct from 
|the manufacturer. The middlemen hol- 
'lered themselves to a hoarse whisper, but 


| all their talk got them nowhere. The 
farmer was buying first hand. 
They'd put a bright young man in 


charge who knew things, and the €0-0p- 
erative warehouse did business six days 
a week. When Farmer Smith or Farmer 
Jones wanted a suit of clothes, a hat, 
shoes for the kids or parts for a harvester, 
he’d be his own deliveryman. He'd drive 
up to the warehouse, select his materials, 
and pay for them; and the price was al- 
ways just ten per cent. over the actual 
cost. Every three months they’d hold a 
board meeting (and the directors didn’t 
get paid for attending, either. It was an 
honor), and go over the books. 

The farmers soon found that they were 

buying commodities for twenty-five to 
forty per cent. lower than they had been 
paying before, and that they always hada 
working capital big enough to slice off 
all cash discounts. 
| ‘That’s the way they worked the buy- 
|ing end—but when it came to the selling 
end they were there with bells. They put 
up the market price of handkerchiefs the 
first two months—the call for them was 
|so great to mop up the tears of the mid- 
dlemen and speculators! 

The cost of cement wasn’t so great that 
granaries broke them, and so they would 
store their crops (carrying themselves 
along with borrowed money sometimes at 
6 per cent.). and they’d wait until the 
|millers and the grocers wanted to supply 
| their customers. 

Some of the sore-heads said it was a 

trust in the restraint of trade, but the 
| United States Supreme Court took a reef 
| in the croakers, because it wasn’t a trust 
‘at all. The truth was, the farmers had 
got through trusting and were working 
}on a sound foundation. 
The agricultural papers were soon 
| printing crop quotations as made by the 
farmers. The figures didn’t come from 
|Chicago or from New York or London. 
They came from Gridley, Long Bottom, 
Oskaloosa and a lot of nice little places 
the big guys never though were on the 
map. 

These quotations 
how many bushels of wheat, corn. 
oats or other grain: how many tons 
j of hay or bushels of fruit and veg- 
| 


showed exactly 


etables; or horses, hogs, cattle and 
sheep were “moved” in the markets. In- 
stead of having an itching palm tc try 
|to get in on the selling game quick, every 
|farmer began to estimate how much he 
|had made by the increase in prices. If 
}a ruralist had 1,000 bushels of wheat in 
his granary waiting for the right price, 
he’d see the quotations start at $1.05 in 
September and reach $1.25 in January. 
Every bushel he had was worth 20 cents 





money we're losing when we rush off to| more and without turning his hand he had 


‘made $200. Mavyhe he had borrowed $500 
to carry himself along, but the interest 
amounted to only $30 for a year, and that 
meant a net profit of $170 on his wheat 
alone. 

Now and then something would happen 
down in the Argentine. and England and 
Germany would be dead crazy to get hold 
of some “eats.” 
Wall Street or to La Salle street? Nix. 
They had agents who knew how to buy 
tickets to the quiet places, and when 
they negotiated they came through with 
the money, and the farmer charged them 
for hauling the stuff to the nearest rail- 





in his vaults. He's paying interest on 
those déposits, and he’s got to keep ’em 
busy somehow. So he gets what he calls | 


|a ‘correspondent’ in the city, and Mr. Cor- 1 
| respondent Bank tells him to fire along! market price. 


his loose change and draw down two per 
cent. interest. What's the result”. The 





marketiag our crops at low. prices, is 


way station. Fivery time he went to town 
his old hay team .aade money for him, and 
he wouldn’t sell unless he got the full 


They tried to get to him through the 
hanks, but the bankers would simply 
ix per cent. for 
our money, and that’s a lot better than 


Did the buyers wire to | 
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two per cent., so roll your hoops and 
play on your own street.” It was really 
a sassy way of ta'king, but they’d put 
it over just that way. 

The climax came when the farmers 
down in Kansas started their own auto- 
mobile factory. Would you believe it, 
those big six-cylinder machines _ that 
chugged along with forty to sixty horse- 
power back of ‘em, cost the farmers only 
a pleasant smile instead of what they did 
under the old order of things? 

They even set up an independent re- 
finery and made their own gasoline, and 
the Standard Oil officials either com- 
mitted suicide or asked for permission 
to sleep in the foolish house! 

That wasn’t all that happened. Nay 
—and again, very much nix! With 
heavier profits on the same efforts and 
outlay, the farmers found their land was 
worth more. The reason they could get 
only fifty dollars an acre for farm land 
was because the middleman and the spec- 
ulators had been taking away the “vel- 
yet,” but when the big money started to 
go into the pockets of the men who 
earned it, the land earned more to the 
acre and was worth more. 

Some of the farmers down in Oklahoma 
started their own banks, and made profit 
by lending money to themselves. It was 
a terrible state of affairs when you come 
to think of it, and until the country got 
used to it, everybody predicted a panic. 

The big panic did come along. It is 
said that the men who juggled with 
things on Wall Street and Broad Street 
decided that they'd teach the farmers a 
lesson or two. They busted a few dozen 
banks the first week, and then hung out 
the Indigo flag, and said, “Woe is us; 
the country’s gone to smash!” 

But what did the farmers do? The 
big banks did fail, because the little banks 
were keeping the farmers’ money active 
among the farmers—but while men and 
women walked the city streets and cried 
for bread, the farmers always went to 
sleep with smiles on their ruddy features 
and had enough and to snare. 

The stocks and bonds of large corpor- 
ations got so low that you didn’t need 
an aeroplane to see the tops of the cer- 
tificates. The fellows who started the 
panic couldn’t stop it, and they turned 
to the one natural place—the_ spot 
where the money was located They 
wanted the farmers to finance them—to 
redeem the country, and the farmers did 
—in this manner: 

Railway stocks that had been up to 
$500 a share, were down where they be- 
longed; namely, to $150 a share—and the 
farmers bought. They didn’t deal on mar- 
gins. They didn’t play checkers to see 
how much the stocks would be worth next 
year or next month. They bought and 
got the certificates—and it wasn’t any 
length of time before the farmers said 
who was to direct and who wasn’t. Then 
~rices for freight tariffs got an adjust- 
ment the ‘way they should have done 
ages before. 

The farmers hired the former railway 
officials and they made first class serv 
ants. They didn’t whine, either, becaus 
the jobs looked good. Of course, the 
champagne marlket suffered, and a lot of 
chorus girls had to look for positions 
where they cou" earn decent livings, but 
things were straightened up for all that. 

The various railway commissions went 
to the president and said, “Mr. President, 
somebody’s crabbed our jobs. There isnt 
anything much to do today. May we 
so fishing?” And the president replied 
gently, “Sure—go ahead. Only, don’t 
look for suckers. They're off the market 
entirely !” 

_ Then the farmers took a hand in poli- 
ties. They didn’t ask a man how to en- 
tertain, or what the spring style of gloves 
imght be. They'd say, “Jim. we're goin’ 
to serd you to Washington. Here’s what 
we expect you to do. If you:don’t do it 
you might as well quit cold and move to 
some other country. If we ever hear that 
you < cept a bribe, we'll be waiting for 
you with raw-hide whips and a bucket 
of tar: likewise feathers.” 

_ The kines and queens over on the moist 
side of the Atlantic worked up fearful 





| grouches. They said that if the repre- 
| sentatives of the United States didn’t 
stop talking business and begin giving 
house-parties, they’d never speak to Uncle 
Sam again. But when they needed the 
next load of beef and wheat (hauled over 
in ships owned by farmers!), they 
changed their music and got real pleasant 
and chatty. 

It was terrible on the meat trust, too. 
Big, husky boys from the country would 
walk down Exchange Avenue and find out 
who wanted cattle, sheep and hogs at 
the prevailing prices—net cash. If they 
didn’t buy, the cattle were held a. while 
longer, and the price went up. Did they 
stand for it? How could they help 
standing for it? 

It was early in the good year 1925 
when a delegation of farmers waited on 
Jed Brown, whom they found smoking 
a cob-pipe and comparing Holstein notes 
with a neighbor. 


of a red ant. 

“Jed,” said the chairman, “we want 
you to run for president. You’-e sure 
a great man.” 

But Jed just laughed in an unreason- 
able sort of way and he said, “Boys, it’s 
mighty kind of you, but I never did jiave 
any hankerin’ for the green room or the 
purple room or the rest of the White 


IIouse. My girl, Sally, got struck on a 
city chap who'd come out tomake_ ;: hon- 
est living. Thev didn’t have ay more 


need for him down in the brci: r’s of- 
fice. He’s a nice boy—but he n -ds edu- 
eatin’. He didn’t know the cifference 
hetween potato tops and geranium plants, 
which is a terrible state of mind for any 
human bein.’ So, for the next few 
months, while I’m coachin’ him on how to 
be decent and square and get his living 
and his wealth from nature, I'll be too 
busy for any presidential work. Back 
in 1911, when people hadn’t woke up, 
you might have got me to fall for it. But, 
fellows, it seems to ‘me that the country’s 
about able to run itself now. It’s worth 
the money, I guess, to have a man who 
ean look after our social functions and 
sign bills. 


“Now, don’t go away sore, boys. 
There isn’t any need of poutin’. Just 
wait till I show you my museum. I’ve 
got a ticker, «n old blackboard, ten 


chunks of chalk and a tvpewritin’ ma- 
chine that ‘ny son-in-lay -to-be brought 
down with him. He said he took it as 
his back pay, and I’ve put it all in the 
Rogues’ Gallery along with market let- 
ters from commission houses, and a lot 
of other needless things that we used to 
fall for before we learned how!” 

And as we said in the beginning, that’s 
how the Board of Trade didn’t have any 
more use for that building down there at 
Jackson and La Salle. 

©“ussed funny. when you come to think 
of it. And still—it’ was funny that Co- 
'lymbus discovered America. If America 
‘adn’t been there, he wouldn’t have found 
t—and it’s the same way with Jed 
Lrown and prosperity! 


o & 
Vote on Canadian Reciprocity. 


Continued from page 29 


R.: Murray, Mass., D.; Moon, Pa., R.; 
Needham, Cal., R.; Nye, Minn., R.; Old- 
field, Ark., D.; Olmsted... Penn., R.; 


O’Shaunessy. R. I., D.; Padgett, S. C., 
D.; Page. N. C., D.; Palmer, Penn., D.- 
Parran, Md., R.: Patten, N. Y., D.: Pep- 
ner, Iowa, D.; Peters, Mass., D.: Porter, 
Penn., R.; Post, Ohio, D.;: Pou, N. C., 
D.: Rainey, Ill., D.; Raker, Cal., D.: 
Randall, Texas, D.: Rarsdell, Liu, D;: 
Rauch, Ind., D.: Reilly, Conn., D.; Rich- 
ardson, Ala., D.: Roberts, Mass., R.: 
Roberts, Nev., R.; Robinson, Ark.. D.° 
Roddenbery, Ga., D.; Rothermel, Penn., 
D.; Rouse, Ky., D.: Rubey, Mo., D.: 
Rucker, Mo., D.: Russell, Mo., D.; Sab- 
ath, Ill.. D.: Saunders, Va,. D.: Scully, 
N. J., D.: Shackleford, Mo., D.; Sharp, 
Ohio, D.; Sheppard, Texas, D.; Sherlev. 
Ky., D.; Sherwood, Ohio, D.: Sims, S. C., 
D.: Sisson. Miss.. D.: Slayvden, Texas. 
D.; Slemp, Va., R.; Small, N. C., D.; 








“Well?” said Jed, sort of lifting his! 
voice, while he spit squarely on the back | 





Smith, N. Y., D.; Smith, Texas, D.; 
Sparkman, Fla., D.; Speer. Penn., R.; 
Stack, Ill, D.; Stanley, Ky., D.; Sted- 
man, N. C., D.; Stephens, Cal., R.; 
Stephens, Miss., D.; Stephens, Texas, D.; 
Stevens, Minn., R.; Stone, Ill, D.; Sul- 
loway, N. H., R.; Sulzer, N. Y., D.; 
Sweet, Mich. D.; Switzer, Ohio, R.: 
Talbott, Md., D.; Talcott, N. Y., D.; 
Taylor Ala., D.; Taylor, Colo., D.; Tav- | 
lor, Ohio, R.; Thayer, Mass., D.; Thomas, 
Ky., D.; Tilson, Conn., R.; Townsend, N. 
J., D.; Tribble, Ga., D.; Turnbull, Va., 
D.; Tuttle, N. J., D.; Underhill, N. Y., 
D.; Underwood, Ala., D.; Utter, R. L., 
R.; Watkins, La., D.; Weeks, Mass., R.; ; 
White, Ohio, D.; Wickliffe, La., ¥: 
Wiider, Mass., R.; Wilson, Ill, R.; Wil- 
son, N. Y., D.; Wilson, Pa., D.; Wither- 
spoon, Miss., D.; Young, Mich. R.; © 
Young, Texas, D. ; 
Nays, 89—79 R., 10 D. 

Akin, N. Y., R.; Anderson, Minn., R.: 
Bathrick, Ohio, D.; Bradley, N. Y., R.; 
Burke, S. Dak., R.; Campbell, Kans., R. ; 
Cannon, IIl., R.; Claypool, Ohio, D.° 
Copley, Ill, R.; Currier, N. H., R.; Dal- 
zell, Penn., R.; Davis, Minn., R.; De , 
Forest, N. Y., R.; Dodds, Mich. R.; 
Doughton, N. C., D.: Driscoll (M. E.), 
N. Y., R.; Dwight, N. Y., R.; Esch, Wis., 
R.; Fairchild, N. Y., R.; Focht, Penn., 
R.; Fordney. Mich., R.; Foster, Vt., R.- 
Fowler, Ill, D.; French, Idaho, R.: 
Gardner, Mass., R.; Gardner, N. J., R.; 
Good, Iowa, R.; Gudger, N. C., D.; 
Guernsey, Maine, R.: Hamilton, Mich., 
R.; Hammond, Minn., D.; Hanna, N. D., 
R.; Hartman, Pa., R.; Haugen, lowa, R.; 
Hawley, Ore., R.: Helgeson, N. D., R.; 
IIinds, Maine, R.;, Howell, Utah. R.; 
Iiumphreys, Wash., R.; Jackson, Kans., 
R.; Kendall, Iowa, R.; Kennedy, Iowa, 
R.: Kinkaid, Nebr., R.; Kopp, Wis., R.; 
Lafean, Penn.. R.: La Follette, Wasgh., 
R.; Langley, Kv., R.; Lenroot, Wis., R:; 
Lindbergh, Minn., R.; MeGuire, Okla., 
R.;: McKinley, Ill, R.; | McLaughlin, 
Mich., R.; MeMorran, Mich.,,R.; Malby, 
N. Y., R.; Martin, S, Dak., R.;.Mondeil, 
Wyo., R.; Moore, Pa., R.; Morgan, Okla., 
R.; Mott, N. Y., R.; Nelson, Wis., R.: 
Norris, Neb., R.; Patton, Pa., R.; Pick- 
ett, Iowa, R.: Plumley, Vt., R.; Powers, 
Ky., R.; Pray, Mont., R.; Prince, IL, R.: 
Prouty, Iowa, R.: Pujo, La., D.; Rees, | 
Kans., R.; Rodenberg, LIl., R.; Rucker, 
Colo., D.; Simmons, N. Y., R.; Sloan, 
Neb., R.; Smith, (J. M. C.), Mich., R.;, 
Smith (Sam’l W.), Mich., R.; Steener- 
son, Minn., R.: Sterling, Ill, R.; Thistle- 
wood, IIl., R.* Towner, lowa, R.; Vol- 
stead, Minn., R.: Warburton, Wash., R.: 
Webb, N. C., D.: Wedemeyer, M°ch., R.; 
Whitacre, Ohio, D.:; Willis, Ohio, R.; 
Woods, Iowa, R.; Young, Kans., R. 

Paired for: Brantley, Ga., D.; Hughes, 
ua, D.; Kipp, Pa., D.; Littleton, N. Y., 
D.: Payne, N. Y., R.; Sells. Tenn., R. 

Paired against. Davidson, Wis., R.- 
Kahn, Cal., R.; Langham, Penn., R.; 
Loudenslager, N. J., R.; Morse, Wis., R.; 
Hayes, Cal., R. 

On July 22, the President’s Canadian 
tariff bill was passed by the Senate, by 
the following vote: 

Yeas, 58—32 D.. 21 R. 

Bacon, Ga., D.: Bankhead, Ala., D.: 
Bradley, Ky., R.; Brandegee, Uonn., R.: 
Briggs, N. J., R.: Brown, Neb., R.; Bry- 
an, Fla., D.; Burton, Ohio, R.; Cham- 
berlain, Ore., D.; Chilton, W. Va., D.; 
Crane, Mass., R.: Culberson, Texas, D. ; 
Cullom, Il., R.; Davis, Ark., D.; Fletch- 
er, Fla., D.: Foster, La., D.; Gore, Ok- _ 
la., D.; Guggenheim, Col., R.; Hitchcock, 
Neb., D.; Johnson, Maine, D.; Johnston, 
Ala., D.: Jones, Wn., R.; Kern, Ind., D.; 


Lodge, Mass., R.; McLean, Conn., R.; 
Martin, Va., D.; Martine, N. J., D.° 
Myers, Mont.. D.: Newlands, Nev., D.: 
Nixon, Nev., R.; O’Gorman, N. Y., D.; 
Overman, N. C., D.: Owen, Okla., D.; 
Paynter, Ky., D.; Penrose, Penn., R.° 
Perkins, Cal.. R.: Poindexter, Wn., R.: 


Pomerene, Ohio, D.; Reed, Mo., D.; Rich- 
ardson, Del., R.;: Root, N. Y.. R.: Shive- 
ly, Ind., D.; Smith. Md., D.; Smith, 8. C., 
D.: Stephenson, Wis., R.: Stone, Mo.. 
D.: Swanson, Va., D.: Taylor, Tenn., D.: 
Townsend, Mich., R.: Watson, W. Va | 
D.: Wetmore, R. I., R.: Williams, Miss., 
D.: Works. Cal., R. . 
Continued on Page 43 
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Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins says, in the col- 
umns of The City Farmer, that the Bu- 
reau of Soils in the Department of Agri-! 
culture is publishing statements in its 
bulletins that are diametrically opposed 


In this issue we have planned to 
|give you something on the subject 
of schools that may help. 


Your attention is called to the 





to those of other scientific Bureaus of 
the Government. He — that Milton 
Whitney, Chief of the Bureau of Soils at! 
Washington is encouraging the farmers | 
to exhaust the soil and ruin our agri- 
culture. ‘To quote from Dr. Llopkins, 
“The American farmer has learned well | 
the art of agriculture in the hard school 
of experience, but the science of agri- 
culture is almost unknown to him; and 
unknown not only to the farmers and 
land owners, but also unknown to the 
statesmen, unknown to the local public 
officials, unknown to the ¢eachers of the 
common schools, and unknown to the 
preachers, to the merchants, to the grain- 
dealers, and to the average banker. All 
these people must learn the science of ag- 
riculture in order to exert an influence 
which they must soon exert upon the 
practice of agriculture, if systems of 
positive soil improvement are to be gen- 
erally adopted in this country before it 
is forever too late. The _ soil- 
robbing and land-ruin of this country 
has been due not only to the farmer's lack 
of knowledge, but also to his lack of 
profit; and the influential men of America 
should see to it that the farmer receives 
for his produce a price sufficient to en- 
able him to make substantial investments 
in the improvement of his own soil in 
permanent systems of agriculture.” 

In an address before the Minnesota State 
Bar Association, Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham said that: “prices are no longer 
regulated by the law of supply and de- 
mand.” We would like to know just who 
it is that is violating the natural law 
of supply and demand, and regulating 
prices. Mr. Wickersham admits that it 
is not the consumer or general public. 
We have heard of people violating man- 
made laws and getting away with the 
goods, but who is it that can violate the 
law of supply and demand and survive? 

Dr. F. H. King, one of the most noted 
scientists of the country, died at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, kriday, August 4, 1911. 
Dr. King has probably done as much as 
any other scientist in the study of soils. 
He came to the University of Wiscon- 
sin in 1888 and held the position of 
Physicist until 1891 when he was ap- 
pointed head of the department of soil 
management of the bureau of soils in the 
department of agriculture at Washington. 
He worked there for three years. 

Many valuable books have come from 
his pen, the best known are: Irrigation 
and Drainage, The Soil, Physics of Agri- 
culture, and Ventilation for Dwellings, 
l’ural Schools and Stables. He finished, 
just hefore his death, a book on Soils. 
The famous King system of ventilation 
was invented by Dr. King. 

On August 16th thirteen members of 
the New York Live Poultry Commission 
Merchants Protective Association were 
sent to jail and held without bail. The 
men compose what is known as_ the 
‘Poultry trust.’ which, by the: verdict of 
the jury, was declared to be an unlawful 
corroration, the purpose of which was to 
crush competition in the New York poul- 
try market. 

This is the first conviction in New 
Verk. under the statute providing punish- 
ment for conspiracy in restraint of trode, 


series of articles that have been run- 
|ning under the title—Better Boys 
and Girls—by Wm A. McKeever. No 
other farm paper has ever given so 
much space to so important a sub- 
ject. 


Next month we will specialize on 
Business Farming. We have some 
excellent articles giving help on the 
money side of farming. 


We learn to like certain constant 
writers. They work their way into 
our hearts like old friends after we 
read a few of their good articles. It 
was with pleasure we introduced 
lately into our circle a new name— 
Ernest Merrill Rodebaugh—a_ real 
farmer in Ohio, who has had large 
opportunities for large visions and 
who has a style of writing so 
different from the usual way that 
it is refreshing. You will like him 
when you know him better. 


Our old and tried friend Farmer 
Vincent, who for years has contrib- 
uted those sunny paragraphs you are 
all familiar with, will appear in a 
new role. For a long time we have 
desired to discuss health matters be- 
cause our readers have demanded it. 
But we couldn’t find the man we 
wanted. At last we discovered in our 
friend E. L. Vincent the very one we 
had been looking for. 


In a brief way we can announce 
the special features we will run dur- 
ing the winter. The series will dis- 
cuss in the main the great political 
problems that effect farm life, in 
which Senator Bourne tells about the 
new way to get control of national 
and state affairs through the Initia- 
tive, Referendum, and Recall. Will- 
iam Kittle will tell how tricksters 
nullify the will of the people by Leg- 
islative Jokers. Ellis O. Jones will. 
tell you Who Rules. Ernest Merrill 
Rodebaugh has a snappy article on 
Does Protection Protect. 


We then turn to another phase— 
the economic, and here we have a 
discussion of The Land Tax by Dan- 
iel Kiefer. Mrs. Fred Nisewanger 
has an able article on The Great 
Farm Tragedy that takes up land- 
lordism and tenantry. 


Co-operative Grain Concerns in 
Western Canada, by J. Albert Hand, 
tells how the grain farmers of Can- 
ada got the laws they needed for their 
protection against the elevator trust, 


etc. E, W. Wagner, an operator on 
Board of Trade, tells how the specu- 
lator looks at the grain business. 

L, H. Bailey, the great student of 
agricultural problems, has an article 


Likes Our Editorials. 


follows: “I have, as usual, read with in- 
terest Successful Farming and I want to 
thank you for the open, plain, truthful 
editorials on national affairs.” We are 
receiving a great many letters like this 
lately—since we have taken a more de- 
cided stand on national affairs. Knowing 
that the daily press did not always tell 
the whole truth for party reasons, and 
knowing that the rural voter had a right 
to know some of these things we have 
decided to touch on great political ques- 
tions briefly. We cannot hope to please 
everybody. But any open-minded person 
will allow for different views on public 
questions, 





a & & 
Demands Temperance Talks. 
Here’s a kick from Texas: “I have 
been watching your paper very closely 
and note, if my memory serves me right, 
I have received something like three copies 
that have had no article on temperance. 
If you can't restore this all-important 
subject at such a critical time as this 
when a fight for state-wide prohibition 
makes it necessary to read such articles 
and talk them over, then stop my paper 
if I don’t see a temperance article in 
the next issue."—S. H. Golden, Teras. 
We can assure Mr. Golden and all other 
true friends of temperance that we had 
no intention of discontinuing our regular 
temperace talk. We were compelled to 
leave out several regular features each 
month when the issues were small because 
of lack of space. We thought it might 
he a relief to you to let temperance rest 





a month or so, because we get more kicks 
because we do run a temperance talk than 
because we don’t. On the whole. though. 
we get many kind letters upholding our 
position on temperance, and we will keep 
up the fight. 


°, 2, 2, 
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A Pyvivate Citizen's Platform. 

We got a postal card from a Kentucky 
subscriber, on which was printed a dec- 
laration of principles good enough for a 
political party. It reads: 

MY CREED. 

T believe in the Initiative, the Refer- 
endum and the Perall. TI helieve in the 
election of United States Senators hy the 
popular vote. I believe in good roads and 
a liberal Parcels Post. I believe in prin- 
ciple rather than party, for “where prin- 
ciple is, there is my party.” I believe in 
better schools and the County Unit Bill 
and at all times in the “square deal.” 

I AM AGAINST 
Grafters, political machines and. hosses, 
the “third house” and all kinds of mon- 
opolies that operate in restraint of trade. 
especially the exnress companies. I am 
against increased postage on magazines 
and newspaners. I am against the s1- 
loon and all intoxicating drinks and 
everything else thot. makes hogs of human 
beings. Siened—DL. W. Guess. 
Tlows that for an out-and-out stand on 
hig questions? No wonder he says, 
“VYonr editoria's pre great. Keep on with 
the good work. We are with you.” You 
see, he is one of us. 
2 & & 


I have been a suhscriber to your paper 
for six years. I think it is the best pa- 
per for the money I ever read. I have 
but one objection and that is it does not 








ard the fret time in the history of the 
country that a member of a trust has 
been sent to jail. 


that ought to put stiffness in every |; 


come often enonvth. Suecessful Farming 
is worth twice whet you ask for it— 


backbone—The Man Who Overcomes. | W. C. Galloway, Hardeman Co., Tenn. 
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Change in Addre s—When ordering a change in the address. subscribers should be 
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not be changed. 


How to Remit-—Send money by postal money order, express order, bank draft or 
Stamps in good condition accepted for small amounts. 
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Rerewals The date on the address label of each paper shows the time to which the 
subscription is paid and is the subscriber's receipt. 
including the month of the year indicated on the label. 
ged upon soustpt of = second .paper. after payment of subscription. or if 
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If the cate on the label is 
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When Eggs Are Fresh 


Ship nothing but the very best of eggs | 

those you consider good enough to put 
on the table when your rich relatives | 
come to see you. Do not include any | 
“dirties”’ or poorly shaped eggs. If an 
egg is so soiled that it cannot be put in 
good clean condition let it be kept off 
the market. 

If the eggs are only slightly soiled, and 
no matter how clean the nests may be | 
kept there will always be some that are 
not absolutely clean, wash them in water | 
that is slightly warmed, using a pure 
soap. Rinse them off with clear water | 
and lay them on a clean cloth or ab- | 
sorbent cotton and let the air dry them. 

It is much better to ship the eggs that 
are perfectly clean without washing. You 
have sometimes noticed the nice bloom on 
an egg as you take it from the nest, and | 
vou have noticed, too, how soon that | 
hloom goes when the egg is handled very | 
much. Now that bloom is worth a good | 
deal when the eggs are placed on the 
market, for it is an indication that the 
om are of the very freshest.—O. Mel- 
vold. 


Poultry Shipping Rates Rise. | 


| 

And still the poultry farmer gets held 
up. There is a poultry trust along the 
shipping lines. The rates have gone up. | 
Formerly birds were sent to a show at | 
one and one-half rates merchandize, and | 
returned without charge. Now the rate | 
is double merchandize and the express 
paid both ways, so if you sell your birds 
at the show you lose the express you paid 
for their return trip. It grows more dif- 
ficult each year to make an express com- | 
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Where Minutes Mean 
Miles 


A minute may be just “a minute” to most men. J/'s a mile of track 
to most engineers. That's why engineers are required to carry watches 
of absolute accuracy. You might as well carry arailroad watch. We 
make a watch of marvelous accuracy—a South Bend Watch called 
“The Studebaker.” The engineers of several famous “Mile-a-Minute 
Trains” use it. 





* * * * 


It has astonished railroad inspectors in the number of “perfect 
scores” it gets. 
+ . . a 
See it at your jeweler’s. Let him regulate it for four or five days to 
your peculiarities of movement. That “personal adjustment” to your 
personality is absolutely necessary because good watches run differently 
for different people. If you walk much behind a plow, ride a great deal 
in a farm wagon over rough roads, bend over at work, etc,, your watch 
is affected and should be regulated to offset the general conditions under 
wuich you carry a watch. 
. + * 
Only a good jeweler can do this, and it can be done only with a good 
watch, for common watches are not sensilive enough for such delicate 
regulation—hence, seldom keep time for anybody. 


<South Rend” 


“The Studebaker” is made with 17 and 21 jewels and 
costs only a trifle more than an ordinary watch. Let 
the jeweler tell you the rest as he shows it to you, 


The South Bend Watch Company 


South Bend, Indiana 


Dept. 139 t . 














pany pay for b'rds or eggs lost in transit. 
An Englishman can send an eleven Let Galloway Save You $25.00 


pound package to California from London, 
via New York, for 22 cents. If less than | 


eleven pounds of course it goes for less, fo $40.00 ona Manure Spreader 


hut eleven pounds is the largest amount 
he can send by mail. Should he come to 
New York to mail it to California, or| 
anywhere else in the United States, he | 
would find himself held up with, “Can’t | 


send that in this country. Got to send| , 


it by express—your only way to get it 
there unless you freight or tote it.” And 
you must pay from $3, in cases of cer- | 
tain roads, $3.50 to get it there by| 
safest way, express. See the difference? | 
Mexico can send us all the eleven! 
pound packages she wants to for twelve | 
rents, but I cannot by mail at any price | 
send so much in one package any dis- | 
tance in the United States. If that} 
package is only going one hundred miles 
. may cost me a dollar, and according to 
‘ie way sent may cost me much more. In 
London it is quite easy to get fresh eggs 
from far-out country places for a few 
‘ents mailage. In Mexico and other coun- 
havirig parcels post it is the same. 
[fever our farmers get in touch with the 
‘onsumer.they must work up something 








If you'll send a postal for my Special 1911 Spreader Offer, I believe 
we can make a deal. If we do, you'll save at least $25.00, perhaps $40.00, 
according to size and style you want. And you get a free trial and a 
guarantee that would break me if my Spreader wasn't right. I know I 
have to go high on quality and low on price, because I sell by mail. The 
other fellow is right on the ground to persuade you personally. My guahty 
and price has to do all my persuading. Let metry it. Ourcapacity is 42,000 
spreaders this year in order 
to quote the low prices 
I do—30 to 365 days free 
trial and my long 
time binding guar- 
antee in writing. 
$25.00 to $40.00 saved—think of it! 
That's fair, isn’t it? If you can 
think of a fairer proposition than I'l. {< — 
make you, I'll print it in my next s “Ssh 
advertisement. ca LA\S 

Get your pencil or pen right now, and send C/ J 
me a postal for my big Spreader Book, showing ‘4p y 
5 styles and sizes, from $39.50 up. I'll send the 
book free and a proposition that will make you do 
some tall thinking whether you buy from me ornot, Address 

WM. GALLOWAY, Pres.. THE WM. GALLOWAY CoO., 
199 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, :owa. 
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i transporting facilities aki io 
: g facilities akin to these 
contries.<Ida M. Shepler. | 


The advertisers in Successful Farming are worthy of your confidence. 
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‘Harvest Help in Great Demand 
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If peonies are to be transplanted this 
should be done in the fall, but it is best 
not to move them unless absolutely neces- 
sary, as they are very sensitive to change 
and frequently their removal and division 
keeps them from blooming at least the 
next season and sometimes for a still 
longer period. The larger the clump the 
better seems to be the rule with this 
plant, although many others are bene- 
fitted by a change. Never try to trans- 
plant a peony in the spring. 

Dahlias which have bloomed until frost 
need ripening off for sometime, and fin- 
ally the tubers should be taken , and 
cured in the sun, the tops should never 
be pulled off, or cut off close to the roots, 
as it is necessary that the old stalk 
should be left a few inches, or they will 
not sprout another spring. Where dahlia 
roots are .stored seems to depend upon 
the climate and the state of the atmos- 
phere. If’ the place is very dry, then 
store the. tubers in sand and place in + 
cellar, but if at all a wet section oi 
country they should’ be.put in bags only 
and kept in a frost-proof, dry place. The 
only way I can store dahlia roots and 
keep them here is to put them in sand. I 
have tried the dry storing only to lose 
every tuber. 

Gladiolus, bulbs too, need curing in the 
sun a few. hours’ when they are pulled. 
The old stem does ‘not affect the future 
growth ofthese “bulbs. It is usually 
thought that the gladiolus is practically 
everlasting, but this is a mistake. The 
bulb which blooms eventually decays and 
new ones form, hence the early starting 
of these plants, gives a longer period for 
the new bulbs to grow and mature. You 
will find where you set one bulb that you 
have two or more, although these may 
not be as-large as the ones you put out 
in the spring. Save all the little corms 
which are clustered about the base of the 
root, these will, in time grow to bloom- 
ing size, and may be put out with the 
larger bulbs the coming year. Sand or 
a dry bag ‘according to the dryness or wet- 
ness of the atmosphere, determines the 
method for keeping these bulbs. 

Chrysanthemums, which are _ still in 
bloom may be taken u' and put in tubs 
or receptacles of the proper size, and 
many bleoms will still come forth, but 
if the blooming season is over it is best 
to pot and store them in the cellar. 

n taking up any outdoor plant for win- 
ter blooming, it is well to spray thorough- 
ly, because on these outdoor plants, aphis, 
spider and various insects are very apt 
to lurk. It is easier to rid the plants 
at first of these pests than to eradicate 
them after their number has increased to 
hundreds and maybe thousands. A weak 
solution of tobacco, will rout the green 
aphis, and water in plenty will keep the 
red spider in abeyance, a spraying each 
week ‘will be a good thing through the 
winter. 

Last fall I took up some petunias, snap 
dragon, and marguerites, I transplanted 
them, and: took care of them, but soon to 
my surprise the snap dragons and the 
marcuerites were covered with green 
aphis.. Tobacco was applied and re-ap- 
plied, but the aphis had such a good 
start they had sucked the juices out of 
all the green stems. More would have 
grown, but after routing the aphis [I de- 
cided to store in the cellar. The petunias 
bloomed well, and I took shoots of them 
in March and potted some for the sum- 
mer bedding. thinking in this way to get 
av little earlier start. 

It is a good schame to fix a plece and 





sow pansy seeds, petunias, phlox, and 
some other seeds in the fall, for these 
seeds will come up early in the spring 
and give you some good, hardy plants for 
early blooming. 

There is not much use of trying to have 
the geraniums bloom in the winter which 
have been bedded out through the sum- 
mer, unless they have been kept from 
summer blooming. They may be stored in 
the cellar for the spring bedding, but are 
not as good as new plants.— Rose Seelye 
Miller, Edmunds Co., S. D. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
September Garden Notes. 


Top dress the grass lands and seed old 
pastures the first of this month, if not 
already attended to. March is the proper 
time. 

It is yet time to sow Essex rape to 
succeed early crops. The growth it makes 
is clear gain in feeding. 

Build and repair the cold frames while 
work is not pressing. 

Divide all perennials before September 
last. Transplant peonies and. see to the 
tile draining. 

How about the meadows—do they need 
any seed? 

Begin to bank the ce:ery and look after 
it sharply that cold nights may not take 
you unaware. 

In ordering bulbs buy the. first sized 
ones, but leave the “mammoths” strictly 
alone if you want best results. 

Cut and stack the corn as soon as the 
ears are glazed. 

Harvest the potatoes before the worms 
begin to help do it. 

Beets, turnips and carrots are better in 
the cellar’*than out, where they will get 
the fall rains, Pull beets in October, tur- 
nips and, carrots in November. 

The first frosts are due before Septem- 
ber 15, so cover the flowers these cold 
nights and save their beauty for the In- 
dian Summer. 

Lettuce sown in 
plucked in. October. 
bed. 

Sow cabbage and cauliflower 
frames for Spring planting. 

Tomatoes will ripen if hung in the cel- 
lar, still on the vines. 

Examine the trees for signs of borers, 
and execute them promptly when found.— 
BE. H. Stratton, 





September can be 
Never, unless in hot 


in the 


I have a perfectly safe, first class in- 
vestment which can be offered to a few of 


our readers. It pays seven per cent guar- 
anteed interest. It is redeemable any 
time desired. In other words, if you want 
to use your money it will be returned 
whenever you desire, upon your return- 
ing the stock. If you have from one 
hundred to one thousand dollars you are 
not using at this time and would like to 
invest it at a better rat. then banks pay, 
write me regarding this—E. T. MERE- 
piItH, Publisher, Successful Farming. 
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We Want Information on Corn. 

This has been an off season quite gen- 
erally. We want to know more about the 
corn crop than can be gather from crop 
reports, so we offer a package of post 
ecards to the boys and girls who will go 
into any cornfield and count the stalks, 
barren stalks, and missing hills in 50 
hills of five rows in different parts of the 
field. This is all vou have to do. Onlv 
one report from one field. Send at once | 
fer Wank report to fill out 





50,000 MEN WANTED 


in Western Canada 


200 Million Bushels Wheat to 


be 
harvested 


; 
‘ 


Reports from t Provinces of Manitobs, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta (Western Gap. 
ada) indicate one of the best crops ever 
raised on the continent. To harvest. this 
crop will require at least 50,000 harvesters 


Low Rates will be given 
On All Canadian Roads 


Excursions are run daily and full particulars will be 
given on application to the following authorized Cag, 
adian Government Agent. The rates are made to 
toall who wish to take advantage of them for td 
| ng _of inspecting the grain fields of Western 
“anada, and the wonderful opportunities there offered 
for those who wish to invest, and also those who wish to 
take up actual farm life. Apply at once to 


Canadian Government Agent 


W. V. BENNETT, Bee Building, Omaha, Neb, 
E. T. HOLMES, 815 Jackson Street, St. Pani, Hina. 
C, J. BROUGHTON, 412 Merchants L. & T. Bidg., (bieago, Mi, 


30% MORE CROPS 


Special Grass Seed Advantages 
Our free book on cultivation shows the sure way. 
Think of it, you intelligent farmers—30 per cent bigger 
crops—30 per cent more earnings— 
and even betterin dry seasons. 

The illustration shows our 


HORSE GUIDED 


for general seeding . and 

intensive work botwvo.n 

corn rows. Sows any scod. 

Sindependentdiscs. The only riding drill, 
does better work. No weight on the horse. Patented: 
Close hitch. Many other exclusive features, 


Write us for bcoklet Gp, 
The WM. FETZER'CO., § Springfietd, Ill... 


_—- 


STOP! STOP! 


STOP! 


most economical running engine} 
engine with pulley on § 
sidec? Sek, Small pulley on 


Fe ides radiator 
Sitter anton 





Traction. Gas 
Tale Automobile 
Engineering 


Each course may be fin! : 
tee Se cece estate 
, traction 

. Repair and drive engines and at 
Highland Park College 
Gas Engine Course may be taken with either this 
Traction Engine orAuto rse without extra 
The students do the work. Very little text book . 
Small tuition fees. Low cost of living. New shops 
and equipment. Also Machinists’ and general 
peer g courses. cme for wy 








—— 

RED LAKE COUNTY MINNESOTA, mixed Pral- 

rieand Timber, AITKIN COUNTY MINNESOTA 
(Millward Settlement) Park Region Clover Lands, nes? 
markets, schools, churches, railroads, rich soll, — 
dant water, for Farmers, Stock and Dairymen. At ost 
prices and terms everyone may own a home. mee ey 
rticulars free. Address Land Agent, C. R. 1. & P. BY 
Make money growing Gi- 


‘o., 94 Wolvin, Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 
G I N Ss E N G seng. Worth more than any- 
thing else that grows. Nohoeing. No cultivating, 
Every foot of spare ground will grow $1.25 wort 
Ginseng. We sell seeds and roots for planting. ee. 
our book. Tells all about the_business. Send J r 
W.S. BEAR, - = DECATUR, 10 
LOTS OF FUN FOR A, DIME 
Ventriloquists Double Throat avietoie; createst wine 74 


whin- like® 
Astonish and mystify your friends. Neigh like horse; 
ppy; sing like a canary ed imitate birds and boosts of $4 SS 

FUN, Wenteets & 12 for 50 orem 


ands wt OARS OF, FY 4 for 25 cents 
OCOUBLE THROAT CO, DEPT. ¥ TEENCHTOWE, ®* 
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Install My 


Chatham System on 


Your Farm and You'll Be 
Richer by Thousands 


Father of the Famous Chatham 
System of Breeding Big Crops 


[’ll Prove This Free 


of 








Over a quarter million farmers are now getting RICH, because 
they have taken up the Chatham System of Breeding Big Crops. 


Yet there are farmers who continue to handle 
their crops in the regular way, content to reap 
but half what their land might just as well be 
producing. They lose as many dollars e sea- 
gon as they put in the bank. 

It is not Eeenuce the Chatham System won’t 
work on their farms that they are not practicing 
it. It is:\because they have never looked into 
the Chatham System. They don’t understand 
it-how simple, how inexpensive, how 

ly profita i 


i tis. 

7 as you are among those who have not 
put my Chatham System to a test, I will make 
you this propositions: 

I will install the Chatham System on your farm 
and bear all the expense. I will not only furnish 
all instructions free, but all Equipment as well. 

No matter how much or what kind of land you 
have, what kind of crops you grow or how you 
cultivate them, I'll show you how your crop 
profits can be increased by hundreds of dollars 
and possibly by tho 

I'lishow you how you can do this not one sea- 
son, but every season—how youcan grow bumper 
crops when your neighbors grow ordinary crops 
and fair crops when they have failures—how you 
can do this without plowing one extra furrow, 
without hiring one extra man, without using one 
extra team, without spending one extra cent, 
save the small cost of the original equipment. 

Toshow you allthis,] am firstgoingto send you 
mylatest and finest book onthe Chatham System 
of Breeding Big Crops. It pictures, diagrams 
and explains the Chatham System completely. 
lt is a wonderfully interesting explanation of 
oo System, told in story form. 

hen, a little later, I am going to lend you the 
full equipment, including my latest model 
Chatham Mill. I will pay the freight and every- 
thing clear to your station. You can try out the 
Chatham System on your farm without paying 
or pledging to pay one red cent. . 
he Chatham Millis a marvelous machine. I'll 


Grain Grader, Cleaner and Separator 


CHATHAM MILL |gpgeeienies 





tell you a little about it here, 

At one operation this magic 
machine grades, cleans and 
separates seed grain — and 
at the enormous rate of 100 

els per HOUR! — not 

merely Wheat, Oats, Bar- 
ley, etc., but allother small 
grain, Grass Seed and 
Corn! Takes out all dust, 
all dirt, all weed seed, all 
skinny, poor grains and 
automatically bags the 
. healthy grains. It runs 
so easy a boy can operate 
it, yet can be hitched toa 
gas engine on a moment’s 
notice. 

With a Chatham Mill on 
your place you need buy no 
seed. Neither do you haal 
your seed grain tothe eleva- 
tor to be cleaned. You have 
the purest seed in the world 
right at home without ex- 

onse, bother or trouble. 
Does it_pay to plant pure 
Seed? You bet it pay;— 
it's the surest way on eu. h 

grow bumper crops. 

The Chatham Mill pays you 
another big profit when market 
time comes. It handles grain _. 
eo fastthat youcancleanyours «= 
before selliingand get top mar- 
ket prices—no more getting docked—no more giving 
the grain buyer those valuable screenings which be- 
long to you and which you can use at home for feed. 


Remember, ru Prove lt Free 


I don’t care to argue about the wonderful success 
of the Chatham System. I'!l just py it in on your 
farm free and let you be the judge of how many hun- 
dred dollars it is worth to you. All you do is write 
me you're interested. I'll do the rest. I'll tell you 
all about the System and furnish you all the Angare- 
tus free. If that isn’t fair enough, plense tell me 

what is and I’jl do that. 
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Kansas City, Missouri 





Dollars 


Dealers! 


sentatives, where we will be pleased to make you 





There are still a few localities in 
which we have no retail repre- 








4 d proposition on one of the fastest. 
selling farm machines in the . world. 
Territory going fast. rite us 
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Write Me Today 


T'd like the chance to show you hdw to make 
that good old farm of yours grow bigger crops. 
You don’t realize how easy it is to grow hundreds 
of bushels more grain with no extra; work or 
expense. 

Just tell me what crops you grow, how many 
bushels you are getting per acre and I will show 
how wecan beat it. I don’t care how well you've 
done, we two will do it better. Use pencil and 
postal if it’s handier than a letter, My 44 years’ 
successful experience in boosting crop profits 
is yours merely for the asking. Let me hearfrom 
you atonce. Write nearest office, Dept.O. 








L, President Manson Campbell Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


See the Chatham Mill at your dealer's. If he hasn’t it and 
won't get it, tell us and we will see that you are supplied 
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Sweet Potato Storage. 
In storing sweet potatoes, there are 


three essentials one should keep constant- | times. 


' 


ly in mind. The potatoes must be fully 
matured, free from all rotten spots or 
bruises, and aired out so that no damp- 
tess is present. 

After the first light frost, dig the po- 
tatoes and spread them out in a cool, dry, 
shady place to air out before storage. Pro- 
vide plenty of ventilation, and stir the po- 
tatoes occasionally to encourage thorough 
drying. Also, be sure that they do not 
chill. Toss a carpet or some other coarse 
cloth over them. if the nights grow cold 
before the time for storing. them. 

When the potatoes are thoroughly 
dried, carefully inspect them, rejecting all 
that are bruised, damp, or beginning to 
rot. Wrap eaeh potato separately in 
clean, dry paper, catalogue leaves be- 
ing the best, on acount of their thinness. 
it 1 vr barre] or box, making sure that 
of a ry, and sprinkle a one-inch layer 
of Ty sand in the bottom, placing a layer 
thi righ potatoes on it then spread a 
= Piece of paper over them to separ- 

e them from the next layer above. 

; “ontinue this till the required quantity 
S secured; then set them away in a 


; one to inspect the stored potatoes once 





this dry place. It is imperative that 
room for storage be free from damp-! 


ness, and that the temperature remain, 
as nearly as possible, the same at all 
Temperature that will even chill 
the potatoes, is to be avoided. On the 
other hand, care should be taken that the 
temperature never rises sufficiently to 
induce the formation of moisture, which 
would cause mold and consequent dam- 
age by rot. It is also very advisable for 


in awhile, removing all that are rotting 
or showing signs of decay, to prevent 
their spoiling others next to them.—HM. 
Coverdell, Worth Co., Mo. 
” & & 

Don’t Waste the Straw Stack. 

Allowing the straw stack to rot down 
in the field, then scattering it over the 
ground as a fertilizer, is not altogether 
a bad custom; filling a ditch about the 
farm with it is better than not using it 
at all, but burning it simply to get it out 
of the way is practically a total and un- 
warranted waste. 

While some farmers consider straw as 
a worthless by-product on the farm, yet it 
is valuable for several purposes, being 
especially suitable for bedding the live- 
stock, as it saves using good hay for the 
purpose, and also absorbs all the rich 


form, they are transferred to the fields, 
and are of great assistance in rejuvenat- 
ing the soil, since practically all of the 
elements taken from it in producing crops 
are returned to it. . 
Our plan is to take the straw which is 
clean and bright and mix it with the 
other roughage fed in the mangers. Some 
stock will eat it and some will not, so 
that we feel that whatever portion of it is 
made use of is clear profit. After the 
animals have picked out what they will 
of the straw, it is then used for bedding 
purposes, being right at hand for that 
use. However, even where stock will 
make straw their whole roughage ration, 
we do not advise this to be done, 
Then, we find other uses for the straw 
stack. Where one is making, sheds and 
covering them with hay, the straw may 
be put on as the first layer, which will 
save considerable hay. We use it in the 
scratching-shed for the poultry, and never 
have found anything so satisfactory. It 
is also fine for hens’ nests. It takes the 
place of good hay (and is’ better than it) 
for lining the storage pits, and to scat- 
ter among the smal] fruit plants to form 
the mulch so essential in keeping down 
the weeds, fertilizing the plants, ‘&nd 





juices and liquids that usually leach 
away and are lost in the stalls. In this 


protecting them from severe fre¢sing 
weather.—M. Coverdell, ‘ ref ’ 


























tialsof 
suc- 
cess- 
ful tile 
drain - 
age is proper grading 
of tile ditches. It is 
not a matter so diffi- 
cult that there need be 
any dogbt whether the 
tile are laid right or 
not and yot there is a 
great deal being lost 
work. 
porance and part of it to dishonesty and booze. 


The first step toward accurate laying is 


leveling. This may be done by a profes- 





sional surveyor or .by any one else 
gi! See 
~~ 








necessary knowledge 
It consists of finding 
the relative height of the ground at 
points all along the line of the ditches. 
To do this accurately and conveniently 
the line is first staked out. 

This is usually done by commencing 
at the outlet and setting a stake every 
fifty. or one hundred feet and numbering 
them ‘consecutively. These are guide 
stakes and each of them is accompanied 
by a grade stake or “hub” driven about 
level with the ground. The tops of these 
grade stakes are the points at which ley- 
els are taken and from which the denth 
of the ditch is measured. The surveyor 
or engineer should give the depth the 
ditch is to be at each of these points or 
stations. He can also give the amount 
of fall or the per cent of the grade which 
the tile is to have. 


with the 
ind instruments. 


equipped 


because of poor 
Part of the trouble is due to ig- 





A convenient form for writing out these 
depths and grades is as follows: First 
designating by name or number corre- 
sponding to that on the map if one is 


made, and giving the points where 

branches connect, etc.—thus: 

Station Cut Grade 

D cccccsscsescate O@ te. S20 percint 

BD stcccecsccssae € 2. perc 

2 ..........- ft. 6%-in. .30 per cent 

aerrrrr ...-4-ft. O -in. .30 percent 

@) paendedanaae 4-ft. 5%%-in. .30 per cent 
These figures are furnished the tiler 


and it is his duty to lay the tile to the 
depth indicated at each stake and with an 
even grade between stakes. To do this 
he should use one of the methods shown 
by the accompanying illustrations and di- 
rections. 

To use the 
get by the grade 
the station to be dug. 


set a tar- 
end of 


target method, 
stake at each 


Subtract the depth 





|lengthof the gauge rod to get 


from the 
the height 


of the cut for a given stake 
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es 
orossbar of it so that 
it is in line with the firg 
two or so that the 
edge just shows when 
sighted toward over 
them. Then test the 
depth of the ditch a 
any point by measur. 
ing with your rod from 
on a line with the tops 
of the crossbars. 

The line method is 
preferred by sume tilers 
and for some condi. 
tions. The principie is 
the same as with tar- 
gets. The use of what is 
called the “‘side line” js 
described in “Engineering for Land 
Drainage,” as follows: “This consists of 
setting a line or wire directly over the 
grade stakes at a given distance above 
and paralle] to the bottom of the pro- 
posed ditch. As the bottom is finished 
for the tile it is tested by means of’, 
gauge which carries a light crossbar set at 
a right angle to it. The line is stretched 
parallel to the grade line of the ditch 
and five feet above it which is a conveni- 
ent height, and tested by the gauge which 
is five feet long, from the bottom to the 
crossbar. The line should be supported 
at two or three points between stations 
to prevent sagging.” 

“To set the line, subtract the depth 
of the ditch at a given station from the 
length of the gauge to be used, and set 
the line above the grade stake and amount 
of this difference. Then the distance be- 
low the hub plus the distance above it to 
the line equals the length of the gauge.” 

The illustration shows the gauge rod 
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to which the target is to be set at that 


place. Having set the two targets at the 
stakes in this way, set the third one at 
from fifty to a hundred feet from the 


target you face while digging and in line 





with the other two. Then adjust the 


sam 


Grading Ditch by Targets 


in use with the targets. For wide ditches 
it is much better to have the targets or 
line over the center of the ditch, and the 
gauge is then used without the crossbar 
referred to above.—F. O. Nelson, Drain- 
age Engineer. 








All About Potatoes 

Continued from page 10 
toes need to be greened to toughen 
lessen the svring sprouting. 


and 


gions the proper degree of cold to hold |25 feet square 


planting 
light 


well until 
retarding aid of 


potatoes 
without the 
attained. By 


seed 
time 
cannot be 


In some re-|Such a skylight will light a space about 





means of large | 


wanted, and they should 
a large sash, about 4x4 
light and exclude cold. 


it is not 
be provided with 
feet, to let in 


cellars should be 
freezing. In the 
warm 


All potato storage 
held cold—just above 
fall they should be closed on the 
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POSITIONS OF THE & SKYLIGHT 
skylights, potato sorting can be made|days and opened at night to get down as 


easy even in the severest weather, or 
when there are many rots to be removed. 
Farm cellars should be provided with a 
partition so that one side can be light 
before the table stock is all gone in 
The light wells should 
to exclude all light, when 


the other half. 
be capped 








quickly as possible to a standard of 34 
degrees F., and when very cold weather 
comes and blizzards blow, cellars may 
need a little watching or even the heat 
of an oil stove to keep up the tempera- 
ture, 

In the springtime cellars must be kept 





‘closed until bedtime or until the young 
ifolks get home from a dance—not always 


the same hour—and should be closed 
again at, or soon after sunrise. <A ther 


mometer is needed near the back door of 


the house on a_ post that is shaded 
(Possibly on your farm you _ use _ thie 
front door most. I don’t expect to do 
that, but have a plan to have the side 


door our main entrance and exit.)  An- 
other thermometer is needed on the door 
post outside the cellar, and one more in- 
side. Now all these thermometers should 
be tested before you let your hardwar 
man ring up the purchase money. Take 
along a cup with some snow or fine ice, 
or get some ice out of the ice water tank 
the store keeps for you, and make a slusb. 
In this melting ice or freezing water all 
the thermometers should read 32 degrees. 
Cheap ones are all right, if correct, and 
this test will prove it. 

And all these careful things argue that 
the potato cellar should be close to the 
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IDE Look LEVve 
farm house, not down in the field, 4 
yet over at the tenant's house. Wit 
Continued on page 43 
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Some Plants for Indoors. 

Some varieties of ferns succeed well in 
the house. The sword fern is now quite 
common. Like the India rubber trees, 
they do well even in the shade, and thrifty 
plants may be grown where direct sun- 
light never reaches. The maidenhair 
ferns are more difficult to manage than 
the sword ferns, but good specimens are 
not infrequently found in house collec- 
tions. They need more careful watering 
and must be kept clear of insects. 

The English ivy is the best vine for 
house growing. It should be well estab- 
jished in a pot in spring, and allowed to 
grow in the open air all summer, trained 
to a stake or over a trellis. Before cold 
weather comes, bring it into the house 
and train over a window or wherever de- 
sired. All the care needed is plenty of 
water and an occasional cleaning. 

For plants which combine both flowers 
and foliage, we have those good old favor- 
ites of our grandmothers, the Daphne 
odora, Viburnum or arrow-wood, and. ole- 
ander. The Indian azaleas are also good 
flowering house plants but they do not 
like warm close rooms. Place them in 
the attic, or in some cool, out-of-the-way 
place which the frost never enters, and 
then leave them until January or Feb- 
ruary and then, when the flowers begin 
to show color, bring them into the parlor, 
where for a week or two they will be a 
blaze of beauty. As the flowers perish, 
carry the plants back and exchange for 
others. In this way, azaleas may be had 
in bloom most of the winter. Begonias 
and callas are both flowering and foliage 
plants and can be kept all winter with a 
little extra care in watering. Primroses, 
violets, freezias, ixias, alluims, fuchsias, 
mahernias, and heliotropes may be added 
to the list; so that at any time ip the 
winter the foliage plants may be turned 
into a gay mass of bright bloom. 

House plants suffer more from a too 
high than from a too low temperature. 
No plants are likely to be grown in a 
house which would not thrive at sixty 
degrees Fahrenheit; and at a temperature 
fifteen degrees above freezing on the 
coldest night would probably not be in- 
jured by the cold. It is, however, not 
advisable, on a cold day in midwinter, to 
open wide a window in which plants are 
kept, Lift the sash an inch or two in 
the middle of the day, or open another 
window, but avoid al! draughts strong 
enough to stir the foliage. Never venti- 
late unless the temperature in that part 
of the room in which the plants are, is 
well above forty-five degrees Fahrenheit. 
—Frank Sweet, Augusta County, Va. 
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Preserving Fruit for Exhibition. 

It is often desirable to preserve fruit 
in the natural state so that it may be 
kept for several months, retaining color 
and shape. The use of furmaideiiyde ws 
one of the best methods of preserving 
tus for exhibitiou at state and county 
fairs which usually come  veral weeks 
after fruit is ripe. In tke first place 
the fruit should be ripe and well .cl- 
"ed when gathered, put sbonld net ke 
soft or have defective spots. For apples, 
peaches and pears, take 95 parts pure 
ckiern water and add to this five parts 
of formaldehyde; stir this a little end 
do not leave it exposed since formalde- 
hyde evaporates quickly when exposed 
fo the air. Place the fru‘t in a jar and 
pour the preparation over it and seal 
tight. For grapes use 98 parts water 
and two parts formaldehyde. These 
formulas will usually give satisfaction, 
but when the fruit is exceedingly acid 
4 teaspoonful of soda to a quart jar will 
aid in holding the color. 

Formaldehyde is known commercially 
as 40 per cent solution of formalin and 
may be so ordered from any druggist or 
supply house through the local dealer. 
Exhibition jars are not so readily obtain- 
able, but the common Mason fruit jar will 
answer the purpose very well—H. [F 

nstead, 
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_ Yes publish a great magazine. It is 
the best I have ever seen on farming. We 
Man farm without it—Pryor Bros., 






























































Caution Be plain facts, areoftenhard 


Garland Stoves and to tell without hurting some- 
my ope od body’s feelings. 


merk. Sold only But we have no desire to do that 


dealers. Neversold no quarrel with any Mail Order Stove 
by Mail Order or 

. Catalog Houses. Concern or Catalog House, because 
4,000,000 homes” Made for 40 eee, we do not deal with them at all. 
give permanent satisfaction. It is the regular customers and 
neighbors of Garland Stove and Range Dealers whom we have 
facts for, worth considering—practical, profitable facts whenever 


you are thinking of buying any kind of a stove or range. 


Buy Where You Can See 
What You Get—At DEALERS 


We do not say this altogether selfishly, because if you will 
buy of your dealer, whether you decide on a Garland or not, we 
only ask that you investigate Garlands before you do buy. 
That’s all. We are glad to rest the matter on your judgment 
then—when you see your Dealer’s full line of latest style Gar- 
lands for every purpose to suit your needs. 


. - 
Quality Service 
Permanent economy in buyingany 
and ranges have hadthe greatest sale | Stove or range should be considered 


of any stoves and ranges in theworld | 2° only from its first cost, but also 


: from the point of view of durabifi 
—in over 4,000,000 homes. Garland santeciaie eal ————— Garlan $ 
n 


Quality costs you no morethanstoves | are the world’s best for bak g, cooking 
and ranges of inferior grade. So | or heating and do each with the least 
why not secure The World’s Best? | waste of fuel. 


Write for the Garland Book 


“Fhe Only Safe Way to Buy Stoves and Ranges” 
Be sure to say what style of Stove, Range or Heater you need 


The Michigan Stove Company 


DETROIT Largest Makers of Stoves, Ranges, Gas Ranges and Furneces CHICAGO 



















For over 40 years Garland stoves 
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Don’t You Need a Sewing Awl? 


The Myers Lock Stitch Sewing Aw! is the only Sewing Awl made with a groove running the full length 
of the needle and isadiamond point. In order to sew leather or any heavy, thick material without break 


eae MYERS 
Famous Lock Stitch 
SEWING AWL/ 















requires 
a needle 
with the 
gioove 

running 
the full 

length of 


might just as well have no groove in the 
needle as to have it only partof the way. 
With the Myers Awl you can sew old or 
new harness, saddles, carpets, canvas, 
tents, rags, quilts, shoes. grain bags and 
many otherthings. You can use any 
kind of thread in the Myers Awl, and it 
makes a lock stitch same as a sewing 
machine. It is very simple; a yammy~ 
can use itaswellasaman. Itis oneo 

the most practical devices ever invented. s ews Le at he iw 
They are put up with two needles; one is 

straight and one curved, with a small Quic k 

screw driver and wrench combined. An 

illustrated book of directions is packed ¥ 

with each awl. Every teamster and farmer should own a Myers Lock Stitch Sewing Awl, as there is use 
for one in almost every household. The Myers Aw) is nicely finished, the metal parts are nickel plated, 
the needles and wrench are kept in the hollow handle which haz ascrewtup. We will send you one of 
these Myers Famous Lock Stitch Sewing Awls prepaid and send you Successful Farming for five full 
years for only $1.00. Write us quick! E. T. Meredith, Pub. Successful Farming, Des Moines, la. 











Every dollar you spend with our advertisers helps us to make a better 
paper for you. Please take the trouble to mention Successful Farming. 
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Corn Harvesting Time. 

I believe I would voice a general sen- 
timent should I assert that corn-harvest- 
ing is the most irksome, laborious, and 
dreaded task that occurs on a farm where 
corn is. grown. Accordingly, a farmer 
should employ every means possible to al- 
leviate the length, tediousness and un- 
pleasantness of this job. 

Where machines are to be used, an in- 
spection may disclose the need of some re- 
pair to obtain which may require consid- 
erable time. As the season grows nearer 
and the extent of the crop is more accur- 
ately foretold, the needed help may be 
spoken for and the minor preliminaries 
attended to, such as sharpening com- 
knives, replacing sled-runners, providing 
sleeves, water-vessels, etc. 

If corn gallows are to constitute the 
support for the shock, they should be tied 
quite a while before the corn is ready 
tocut., Being tied will not interfere great- 
ly with the’ continued development of 
the plants, but will keep them from go- 
ing down, and any one who has had to 
tie gallows after the corn has gone down 
knows that it is a very difficult task. 

Each year we harvest from thirty to 
fifty acres of corn. We use a two-row 
sled cutter when the corn is in condition 
to permit. When it is down too bad for 
the sled, we resort to the corn-knife, 
which has everything yet beat for neat- 
ness, if not in speed. We have used a 
binder some; but, as the corn on our hill 
ground goes down nearly every year, we 
have concluded that the binder is rather 
impractical for our conditions. 

We cut our corn twelve hills square. 
We think .that this size of shock hits a 
happy medium between the two extremes. 
We usually “heart out” by hand, even 
though the corn allows the use of the 
sled or binder. In “hearting out”, we 
go through the field and cut the four 
middle corn-rows of each shock row. Con- 
siderable time will thus intervene between 
the setting up of the first one-third and 
the remaining two-thirds of the shock. 
This allows the center of the shock to 
eure before the rest is added. The “heart- 
ing out”? may be done, however, with a 
sled cutter by merely lifting the inside 
knife while passing the gallows hills. Our 
ground is very uneven, the low ground 
being a loose black soil while the hills are 
a heavy clay. This condition results in 
the corn on the low ground ripening about 
a week sooner than that on the hills. So 
in harvesting, we always begin in the 
low ground, and finish with the hill corn. 
This allows a more equable degree of ma- 
turity. 

In the advance to our modern corn im- 
plements, it seems that the efficacy of 
the harvester has hardly kept pace with 
that of the planter and cultivator. For 
this reason, corn harvesting is a matter 
of widely‘ divergent methods, the practi- 
cability of any one of which depends 
largely. on local conditions. Thus, the 
hog-raiser ‘may object but little to the 
knocking :off of the ears by a binder as 
he can dispose of them through his hogs, 
while to the grain-mcrketer, it would 
mean much spciled corn. 

Inasmuch as so many conditions and 
methods are involved in general, the mat- 
ter of selection is one offering fine dis- 
criminations. We have given the matter 
considerable thought and attention. Both 
binders and shockers have been used near 
us, and we have had their work under our 
observation for succeeding seasons. The 
other year, two of our neighbors disposed 
of binders and replaced them with shock- 
ers. When asked which machine they 
liked best, both were reluctant about fav- 
oring either machine. One of the great- 
est objections to both of the machines 
is that they break off a great many ears. 
Tn our own experience, we find this one 
of the great troubles with the binder, es- 
pecially when the corn is down. With 
a shocker, many of the ears fall upon 
the platform from which they must be 
ocasionally removed, while with a binder 
they all fall direct to the ground. 

Of course, this corn must be gathered 
up, and where there are no hogs through 
which to ‘dispose of it, much of this may 
be lost. Where there ie sufficient help 





to set up the corn, the binder is much the 
fastest of the two: but, on the other hand, 
the shocker requires only one hand to 
operate it. Twine is one of the chief 
items in the cost of binder-cut corn; and 
as for the corn being in bundles, those who 
feed their corn in the fodder like it as it 
aids in hauling; while many who husk in 
the field dislike the extra bother the bands 
cause. Another well-founded objection 
to the shocker is that, unless a field is 
trimmed up just right, it will be impos- 
sible to keep the shocks o. equal size and 
drop them in straight rows. Furthermore, 
the stalks in a shock constructed by a 
shocker, are usually badly twisted, which 
makes difficult the tearing apart of the 
shock at feeding or husking time. Also, 
the shocks are apt to be packed quite tight 
and with no intervening cavity for aera- 
tion, the conditions for spoiling are great- 
ly enhanced. There are some claims, 
also, that the shocks cut.by a shocker 
are moré apt. to go down if allowed to 
stand long, than those cut otherwise, 

An extensive inquiry concerning the 
cost and amount of time required in cut- 
ting and shocking corn by the various 
methods, has been conducted by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
The average cost by the acre (original 
cost of machines, interest on investment, 
repairs, etc., considered) was found to be 
as follows: By hand, $1.50; with a sled, 
$1.18: with a binder, $1.50; with a 
shocker, $1.06. The average amount cut 
in a day by the different methods was as 
follows: By hand, one man, 1.47 acres; 
with a sled, two men and a horse, 4.67 
acres; with a binder, driver and three 
horses, 7.73 acres (one man after a bin- 
der can shock an average of 3.31 acres 
a day); with a shocker, one man and 
three horses, 4.7 acres. 

These figures attest the shocker to be 
the cheapest and the binder the fastest 
means of cutting corn. The cost of cut- 
ting by hand and with a binder are 
shown to be equal. In view of this fact, 
and where help is procurable, I believe 
most farmers would select the hand meth- 
od: for the corn-knife is the surest way 
vet, aS well as the cleanest and most 
thorough. However, the lack of sufficient 
help is the great hinderance. But with 
the extensive corn-growers, who must 
make speed the dominant factor in cut- 
ting, the binder appears to have the as- 
cendancy.—P. C, Gross, Ohio. 

o> & & 
Parcels Post Organization. 

Last spring representatives of pro- 
gressive state granges met at Washing- 
ton and set in motion a fight for postal 
reform, looking to the establishment of 
a modern parcels post. These farmers 
are determined to make a business of 
working for.a parcels post as set forth 
in the Sulzer bill, H. R. 9844, and the 
Howard bill, H. R. 8386. All associa- 
tions, corporations, firms or individuals 
favoring a parcels post are urged to send 
their names and addresses to Geo. P. 
Hampton. 53 Bliss Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

This is a move in the right direction. 
The opponents of parcels post have an or- 
ganization backed with millions of dol- 
lars to work for its defeat. They are re- 
sponsible for the articles you see in the 
country papers and in city papers, say- 
ing how the country merchant will have 
to close shop if we get parcels post. They 
have the country towns scared white. 

Successful Farming has pointed out 
many a time how groundless this fear is, 
and how the opposition comes from the 
big wholesale mail order houses from 
whom the country merchants buy their 
goods. 

Congress will never pass a parcels post 
law until the people demand it. Con- 
gressmen get floods of protests from 
country merchants and retail merchants’ 
associations and practically no letters 
from farmers and friends of parels post 
urging the passage of a parcels post bill. 
Yet farmers want parcels post. 


You can’t blame the Congressman for SH 


not becoming enthused in favor of parcels 
post. He has his ear close to the ground 
and knows where his political support 
comes from. 
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Keep ~ ‘Maw 


Pick your seed corn right 
from your own field and 
dry it properly on the “Per- 
fect” Gorn Rack and have 
the best seed it is possible 
for you to obtain. 


Good Seed Corn will be 
scarce next year. Don’t 
spend your money for Seed 
Corn when you have better 
corn for your lecality right 
in your own field. 


The “Perfect” Corn Racks 
are cheap, will last a life- 
time; every ear dries thor- 
oughly and perfectly; any 
ear can be removed with- 
out disturbing the others; it 
is the handiest rack made 
as you simply lay the ears 
onit. . 


The “Perfect” Corn Racks 
are so cheap you cannot 
afford to be without them 
and neglect your seed corn. 


OnOReT CFF 


“LPP on nee nem bow 


Write today for information 
about the racks and saving 
seed corn. 


National Seed Tester Co, 
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FARM FENCE 


1 1 + cts. arod 

and14e a rod for 
26 in. h hog fences; 28e for 
50-inch heavy poultry fence. 


‘ Sate direct tothe farmer on 
DAYS FREE TRIAL. 


$1.66. Catalogue free. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE Co. 
X 36 MORTON. ILLINOIS. 


MAKE HENS 


Ly feeding raw bone. Its producing 
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profits larger. 
LATEST 


MANN’S ‘Sccec Bone Cutter 


Cuts all_ bone with adhering meat and 
griste. Never clogs. 10 Days’ Free Trial. 
® money in advance. 
Send Today tor Free Book. 
*. W. Mann Co., Box an, Milford, Mass. 
ee 
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For Lawn Churchen, . Gumetenien a 


FENC lic Grounds. 100 Patterns. Write f 


special offer and our free han some yp eo ern 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 920 
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NEW DESIGNS 


Special low prices. Catalog 
free. Mason Fence 


Box 92 Leesburg, 0- 
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grain. Eggs more fertile, _—t— 
vigorous, broilers earlier, fowls heavier 
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‘Last year I told Successful Farming 
readers about my 150 acre plantation of 
Catalpa Speciosa trees, and this time it 
is still more about these, and I:am going 
to keep on talking and writing about 
trees until the farmers and land owners 
of this country are awakened to the need 
there is for the planting of trees, and also 
the great profit to come from the set- 
ting of suitable varieties of trees. 

The oldest of my catalpa trees were 
set in the spring of 1906 and have had 
five summers’ growth. The best of these 
trees are now four and one-half to six 
inches thick near the ground and they 
are from thirteen to twenty feet high. I 
am now cutting the largest of these trees. 

These are large enough to make light 
fence posts, but I am not using them for 
this purpose. I have found that Catalpa 
wood makes the very best of ball bats and 
Iam making these young trees into ball 
bats, realizing much more for them than 
they are worth for fence posts. 

Some of my neighbors tell me it is a 
shame to cut such fine young trees, but 
Iam growing these trees as a business 
proposition and when I am shown how 
to’make more mcney out of them than 
[am doing by making them inio ball bats 
(1 get from $1 to $1.25 each for the 
bats) then I will let the trees grow longer. 

Cutting a catalpa tree is not the end 
of it, as they sprout from the stump and 
make a most remarkable growth, the first 
season's sprout from a _ fowr-year-cld 
stump. often growing ten feet high and 
One and one-half inches in diameter. 
‘The secret of. success in growing catal- 
pa trees is in the first place to get the 
true hardy catalpa (Catalpa Speciosa) 
and’then cultivate the trees for two or 
three years just as you would a crop 

ecrn. 

There have been millions of catalpa 
trees sold to the farmers guaranteed to 
be true Speciosa that were nothing but 
’ miserable “scrub” variety and, of 
course,. disappointment has come to the 
‘lanters of such trees. 

I' set’ my trees 1,000 to the acre in 
tows eight feet one way by five feet the 

Tf way. I like to have them wide 
eacuch one way in the row to make it 
Dowible to drive a team and wagon be- 
tween the rows and eight feet are just 
barely enough for this purpose. 

Farmer friends, plant an acre or two 

catalpa trees, if possible where they 
will make a wind break for the barns and 
, and in a few years these trees 
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will afford you more real satisfaction and 
pleasure than anything you have growing 
on your farm. 
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Tree Surgery. 

It has been proven by at least one en- 
thusiastic tree surgeon that trees may 
be mended and healed of diseases and go 
on to a good and useful life, when with- 
out the aid of the surgeon's knife they 
would perish. In care of a fruit tree 
that has attained bearing size, one fruit- 
ful year would repay the cost of treating 
it. In care cf a shade or ornamental 
tree the value of the work could hardly 
be estimated as an old stately tree could 
not be replaced in a life time: 

Decay of trees is caused by either fungi 
or bacteria. Some of these germs are de- 
pendent for their life upon air and mois- 
ture. Other forms work under the seal- 
ing bark in the heart of the tree and may 
be unsuspected until the inside of the tree 
is largely decayed. These are the hard- 
est forms to treat, but they may be held 
in check by watching for toadstool 
growths upon the outside. There.is where 
they multiply, and by cutting these out 
to where the wood is found .and filling 
the cavity with cement, the life of the 
tree may be prolonged for many years. 
This form of disease can seldom be 
wholly cured. 

Forms that work in air and moisture 
may be permanently cured by cutting 
away as large a portion of the diseased 
wood as may be done without causing 
the tree to be too weak to withstand the 
wind. These cavities are washed out 
with a strong solution of sumplate of 
iron then filled with Portland cement 
mixed about as used for building. This 
is tamped in hard that there may be no 
chance for air or water to get between 
it and the wood. In case of large cavities 
small stones may be imbedded in the 
cement eclored with lamp black to about 
the color of the bark. As the tree grows 
from year to year the bark will grad- 
ually close over it and in ‘time conceal 
the wound. In cutting away dead or liv- 
ing branches the stumps’ should be 
painted over with coa] tar. This cleans- 
ing, healing and _ disinfecting stuff is 
therefore preferable to paint for this pur- 
pose. 
Spring or fall is preferable to the grow- 
ing season for this work, and there is 
practically no difference which time it is 
done, as growth does not begin till 
spring, provided all wounds and cavities 
are painted so as to exclude air and wa- 


ter, one time is ss good as another. 

In the natural crder of things trees 
should live to be very old. That they do 
not is because of disease. After years 
have been taken to grow a tree to either 
useful or ornamental size it is a distinct 
loss to have them: die or become unsight- 
ly. Mr. Ormsiee of Vermont has given 
practically his whole time for six. years 
to the renovating of old and decayed 
trees, and finds that it is possible to raise 
them after they are quite badly decayed 
and the work in most cases is as per- 
manent as the original growth of the 
trees. If care is taken of young trees 
to nip all signs of decay in the bud no 
serious trouble will come to them.—Leigh 
Hunt. 
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Save Your Own Seed. 

Onion, pea and sweet corn. seed are 
costly even in bulk. These can be saved 
or grown at a much less cost than 
boughten seed. Beet, radish, =, let- 
tuce and cabbage are easily grown in the 
garden. The beets and turnips are se- 
lected in the fall (shape, size and color 
considered) and buried over Winter. In 
the spring they are planted early. They 
seed the second season. Tomato seed are 
taken from select specimens of early rip- 
ening kinds. We save enough of these 
to last for several years so as to have 
the variety pure. 

Seeds of all kinds of vegetables will 
“cross” or mix if crowded together... To 
avoid this we plant varieties some dis- 
tance apart. Melons mix easily; vari- 
eties to be kept pure should be far apart. 

Flower seed can be home grown just 
as easily as the others. 

We save our fruit seed of the small 
fruits and find it interesting and profitable 
to grow seedling fruits from these seeds 
(especially strawberries). One can have 
varieties of their own and good ones, too. 
Any enterprising farmer might make a 
side line specialty in growing good home 
seed. An acre in peas or sweet corn for 
seed would treble the receints of grain 
farming. One hundred pounds of onion 
seed can be grown on an acré and it is 
worth from $1.50 to $3 a pound. 

Train the family in this work as well 
as in other lines and the home receipts 
will be larger—J. H. Haynés, Carroll 


Co., Ohio. 
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All About Potatoes. 

Continued from page 40 
from $3,000 to $10,000 of your money 
in the potato cellar, and a like quantity 
of food for our city friends, you ought to 
see the inside of that cellar just at bed- 
time and when the chores are being done 
in the morning. When your wife is set- 
ting the yeast on the reservoir or ‘warm- 
int shelf and you have read the last one 
of LaFollette’s editorials or Bryan’s, you 
are a good deal more apt to light the lan- 
tern and see the cellar if itis not far 
away. 

Farm potato cellars should be close by 
the farm house. 

We find it practicable to hold our cel- 
lars between 32 degrees and 36 degrees 
F. from fall to spring, and to fight off 
40 degrees until May. A well conducted 
cellar is essentially a cold storage house. 
C UL. Fitch. 
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Vote on Canadian Reciprocity. 
Continued from page 36 
Nays, 27—24 R., 3 D. 

Bailey, Texas, D.: Borah, Idaho, 
Bourne, Ore., R.; Bristow, Kans., 
Burnham, N. H., R.; Clapp, Minn., 
Clark, Wyo., R.: Clarke, Ark., 
Crawford, 8. D., R.;.Cummins, Iowa, R. 
Curtis, Kans., R.; Dixon, Mont.,’.R.: 
Gamble, 8. D., R.;-Gronna, N. ‘D., R.: 
Ileyburn, Idaho, R.; Kenyon, Lowa, R.- 
La Follette, Wis., R.; Lippitt, R. L, R.; 
Lorimer, Ill., R.: McCumber, N. D., R.; 
Nelson, Minn., R.; Oliver, Penn.,. R.- 
Page, Vt., R.- Simmons, N. C., D.; 
Smith, Mich., R.; Smoot,: Utah, R.; War- 
ren, Wyo., R. ee , 
Successful Farming is. always. ‘read 
from one end tq the. other at our place.— 
Edward DeWitt Warren, Dickey... Co. 
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The Mystic Touch. 
liow strange it is that life can touch 
The heart through humble things- 
A bit of song may stir old dreams, 
In words a wonder clings. 


Sometimes a mystery is there: 
This time your life's the clue, 
Why when I see a white white rose 
My heart must long for you! 
—Arthur Wallace ound 


“If I had a million dollars!” sighs 
one, 

“If I had as fine a farm as my neigh- 
bor!’ yearns another, 

“If I had the talent of my friend!” 
groans the third. 

“Then”, in triple chorus, “I 
be happy.” 

But you wouldn't. Pardon the flat 
contradiction, but you really wouldn't. 
You would see something else you wanted. 

You remember that last year you, my 
lady, avowed that you would be perfectly 
happy if you had a fur coat like Mrs. 
Ielanys. So your devoted husband, by 
some little sacrifice of his own longings, 
eratified you by the purchase of a coat 
a wee bit handsomer than even Mrs. D's. 
But did that increase your beatitude to 
any marked extent? Not a bit of it. Of 
course it might have, if Mrs, Van Guylder 
had not got that perfectly adorable satin 
tunic at about the same time, or if you 
had not seen that gold toilet set of 
Madame Martyn’s, or—or—any one of a 
dozen other things. There were so many 
“ifs” that you really could not be exactly 
happy. 

Then, just as you had made up your 
mind to spend your few remaining years 
in unmitigable misery, you happened to 
meet that little sewing girl who went by 
every day, in her insufficient jacket and 
shabby hat. You were seriously thinking 
of sparing a little pity from yourself for 
her, when you were fairly startled by 
the look of bright contentment on her 
sallow little face. You knew, by some 
sort of intuition, that she did not ne | 
or wish your pity, and had the grace to 
be a little bit ashamed of your lofty dis- 
contentment. 


would 





|} matter 
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So you see -that happiness is an insid: 
not a thing to be added to and 
outside. The 


subtracted -from on _ the 


thing that. most of us dignify by calling | 


a “longing for happiness” is nothing in 
the world but that unbeautiful old attri- 
bute, Envy. Why does one man want a 
fine farm? Because some one else has 
one. Why does another bemoan his lack 
of talent? Because he sees or hears of 
some one who has what he lacks, and 
profits by it. Why does practically every 
one of us measure perfect contentment by 
the possession of “a million dollars’? 
Every one has his own answer to that. 
You yourself have, doubtless, many Span- 
ish castles whigh you would like to sét 


|to building, if you had that amount to 
| spend in brick and mortar. 


O, you would 
relieve the needy, of course. That is a 
sop which every envious mortal offers to 
his conscience. But would you, after 
all? The fact is, no one knows in the 
least what he would do with a million 
dollars until he gets it. The probabilities 
are that he would not do a single thing 
he thinks he would. 


If you, or I, or anyone else, had every | 
present wish gratified, none of us could | 


undertake to say with absolute certainty 
that we would be perfectly happy. The 


chances‘are that the wider horizon would | 


show us other things to wish for, which 
we do not even dream of now, but which, 
like the cake of Pears’ soap in the ad- 
vertisements, would become a necessary 
concomitant of bliss. Then—to borrow a 
slang phrase—“what's the use?” 

There is a saying in a certain wise old 
book that may have struck some of us, 
at first thought, as being a trifle unfair: 
“To him that hath. shall be given’. It 
is, however, as true as sunlight. The 
person who holds his happiness in spite 
of adversity will hold it in spite of pros- 
perity. Yes, “in spite of, for prosperity 
often puts greater strain upon the true 
qualities of manhood than deprivation. 
For such a person has his well-spring of 
joy inside himself, and it is not fed by 
outside streams. The greatest increase 
in his fortune will not render the clear 
waters of his modesty, generosity and 
good sense murky with disdain or avarice. 
The man who can be happy on a hundred 
dollars can be happy on a million—can 
be, but probably would not find his life 
appreciably richer or broader, in its 
truest sense, for the augmentation. 

In brief, the way to be happy is—to 
be happy. Make a business of it. See 
how many things it will occur to you to 
be glad about in one day. Never mind 
the “ifs”. They are mostly illusions. 
anyway. Things are just as they are. 
and, when you come to think about it. 
they are pretty evenly balanced after all. 

The saving grace of humanity is its 
need for exercise. Few of us can be con- 
tented in inactivity. Contentment does 
not mean inaction, in spite of Mrs. Wil- 
cox. The wise Providence that planned 
the universe put no premium on stag- 
nation. To be happy in our present 
situation does not mean that we are to 
sit down and leave all our resources and 
possibilities untouched. It means, rather, 
the power to see, and be thankful for. 
those very resources and possibilities, and 
then go to work to develop them. That is 
a very different thing from envy. There 
is no “if” in the way of such happiness. 

So, if you have not the million, remem- 
ber that there are many mountain peaks 
uncrowned with gold. And be thankful 
for your power to climb.—Katharine 
ttherton Grimes. 
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makes night work easier, 
Rayo lanterns give the 
most light possible for 
the oil used. 


Rayo Lanterns will 
not blow or jar out. 


They are easy to clean, 
Easy to fill and light. 
Made to stand hard wear, 


You can get Rayo Lan- 
terns in various sizes, 
finishes and styles. Each 
is the best you 
can buy of its 
particular kind. 


All Rayo lanterns are 
equipped with selected Rayo 
giobes, clear, red or green, 
as desired, and wicks are 
inserted in the burners, 
ready to light. 


Dealers everywhere ; or 
write for descriptive circular 
direct to any agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 


Use KEROSENE 
Engine FREE! 


Amazing “DETROIT” Kero. 
sene Engine shipped on 15 days’ 
| FREE Trial, proves kerosene 
| cheapest, safest, most powerful 
|fuel. If satisfied, pay lowest 
| price ever given on reliable farm 
| engine; if not, pay nothing. 


. . 
‘Gasoline Going Up! 
Automobile owners are 
| burning up so much gaso- 
| line that the world’ssupply 
| is runningshort. Gasoline 
| is 9c to 15c higher than coal 
| oil. Still going up. Two 
ints of coal oil do work of 
hree pints gasoline. No 
| waste, no evaporation, no . 
explosion from coal oil. 


Amazing “DETROIT” 


The “DETROIT” is the only engine that handles 
coal oll successfully; uses alcohol, gasoline and benzine, 
too. Starts without cranking. Basic patent—only three moving 
parts—no cams—no sprockets—no gears—no valves—the utn 
| in simplicity, power andstrength. Mounted on skids. All sizes, 
2to 20h. p., in stock ready to ship. Complete engiaetested just 
before crating. Comes all ready to run. omy corte, Hoe 
churns, separates milk, grinds feed, shells corn, run i 
electric-lighting plant. Prices (stripped), $29.50 up. 
Sent any place on 15 days’ Free Trial. Don’t buy an engine 
till you investigate amazing, money-saving, power-snane 
“DET T.”* Thousands inuse Costs only postal to fo 
out. If you are firstin your neighborhood to write, we willallow 


you Special Extra-Low Introductory price. Write! 


Detroit Engine Works, 330 Bellevue Ave., 
RINC& 
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girl's own room or some other topic. 


‘know that the best dressed women in the 
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A Chat With Older Girls. 


{ have a word to say to our girls be- 
tween fourteen and twenty. From now 
on each issue will contain semething of 
special interest to you. It may be we 
will discuss dress, hats, underwear, a 


This time I want to talk with you 
about your fall hat. At present we have 
to deal with the most “outlandish” 
things in the way of hats. Girls, do you 


world are the women who dress modestly, 
who study themselves and buy the hats 
and gowns that are the most becoming 
to themselves, regardless of the so-called 
style? 

To be well dressed is, or should be, the 
height of each girl’s ambition, but don’t 
wear clothes because they are stylish un- 
less they are also becoming to you. 

Ilere are two simple yet stylish hats— 
one for a girl of sixteen and the other 
for her older sister. One done in golden 
brown, with tan or soft pink roses, 
would be good for the girl with brown 
bair or eyes—or, if you have blue eyes 
try a dark blue hat. The hat with quills 
may he developed in wine or reds with 
a touch of green. 

These are merely suggestions. See 
what a pretty hat you can make or buy 
for yourselves. If you have questions to 
ask send a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope for reply and then no mistake 
will be made in the address.—Mrs. F. H. 
Waters, 
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The Ultimate Values. 
We deemed him poor because he held 
No gold or wealth of. land, 
And why he thought himself so rich 
We could not understand. 


But now the many years have passed, 
The fires of youth are cold, 

And now the lovelight in kind eyes 
Means more than glint of gold. 


And we who once let Love go by 
In silence envy him 
The hearts who love him more and more 
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This is the 
Fiaultless 
Fruit Jar 


H_-bit is the only thing that is keep- 
ing you to the old-fashioned, ordin- 
ary fruit jar. Every year you've 
put up with the screw top kind 
that gets stuck three times in five. 
You had to use that kind, until 
lately — but not now. That 
troublesome narrow-mouthed fruit spoiler is a thing of 
yesterday, and today it's the all glass convenient 


Atlas E-Z Seal 


Jar for all preserving purposes. See that wide mouth? It takes 
uncut fruit and vegetables. Gives you all the flavor and 
all the freshness of summertime foods, right through the winter. 
Fruit or vegetables can’t spoil, can’t “work” in E-Z Seal Jars. 
Top seals air-tight with a finger-push—and opens as easily. 
It's the jar you ought to have. Sold at all general stores. 


Send for our booklet of Famous Preserving Recipes. Tells 
you better ways of canning and preserving. No charge. 


Hazel Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, VV. Va. 
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aa 1-Qt. E-Z Seal Jar FREE for the Coupon 

ba “ty Please note—in order to secure tree jar this coupor, must be presented to your vealer 

bred before October 1, 1911, with biank spaces properly filled out. ° 

2 yi HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., Wheeling, W. Va . 

ees. This is to certify, That I have this day received one “‘Atlas’’ E-Z Seal Jar Free of 

sone all cost and without any obligation On my part. This is the first coupon presented ry 
+1 by any member of my family. Bas 
-° Toat 

red NQMC 2. 00.00 000000 100000 000000000000 00000000 00 co AMGORS: 0. 0000s c0esseceeeseccesceseeseoe eeccee 2s) 

<0 TO THE DEALER:—Coupon will be redeemed at the full retail price by your Jobber, All 4 

bed] coupons rnust be signed > § yo". and returned before November 1, 1911. by 

ae DEALER'S CERTIFICAT This is to certify, that I gave away one “Atlas’’ E-Z Seal e's.) 

ay Jar to the person whose signature appears above. 8 

5 +4 r 

2? Dealer’s Name ....... ose eeesAddress... r 
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Save You 
Roofing Cost 


RIGHT NOW there is a chance for some man 
in your community to roof his own buildings with 
the famous Edwards Interlocking “Reo” Steel 
Shingles at the lowest price on steel Boe ry 
to clean up cash profits besides. It's YOUR 





chance. Youcan roof every building on your farm 


and make more than the cost without any trouble 
whatever. Write for our special proposition. 


EDWARDS “REO” STEEL SHINGLES 


are made of high-grade Bessemer Steel, in everycasewhere aroof covered with Edwards 
sheets 5 to 12 fect long and 24 inches wide. Interlocking “Reo” Steel Shingles is de- 
They come in either painted or galvanized stroyed by lightning. We back this guaran- 
steel and are all ready to put on. Ahammer tee with a $10,000 Ironclad Bond. 

and some nails are allthatisrequired. Any» Ask for big FREE ROOFING CATALOG 
one can do it. Can No 9% «with special 


beapplied over word BCE Rat ICIE CLA «prepaid from fac: 
=e ————— 


Prepaid from fac- 
sheathing 12 inches 


tory. Now is the 
apart. They require 





; time to act if you 
no repairs and willlastaslong asthe building want to be the man to profit by this offer. 
stands. Our patentinterlockingdevicecovers Send dimensions of your buildings and we 
the nails and prevents leaking, rusting, etc. will quote you cost of an Edwards roof 

We agree to refund the amount paid in freight prepaid. Write! Address 51) 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO., 806-256 Lock St, Cincinnati, O. 











As paths of life grow dim. 


Every page of advertising means an extra page of reading matter for 


you. When you help us to get more advertising by mentioning Success- 


—Arthur Wallace Peach. , ful Farming when you write, you help us to give you more reading matter. 
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By Barton O..AMyles@orltt 


THOUGHTS ABOUT GOVERK MENT. The laws make him, let him make the 
Government does not exist for business, | laws. 


“Big Business” or little, but for the 
household. The home is the unit of the 
Republic, not the dollar. The food, cloth- 
ing, shelter and education of the family 
are the first matters of a democratic gov- 
ernment. 

The new democracy just now insurg- 
ing throughout this country is an effort 
to bring the government to every man’s 
door. It must meet the members of the 
household in the doorway. They will 
then learn to love the government rather 
then to neglect or be afraid of it: while 
the government, thus brought close to the 
people, will serve the man, the woman 
and the child as never before. Once the 
government is thrown upon the whole 
people they will shoulder the responsi- 
bility cheerfully. It will make a race of 
patriots. 

Why do men vote? 
by voting? What is a vote? 

The man on the street will say, if he 
did not forget to vote, “We licked ’em to 
a frazzle”’ or “We are down and out.” 
Blection. day is merely a town, county, 
state or national scrap. A prize fight 
without even the rules of the ring. 

Until voters become conscious that they 
are voting directly for an idea or a method 
of government and not for men or par- 
ties, they will continue to hold their votes 
as chaff. Most of them will sell, if not 
for cash, then for trade, popularity or 
for a whoop of victory after the game. 

From the eighth grade up, the highest 
function of the public schools should be 
to teach the science of popular govern- 
ment, not merely its history and _phil- 
osovhy, but the practical politics of the 
day. 
This alone will answer the question, 
“Why am I a voter?” 

The country vote is the most intelli- 
gent and non-partisan vote. The reason 
is not far to seek. The country man is 
not in the game. The yells of the crowd 
do not “ginger” him up for the fray. He 
expects no personal gain beyond good 
times and good prices. He makes up his 
mind more deliberately and is far more 
under the control of an idea than the 
man of the town. He may be a man of 
one idea, but that one idea is a big one, 
and masters him. 

The country vote elected Lincoln in 
1860 and again in 1864 

The country vote is back of the insur- 
gency in both parties today. When the 
4: e do win popular government it will 
be by the margin which lives in country 
homes. 

There should be more farmers in our 
state legislatures. Any farmer who has 
prospered until he has a competence can 
render no higher service to his neighbor- 
hood, state or calling than to assist in 
the making of good laws and voting 
against bad laws. After several years of 
rather intimate relations with the legis- 
latures of two states I um convinced that 
the eZucn.ea farmer is by far the best 
representative we have ever sent to the 
capitol. He is a conservative in expendi- 
tures but a progressive in legislation. He 
knows the common peonle and their 
needs and is almost unfailingly honest. 

The “biggest” business in most of the 
American states is farming. Manufac- 
turing and transportation control 90 per 
cent of the legislators. The proportion is 
too large for the goéd of either agricul- 
ture or the people generally. When we 
recall that this strong willed, incorrupt- 
able 10 per cent often has stood an in- 
vincible guard to protect the people from 
destructive assaults, is it not evident the 
time has come now to double the guard? 

The most hopeful phase of this situa- 
tion is that a farmer candidate is almost 
certain of election in any district outside 
the larger towns. 

Let the man that feeds the people be 
a little less modest. 


What do they get 





I wonder if the boys who recited Mr. 
Lincoln’s famous Gettysburg address last 
February knew that it was the holy issue 
of a great heart wound. Lincoln was al- 
ways greatest when deeply hurt. The 
Master of Ceremonies in charge of the 
Gettysburg celebration, as an _ after 
thought, asked Mr. Lincoln to be present 
and “make a few brief remarks.” Great 
as was Mr. Lincoln’s soul this thrust 
wounded him deeply. He resolved to 
make it “brief:” he would not intrude; 
he had been bidden to come merely be- 
cause of his office. He would oney to the 
very letter. He re-wrote the address many 
times, cutting out sentences and then 
words—in order to make it “briet.” The 
last portion of it was re-written in his 
room at the hotel just before its delivery. 

When he sat down and faced the almost 
silent audience, amazed that he had said 
nothing more. he felt that after all he 
had failed. He did not know that he had 
just given the world the greatest message 
ever uttered by man. 

Thus the great, sad, hurt soul, again 
made good the pledge of God to the race | 
in this child of the Kentucky Cabin. 

A PLEA FOR SHORT COURSES. 

Every agricultural county should pe- 
tition the agricultural] college to provide, 
a Short Course in agriculture and do 
mestic science during the year at some 
convenient center of the county. For a 
small guarantee the College will send a 
group of its experts for a six-days’ Short 
Course for the practical farmers of the; 
commiuity. It will be conducted in school | 
fashion, assembling at 9:00 a. m., chang- 
ing subjects and lecturers every hour and 
using charts, object lessons and simple; 
experiments. The work will be in line’ 
with the needs of the community. The 
soils and crops of each locality will be} 
given special attention. A part of each/ 
afternoon will be given to stock-judging. | 

It has been found that adult farmers 
enjoy this college extension work even 
more than their sons the regular course 
on the college campus. I have seen five 
hundred farmers studying insects and in- 
secticides in one building in a town of 
fifteen hundred, while three hundred of 
their wives and daughters were learning 
household economy in another. 

The movable Short Course is the most 
advanced step the agricultural colleges 
have taken. 

Better ideas, better farms: higher qual- 
ity, higher prices. 

YOUNG PEOPLES’ CLUBS NEEDED. 

Where is the genius who will inaug- 
urate a movement to organize the young 
people of the country into local clubs, 
leagues or lodges for country life? He 
is somewhere. The man and the move- 
ment are just about due. 

lf a great national movement like the 
Good Templars of fifty years ago, or the 
Christian Endeavor of recent years could 
be set going, having as its object the so- 
cial and educational improvement of 
country youth it would not only keep 
yount men and women on the farm, but 
in time would give the men and women 
of the country as great an influence in 
politics, industry and social uplift as the 
town has now. It would add ten-fold to 
the enrichment of community life. 

The “good old days” of singing schools, 
“spelling bees” and coasting parties are 
gone. Something must be found in their 
stead. Something just as full of the joy 
of life and at the same time giving 
the intellectual force of the neighborhood, 
stimulus and direction. 

The county high-school could be made 
headquarters of this new order, the rural 
schoo! districts being tributary chapters. 

The Country Life Commission has 
opened the way. The man who did that 
should be wise enough to enter this new 
open way of Country L 
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Salt Lake Route ‘ 
Sept. 15th — Oct. 15th, 1911 | 


No matter what you may want to § 
raise —cattle, wheat, fruit or 
chickens—Californiais the place. 
@ The people out there now can't § 
raise enough to supply the de- 
mand. Let us tell you about the 
orange and lemon groves, the 
fruit lands, the wheat fields, the 
egg farms and the cattle lands. 
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On September 16th, 17th and 18th and 
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Pacific will run Colonist Trains de Luxe 
clear through to San Francisco. Solid 
thorough tourist sleeping car treins, with 
diner (serving full meals for 23 low as #0 
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given, three times daily, Victrola Concerts. 
This is your opportunity togo 
for a little money and in lux- 
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Government Books and Bulletins. 


The government publishes lots of books | § 


and bulletins of all sorts and on all sub- | 
jects. They do not try to make a profit 


on them hence the price is reasonable. | % 


Many of these can be secured through sen- 
ators and congressmen and some fiom 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Free price lists are sent upon request. 
Some of the subjects that ought to in- 





terest the farmers are as follows. The 
number refers to the nrice list number: 
No. 11, Food and Diet; 12, Water Pol 


lution and Purification; 16, Agriculture - | A 


17, Poultry; 18, Engineering, Mechanics; | 
90, Lands: 22, Bird Life; 23, Dairy In-| 
dustry; 38, Labor Question ; 34, Library | 
of Congress publications; 37, Tariff of | 
1909; 38, Animal Industry Bureau; 44, 
Plant Industry Bureau; 46, Soils Bu- 


reau. 


these price lists you will conclude to look 
into other subjects. Uncle Sam is quite 
an educator and it doesn’t take a fortune 
to get considerable valuable reading mat- 
ter. But you may need a dictionary. 
though, to understand some of the big 
words our Uncle uses in his books and 
bulletins. Remember, the price list is 
obtained from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington, D. ©., and that 
many of the books and bulletins can be 
procured free through your Congressmen 
or Senators. 


Embroidery Work for the Amateur. 
LESSON III. 

Wallachian Embroidery is perhaps the 
easiest to learn and to do of any form c! 
embellishment. It is worked from left 
to right, putting the needle down at the 
center of the motif and ringing it up 
at the extreme edg_ insic’? a loci. formed 
by the thread as t lic loosel; on the 
materia]. This makes a purl along the 
outer edge, the same as appears on the 
buttonholed’ edge oi a scallop. A row of 
outline stitches along the center of an 
elongated motif completes it. 

Braiding designs should be stamped on 
the wrong side of the material. Hold the 
braid on the right side and with the fore- 
finger of the left hand guide it along the 
lines and fasten by means of tiny stitches 
taken on the wrong, or upper side of the 
material. 

Never be guilty of putting on a hand- 
embroidered garment, or any other, minus 
the buttons and buttonholes. I have in 
mind a hand-embroidered shirtwaist, a 
very elaborate one, upon which many 
hours of painstaking labor were lavished, 
and the effect is entirely spoiled by the 
fact that the waist is pinned down the 
back. 

Any young woman who aspires to do 

embroidery should first learn to work a 
presentable buttonhole. 
_ Too much, that is, too large a design 
is not nearly so dainty as a few tiny 
sprays. Of course braiding designs may 
be larger and auite elaborate as they are 
very quickly worked.—F. R. B. 
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Prohibition. 
If you’re strong on prohibition 
And are sure it is your mission 
To talk the subject lengthly to neigh- 
bors and to friends; 
Have a care. Don’t overdo it; 
It may chance that you may rue it 
Should your practise jeer your preach- 
ing. Nothing then will make 
amends. 


Some smart Aleck, in election, 
- May make the exclamation: 
Of course it may be true that he may 
practise what he rants, 
But he’s not a subtile thinker 
For although he’s not a drinker 
He stores a lot of liquid for the uses 
of his plants.” 


In the soil, by surface tillage, 
Keep the moisture safe from pillage 
By the ever-thirsty atmosphere. Now, 
don’t misunderstand: 
For yourself have prohibition; 
For your plants have imbition; 
They don’t drink for the sensation; it's 


Maybe after you get one or more of Cs r 
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The Jewel Guarantee Means More 
Than Satisfaction 


doubly guaranteed: by the deale: who selle 
. mine Jewel Stoves and Base Burners ore snileaiey % more heatand use ¥ lose fuel 


‘sees Jewel Stove 2: 


finda 
And every stove of one quality—the best. sao eel tat 


very Stove i igned ractical, scientific lines to 

aan Ses noe en problem has con overcome, pA pee im —— 

is emb< tied. Over 4,000,000 “Jewel” Stoves are in use today an 4,000. . use- 
wives pronounce them the best. Jewel” Stoves are sold by over 0,000 


. deal = . th *-* . . 
generally.the best and Jceding rel Stoves” and. dcecribing how 
a . they are made, will be sent on request. 
/ } rs Yy 
* Buya. > 


DETROIT STOVE WoRKs i 
\ JEWEL 


Dept, 8 
“Largest Stove Plant in the World” 
and save 
FUEL 


Why Argue? 
Just Pin Your Check 
$9 o0 line at even double the 


it back and I will return your money 
And Pay Freight § both ways. If you were a dealer you 
could not buy as good an engine for spot cash in carload lots at 
this price. There are none made like it at anywhere near the 
price. A year ago engines no better sold for $125.00—now for 
from $50 to $70. Who lowered these prices? We did. 
Stay with us. We make the price and keep up the quality 
and have them allon the run. You can’t lose on this new 
special offer, it is less than you would pay out in 30 days 
for a boy’s wages. Think of it. Send your check to 

ae Y~* GALLOWAY CO. 


Galloway 
Waterloo, Iowa 





to this ad and let us send you our water 
pumping wonder. Try it 30 days—if it 
don’t beat anything you ever saw in this 
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This Fountain Pen it the Celebrated Rex No. 40. This Fountain Pen bas a 14 Karat Gold Pen and itis 
guaranteed by the well known Eagle Pencil Co., of New York. This Rex No. 40 Fountain Pen is made of 
Russet Rubber and any one who gets this Fountain Pen will not be disappointed. 





the way their growth is planned. 
—John Malcolm. 





My Ofter—1 will sena this Rex No. 40 Fountain Pen to you if you will send me 75 cents and I'll send 
you Successful Farming for 3 years. &. T. Meredith, Pub. Successful Ferming, Des Moines, ta. 
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Stora 


This is ev@r one question which con- 
fronts the farmer at this time of the year, 
“What shall we do to keep vegetables?” 
Potatoes are best stored in a bin which 
is raised a couple of inches from the floor 
and which is made of-slats. resembling 
in eonstruction the corn crib. Beets, 
turnips, carrots, parsnips and salsify are 
best placed in a moist’ place or packed in 
sand. If these are kept in a dry place 
they tend to become tough. Celery 
should be packed tightly and hove its 
roots covered with sand or dirt. Cabbage 
should be kept in a moist place. It keeps 
very well if wrapped in newspaper and 
placed in a barrel. Pumpkins, squashes 
and sweet potatoes,must be kept in a 
dry, moderately warm place. 

A nice way we had of keeping parsnips 
one winter was to place them in a pit. 
The pit was dug just deep enough so that 
the parsnips could be packed with their 
tops just below the surface. The hole 
was then covered by a board and the 
board covered with straw. Usually the 
board is not frozen down so hard but 
that it can be easily pried up. 

Let us consider the cooking of vege- 
tables. First we i. take up a classi- 
fication of vegetables from the cooking 
standpoint. 

We have what dre called the starchy, 
the.strong, and the”sweet juice vegetables. 
Potatoes, dry peas and’*-beans are ex- 
amples of the starchy vegetables. Sweet 
potatoes, carrots, squash and sweet corn 
ean be classed under the sweet juice vege- 
tables. Under the strong juice vege- 
tables we have cabbage, turnips, ruta- 
bagas and onions. 

With this classification in mind we can 
better understand how vegetables should 
be cooked and why. [Probably you have 
heard it said that starchy things should 
be thoroughly cooked. The starch is snr- 
rounded by a conting of heavy ‘fiber. 
This must be broken down in order to 
loosen. the starch or the nutritive part. 
By cooking, the heavy fiber is softened, 
the starch grains are broken and the 
whole is made thoroughly digestible. 
Raw or partially cooked starch cannot be 
digested by the human body. There is 
no need of loading the body down with 
food that it cannot absorb, The higher 
the temperature to which starch is sub- 
jected the more completely it is changed. 
This is the ceason a baked potato is more 
digestible than a boiled potato. A boiled 
potato cannot go above the temperature 
of boiling water (212 degrees) while the 
dry heat of the oven may go much higher. 

The sweet juiced vegetables need only 
be cooked until tender. They are cooked 
in a small amount of water and the kettle 
is closely covered to prevent any odors 
from ié@scaping. Green peas are best 
cooked with the cover off to keep the peas 
from discoloring. We all know there is 
a difference in drinking water as to its 
hardness. Hard water does not draw out 
the juices as fast as the soft water. Salt 
added to water makes it much harder. 
In green peas we do not want the juice 
to be taken from the vegetables so we 
cook them in salted water. 

In strong juice vegetables such as cab- 
hace, onions and turnips. the cookinz 
should extract some of this strong odor 
and juiée;“ Seda is added to’ the water in 
which we ‘cook cabbage. We cook strong 
vegetable/in’ a large amount of water in 
a kettle without a cover. It is best to 
vhange the water, adding the salt to the 
second water. 

With these ideas in mind any woman 
can tell how vegetables should be cooked 
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without consulting a cook book. Many 
farm women do not realize the value of 
vegetables in the daily diet of the family. 
They cook them as long as the supply 
lasts and when the fall vegetables are 
gone the thought of buying more never 
occurs to them. 

From 
and other mineral matter that we cannot 
get in any other way. The blood is kept 
in good condition by means of these. 
Vegetables supply bulk to the food and 
prevent constipation and there would be 
no need of tonic if more of them were 
used, 

Kidney beans are 
cooked until tender (4 to 5 hours) after 
they have been soaked. Beets, turnips, 
earrots and narsnips are very essential 
vegetables. Celery is wholesome when 
cooked with milk but has little nutritive 
value and is used usually as a relish.— 
Edith Hunt. 
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The Gray's Weekly Party. 

It was feminine. In a small town 
of the middle-west lived Mrs. Gray sen- 
ior, her sister, her son’s wife, two married 
daughters and an unmarried one. This 
last-named person was a dramatic reader, 
and made her home with one of her 
sisters who was a caterer. 

All were busy women. Of the six, five 
were housekeepers, doing their own work. 
Sesides this, the caterer earned several 
hundred dollars each year by the work she 
did in other homes. The family tie was 
strong with them. Monday was general 
wash day, but the washings were all 
done before dinner, and none of the wo- 
men felt like hard work after the clothes 
were on the line. Monday afternoon the 
six met together, taking the five houses 
in turn. They usually gathered at 2 p. m. 
and went home whenever they wanted 
to go. The meetings were delivhtfully 
informal. Sometimes they worked, but 
more often they played or visited. Occa- 
sionally the hostess put on a comfort- 
able, and they tied it off. Once they did 
up the mother’s lace curtains. Some 
times one of the women would bring her 
embroidery or mending. 

The conversition was merry, but it 
was also instructive. If one of the wo- 
men had learned something new, some 
short cut to housekeeping, it was re- 
hearsed for the benefit of the others. 
A new recipe was given. If one of the 
group had been on a trin, she recounted 
what she had seen for the benefit of the 
others, and the same with a lecture or 
concert. Oftimes the eaterer had a 
merry stroy to tell, and the reader tried 
her new selections on the home folk. 

At each meeting the hostess served 
a little treat. If she wished, there was 
tea or coffee with sandwiche: or cake. 
They popped corn, made fudge, or 
cracked nuts. Cf one afternoon the 
mother relates the follo-ving: 

“T forgot that ‘the bui.ch’ were comin 
to my house until half-vast one. It so 
happened, as all housekeepers know it 
will sometimes, that I didn't have a 
thing ready. I just gave some big po- 
tntoes a good scrubbing and put them 
in the oven of my cook stove. When they 
were dove, I servec them with plenty 
of good butter, and we all enjoyed them.” 

The Grays’ parties called for no 
elaborate dressing. They tightened the 
bond of family love, and were helpful 
and merry. — Hope Daring. 
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Read Successful Farming. 
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Send for this rich, | 
handsome coat of 


Neva Caracal 


This is an ele- 

gant and luxu- 

rious garment, 

far greater 

value than any 

you have seen 

It is 54 inches 

long, with wide 

shawl collar 

and deep cuffs, 

lined with 

guaranteed 

black satin, in- 

side pocket. It 

has two meta! 

buttons with 

silk cord loops; 

meets full in 

front. 

In ordering 

mention No. 

1455. 

You can have no idea what a perfect reproduc- 
tion of the natura: fur this is until you have 
seen the coat, tried it on and compared it wiih 
others you haveseen. Experts are readily de- 
ceived by this and the other textile furs which 
we make up into fashionable garments. They 
give you all the warmth and fashion and beauty 
of expensive natural skins at a very modest 
price. They wear longer, do not shed hairs, 
and retain their richness and lustre until worn 
out, 

We sell direct to wearer only. saving you all 
dealers’ profits. This enables us to give better 
value for your money than is possible otherwise. 
In addition to Neva Caracal, we make garments 
of Lambsk n. Persian Lamb, Balkan Lamb, 
Sealette, Nutria and Velour du Nord. These 
are all in the latest prevailing styles, fashioned 
after stunning imported models, These are all 


illustrated in out Fashion Book, mailed free. 
In ordering No 1455 or other models, 


Send No Money 


Let us send you the coat C. O. D. with privilege 
of examin. ny and trying it on before you pay 
a cent. We know you will be delighted; we 
knov you will agree it is a most remarkable 
value and a great bargain. We prepay al! ex- 
press charges and if not satisfactory, the coat 
is returned at our expense. 

Write for our handsomely illustrated Fashion 
Book Q. It contains pictures and full descrip- 
tions of modeis ranging up to 846.50. We will 
also send samples of the beautiful furs describ- 
ed in this book. Write to-day. 


TEXFUR GARMENT CO. 
630 Broadway, New York 
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City Press Pessimistic. 

Rev. M. B. McNutt of Illinois had 
spoken before a ministerial conference in 
Michigan on the subject of redeeming or 
reviving the country church and he said it 
would call for the highest type of ec- 
clesiastical statesmanship to save the ru- 
ral church. 

In commenting upon the address the 
Detroit Free Press said in part: 

“If enough of the best and brightest 
young men of the country could be per- 
suaded to devote themselves to lives of 
hopeless poverty Mr. McNutt's suggestion 
might be made a plan of campaign. But 
4s long as men are human, most of them 
will desire good jobs, and will never for- 
get the old maxim that ‘a laborer is 
worthy of his hire.’ As long as parents 
are ambitious for their offspring, they 
will seek to give their children good edu- 
eations and adequate social advantages. 
And as long as farmers retain their 
proverbial closencss in money matters, it 
will be difficult to find good ministerial 
salaries in the*eountry places or satisfac- 
tory schools.“ The bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal diocese of Michigan to- 
day is carrying on a prolonged campaign 
to establish a decent minimum wage for 
his clergy, and it is a notorious fact 
that starvation pay is habitually given 
country ministers even in fine farming 
communities. Michigan has examnles of 
school districts which have been piling up 
primary school money that may not be 
touched, rather than to spend it in pay- 
ing high-priced expert teachers, 

“As a matter of fact the future of 
Christianity in this country is more in 
the hands of the country church-mem- 
ber, the deacon. the elder, the trustee. the 
ordinary untitled Christian than it is in 
the hands of the country minister.” 

We are responsible for putting certain 
words in italics so as to call attention 
to them. The Free Press doesn’t seem 
to grasp the real situation. We do not 
believe the farmers are “close” in money 
matters. They are economical but not 
stingy. 

Ilere is the situation as we see it. The 
country church is going into decay. Why? 
Because the farmers can’t pay a preacher? 
No, for they used to keep up the church 
years ago when all were poor pioneers. 
so there must be another reason. 

The rural districts have developed and 
prospered and the thoughts, ambitions and 
beliefs of the country people have 
changed, but the preacher is just where 
he was twenty-five years ago. Tle has 
failed to keep pace with the times and 
the farmers have very quictly withdrawn 
from attendance upon rural services. 

“But the gospel is the same yesterday. 
today and forever,” you say. True, the 
gospel never changes. but the method of 
its application should change with the 
people. Christ was not a standpatter. 
If He couldn't attract the people to Fis 
message by one method Ile tried another. 
He was a sensationalist and if he were 
here today Ile’d wake the rural churches 
up by some unusual methods if the staid 
ways wouldn’t do it. If the church ever 
survives or revives in the country it will 
be under the leadership of up-to-date min- 
isters who have let go of old dogmas and 
creedishness. 

We believe the rural school is in pretty 
much the same predicament. It is fifty 
years behind the times. The farmers are 
not too close to pay tuition fees to have 
their children schooled in town. They 
even move to town so as to get close to 
good schools and churches. That proves 
they want these things. But here we have 
a criticism of the farmers, for they should 
make the rural school and church what 
it should be. They should pay better 
salaries and equip hetter buildings. It 
would cost more than the out-of-date 
buildings and apprentice preachers. 

For years the farmers have through 
necessity lived close within their means. 
They are now in better circumstances and 
they should be willing to tax themselves 
more for hetter schools and churches. 
They can have just what they are will- 
ing to pay for. You can’t get somethine 
for nothing, even ff you believe “Salva- 
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No matter where you live, we deliver 
Hoosiers to you to use 80 days free in your 
own home before you buy. 
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Stove Catalog containing full particulars 
in regard to your new improvements on 
stoves. I may purchase a Cook Stove, Range, 
Heating Stove or Base Burner in the near future. 
(State the kind of stove you are interested in.) 





The new improvements on Hooster Stoves and 
Ranges absolutely surpass anything ever pro- 

duced. You can’t afford to buy until you 
know all about these wonderful improve- 








ments. Send for Free Catalog and prices. <oF 
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- a 
armers Rubber Boot 
Rubber boots to the farmer are a matter of prime im- 
ortance. Theyarea part of his necessary equipment. 
e wants boots that will be easy and comfortable 


and will stand the hardest kind of service. 
Here are just the boots: 


The Elephant Head Boots 


A fine new brand of a famous old company. The 
Woonsocket Rubber Company is the best-known rub- 
ber boc company in the world. For 40 years the Woonsocket boot 
has lec, all others. The latest and best Woonsocket product is the 
Elephant Head brand, made in all styles of boots—and shoes, too. 


Ask for Woonsocket Rubber Co.'s ook for the 
the Elephant Head Brand = T4e-Mark. 


WOONSOCKET RUBBER CO., ° 












Elephant Héad 
Trede-Mark 











Woonsocket, R. |, 
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SHADE 0 - 
he United Factories Sales Co., of 609 Wyan- 
ROLLERS dotte St., Kansas City, Mo., is making an offer 
to send a $% lamp free, express prepaid, to one 






Original and unequalled. 

Wood or tia rollers. “Improved 

requires ao tacks, laventor’s 
signature oo genuine: 


FREE yen in each locality in the 
. 8. who will show and recom- 
mend this marvelous incandescent 100 candle 








H ON ec Y-c"'t. sage boney, freight paid, per 

lb.—Light Amber, 10c; White, lic; 
Water White, 12c—WiI! ship allowing inspection be- 
fore payment. Large sample. 10c. Honey jeafiet free. 
Spencer Apiaries Co., 


PATENT seissras ears 


power oil lamp. Simply send name and ad- 
Free Patent Books, Selling Guide and 
FARNHAM & SUES, Attys. ,608 F. St., Washington, D.C. 


Box 30 Nordhboff. Cal. 








tion is free.” 





img are worthy of your confidence. 





The advertisers in Successful Farm- 





dress for their offer. 
List of Buyers and Manufacturers of 
Read the ads. in Successful Farming. 
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The great problem in the remote rural 
situations is the general lack of 
life and advantages. ‘The recent Country 
Life Commission marked the paucity of 
social and religious life in the country 
and emphasized the matter at length in 
its findings. , ; 

THE SITUATION. 

In my work as a frontier missionary 
the accomplishments of one community in 
meeting and solving this live problem 
has arrested my attention. It is a remote 
neighborhood, the school house is twenty 
odd miles from town, and the people live 
all the way from twelve to twenty miles 
from the county seat, in a land where 
the county seat is often the only town in 
the county. It is a sparsely settled dis- 
trict in the “short country. The 
residences are four to eight miles apart. 
Some children go seven miles to a day 
achool and twice that to the Sunday 
school. Where some families are nine 
miles from the school house in their own 
school district. and where people twenty 
miles away consider themselves in the 
same neighborhood. 

The magnificent 


soclcl 


¢xrTrass 


distances and long 
roads with almost no turn are decided 
handicaps to the maintenance of any 
adequate religious services. or to any sort 
of social life. or means of diversion. The 
people are poor, have inadequate fencing 
and watering facilities for their stock, 
they have not tedms ‘enough to keep 
a driving team in addition to the work 
tenm or teams. They raise few crops, 
and have no money to buy feed to keen 
such teams as they have in the best of 
condition, It is in the “homestead” ter- 
rjtory, and the population is. in a meas- 
ure, a shifting one. for many sell so soon 


as they reeeive title to the land from the 
government, or getting discouraged they 


their filing over to some one else 
and leave. This makes the problem more 
complicated than in older and more es- 
tallished settlements, 

There are no churches, no ministers, 
except such as may be found among the 
homesteaders themselves, and it is still 
true that often a “prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country.” There 
is not money enough in the widely scat- 
tered settlement to employ a _ minister. 
The visits of the missionaries are few and 
far between. A more unfavorable set of 
conditions for good communal develop- 
ment could scarce*be imagined, 

WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 

In the first place. the movement 

for uplift centers around one rural day 


turn 


a 
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What One Rural Community Has Done | 


William H. Stanley 
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includes seyeral districts in 
President L. H. Bailey, 
of the Country Life Commission, spent 
this’ last summer meeting the county 
teachers’ institutes in one of our middle 
west states telling the ryral teachers that 
they must largely take the initiative in 
improving the country life conditions. In 
this particular neighborhood the first step 
perhaps was that an exceptionally good 
teacher stayed two consecutive years in 
the same district. ‘Then a little Sunday 
school was organized against great odds. 
A good Godly mcther was chosen for 
superintendent. One of the first favor- 
able moves was the determining that the 
election of officers for the school should 
be held but once a year. instead of each 
quarter, as is so common in the average 
country “union” Sunday school. . This 
old custom of frequent elections Opens 
the way for too much community politics. 
And further. strong leaders cannot be de- 
veloped by that system. : 

There were a few folks in the country- 
side who cared, and cared very intensely, 
about the social and religious conditions. 
There were also a good many more of 
whom it. would be unkind to say that 
they did not care, but who were very hard 
to arouse and interest in any general wel- 
fare movement. But the faithful few 
went hard to work to develop a good 
country Sunday school. 

One of the first moves was to put in a 
community. library and appoint a good 
librarian. There are now some eighty 
or more books ‘n this collection. Among 
these are some of the classics, several 
historical novels, some science books. sev- 
eral fine children’s books, books of nature, 
standard volumes of poetry, some works 
on social themes. and several volumes of 
well selected speakers and reciters. The 
books are now being used by nearly all 
of the families in a remarkable degree. 
They are kept at the school house and 


school. but 
its final scope. 


the librarian lives nearby, is on the school | 
'through the class. 


board. and active in the Sunday school so 
that books are to be had at any and all 
times. A complete record of all books 
taken out is faithfully kept. The funds 
for installing the’ library and for its ex- 
tension have been raised in the main by 
the very popular way of the West, that 
of having a “Box Social” and auctioning 
off the lunches prepared by the ladies, 
the party securing each box eating with 
the lady who provided the same. 

The next step was the introduction of 
W. C. T. U. methods and work into the 
community life. The Silver Medal Ora- 


A Sunday Gathering in This Country of Long Distances 





torical Contest plan was undertakey and 
six silver medal contests were held in 
one year, and then followed by two gold 
medal contests. The community now has 
two you:g people who are eligible for a 
grand gold contest at any time. Then a 
local W. C. T. U. was organized. There 
are now over twenty-five members of this 
local union. Having the contests first 
awakened the interest and generated the 
enthusiasm and purpose which made 4 
successful local union nossible. This will 
illustrate the tactfulness necessary at 
times to ensure permanent results. The 
pledge was introduced and in the course 
of nine months nearly all in the country- 
side have placed their names on_ the 
framed pledge roll. Very interesting and 
profitable meetings of the ladies of the 
union are held once a month at the home 
of some member. Many often drive al- 
most incredible distances to attend these 
sessions. Each lady takes some one item 
for a noon lunch and the service is held 
after the noon meal, then each lady takes 
her part of the dishes home to wash. 

The union is closely affiliated with the 
county and state work, and the commun- 
itv publicly raised the funds to send one 
of its best young ladies to the State Con- 
vention, Returning she reported both in 
executive session and at a public meeting, 
Several good lecturers along moral and 
civic lines have been secured, and these 
meetings have been largely and enthusias- 
tically attended, for the community has 
generally caught the spirit of uplift. 

Next came the. introduction of modern 
Adult Bible Class Methods, and a thor- 
oughly organized adult class of thirty 
young people has been built up with a 
young married woman who has had a 
university training for a teacher. Some 
of the members of the class come a. dozen 
miles and are well repaid for the. effort 
and sacrifice. The best of study work is 
being done. and a strong social life is af- 
forded ‘the. youth of the community 
If I tell you that one 
young man who lives near the school 
house, in going for his girl, also a mem- 
ber of the class, taking her toa class 
function, returning her to her home. and 
getting back home himself travels a total 
distance of sixty miles. you will better 
appreciate the difficulties in the way. And 
I have heard of his doing that on two 
successive evenings.: There is an average 
attendance of twenty at the Sunday ses- 
sions. the .class wear the international 
button, have developed a well defined class 
spirit. and are. fast becoming a consider- 
able moral force in the community. The 
total enrollment of the school is sixty-five. 
The. accompanving photo was taken on 
a raw winter day when the morning was 
very threatening, but cleared away dur- 
ing the school hour. Many did not risk 
the weather to come the long distance, 
firmly believing that no pictures could 
be taken that day. 

THE RESULTS. 


A real community spirit has been de- 
veloped. A finer tone is noticeable in all 
public and social gatherings, where but 
a few months ago the frontier bravado 
spirit prevailed to a large extent. 

The literary and religious culture re- 
flects in the district school in better re- 
lations between the patrons and 
teachers, the patrons and the school 
boards, and between the boards and 
the teachers. This snells better school 
work in every way. This alone helns to 
solve some of the hardest problems of the 
enttle country on the western. prairies. 
The movement affects a territory nearly 
thirty miles in diameter, and there are 
nine school districts encompassed in this 
one communal effort. 

The oratorical work has developed some 
fine talent among the youths, has done 
much to bring out latent powers. and to 
awaken areal interest in higher things 
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Save every cent you can. 
of every day use. 


The total will be worth while. 


125,000 Opportunities to Save Money 


_ The total We carry in stock more than 125,000 articles 
n every item in this tremendous stock you are offered a saving that ranges from 20 to 
50 per cent. So we offer you your choice of 125,000 separate and distinct opportunities to save money. We secure the lowest 
by buying in great quantities. The prices you pay us are a very slight 
quality—the biggest value. We guarantee that every purchase will be satisfactory. Return any article that is not. We 
portation charges both ways and return your money or make any exchange that is fair. 


check the books you want. Mail it to us. 











holstered rocker 
is 40 inches high and 25 inches wide. It willl 


service. T 
dred furniture bargains we offer. 





every detail. We knowour 


oO. 


7, to-day. 
mail, Look into this plan for securin 





This chairisa large, comfortable, up- 
or the sitting room, 
It is covered with black imitation leather and 


an ornament in your home and will give long 
This is just one out of the many hun- 
We buy the 
entire output of furniture factories. We know 
that our furniture is made of best materials and 
by expert workmen because we gsuperintend 

prices are the lowest 
because we ask only a slight rdvance over the 
manufacturing cost. Yousave 50con thedollar. 
Send forour new furniture book, book 
1 You will get it by return 
at rock 
bottom prices, the best furnitare that is made. 


By return mail we will send 
me free of all charge, the 
oks you want. 


Start saving NOW. Tear out the coupon and 


ible prices 


advance over those we pay. Every article we sell is of the best 


will pay trans- 








Stoves and Ranges 
at a Saving of 1-2 


Perfect stoves, 
perfect ranges 
arc the only k nd 
we sell. We know 









they are rfect in 
‘every wer »eCaUse WO 
control the output of 


stove foundries. Thus 
we can inspect every 
piece of material that 
goes into the making 
of them. We bu 
these ctoves an 
ranges in solid train- 
loads at prices that 
are hardly morethan 
the cost of manufac- 
ture. We guarantee 
our stoves or ranges 
to reach you in per- 
fect condition. You 
will find real stove and range bergains in 
our special stove book. Every stove or range 
is of the best quality. You will save from 
40 to 50 cents out of every dollar that you 
will be asked to pay elsewherc. Send for 
Book No. 23. 
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Buy Guaranteed 
Roofing and Save 


You 


can forget 
if it is protected 
with our guaran- 


| teed roofing. Just 
| send for Book No. 





= 4 
—— eee || oS ; 
outgrew) Har dia »rices for yourself. 
— Sed You will ‘ 
you can save just 4. 


Remember, you are taking no chances 














the quality you buy. 





that you have aroof 


Comparo the 


see that 


E CAREFULLY 
NI ang infer 


Necessities 


Buy Your Groceries at Wholesale 
Prices 


Economizeon your 
ery bills, but do 

t in the right way. 
Here is a chance to 


amount of food—or 
re, and just the 
same quality of food 
—or better, for_less 
money than you have |} C 
been paying Ovr 
rocery department 
s complete in every 
particular. In every 
article we give 
ay | weight and on 
value. e make 
many articles our- EPTEMBER“ 
selves so that we can Ib OCTOBER 
be ar stein, Sey = 
»@ pure, e prices 
we ask aro really 50 per cent lower than those 
you have been paying the local dealer. 


New Grocery List Every 2 Months 


It is not going to cost you anything 
to write to ue and teli_ us to put your 
name on the list to recelve our special 
catalogue every two months, 
ay for Book No. 11; by hy 











ocer 
ust send to ust 
put your name on our regular mailin 
receive the grocery list every two mont 


Pay Manufacturing Cost Only 
for the Best Carpets and Rugs 





Cover the ‘‘empty looking’’ spots 
on the Hoond “4 your home with 
ery 


fine carpets and Fuga 
or rug quoted in our special catalogue No. 
15 is on exceptional value. Send for our 
beautifully illustrated book and you will 
see this for yourself. as thousands of 
others have done and save half by ing 
your rugs and carpets from us. 
Send for Book No. 15, 











Bobsled and Cutter Time is Almost Here 

You can afford a new cutter or sleigh 
this winter. Our special vehicle catalogue 
(Book No. 6) will make this possible use of 











because we guarantee the roofing for peri- 
ods of 10, 12 and 15 yeara, depending upon 
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s Savings 





Check the Book You Want 


Let us show you, free of all cost, how 


zon can save money on everything y 
uy to eut or wear or use in any way. 


- =e ee ee ee ee 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
| 19th and Campbell Sts. Chicago Avenue Brid 
KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 


have checked absolutely free of cost. 





ments 
Baby Carriages | 33 Men's Clothing 
Men’sF ur Coats | 34 Women’s Furs 


PETTITT Tee 


Send Coupon to the Nearest Address. 


Please send to my address below the books I 





ou 


exceptionally low prices. Send for it. 


Winter Farm Supplies at Factory Prices 

Feed cookers, tank heaters, incu- 
bators 
necessities we can sell you at e great saving. 
Select the books you want from the list. Send 
us the numbers of 


and brooders and winter farm 


them. 
Get a Cream Separator that is 





Two New Clothing Books 


Save 1-2 on Your Fall and Winter Clothing 
Dress comfortably -2d stylishly (this 
winter at half the usual cost. rovide 
yourself with clothes made of the latest and best 
fabrics and perfectly tailored by experts. 
In two special books we offer you the op 


«| 


r- 


over these in the prices we ask you to pay. 

Get an early start and have your selections 
made before the fall and winter season is upo 
you. Send for the book you want—women's 
fashion book is No. 30, men's book is No, 33— 
and make your choice without delay. 


1 Paints 19 Sewing Machines tani ~ ; wa 
i 20 Ge i me unity todothia They are the “Women's Fall 
fp - { and Winter Fashions” and “Men's Fall and 
4 Trunks 22 Building Material Winter Clothing. i oat 
5 Roofing 23 Stoves and Ranges We know that our clothes are made of the 
6 Vehicles 24 Underwear Samples’ best fabrics and from the latest designs because 
7 Furniture 25 Automobile Supplies j the manager of our tailoring division kecps 
8 Incubators 26 Bicycles—Motorcycles closely in touch with the leading fashion cen- 
9 Wall Paper 27 Baby's Dress and Toilet ters of the world. He selects those fabrics and 
0 Typewriters 28 Women’s Tailored Suits designs which he knows to be the 
1 Grocery List 29 Circular and Drag Saws We know that our prices are lower than _you 
2 Fced Cookers 30 Women's Fashion Book would pay elsewhere for the same excellent 
3 Tank Heaters 31 Kain Coats, Rubber unlity of clothes we ecll because we buy the 
4 Wire Fencing Coats, etc. clothes in great quantities. We get right down 
5 Carpets, Rugs | 32 Tombstones, end Monu- to the rock bottom prices at which clothes can 
6 Building Plans be bought. Then we ask but a slight advance 
7 
8 





Guarantced for a Lifetime 


We know that we have the best cream 
separator on the market because sane was 
made especially forus. It combines all th 
foot foatures of every cream rator an 

as many additional ones, is 
we are so sure of every detail of ite con- 
struction, so sure of its lasting efficiency 
and durability, that we are able to guar- 
antee it for a lifetime, Buy your cream 
separator from the maker at one profit. 
We tell you all about our cream separator 
in the especial catalogue (Book No, 21). 


Men’s Fur Coats and Heavy 
Winter Clothing Special 


JUST OFF THE PRESS — Fur _Coate 
for $13.65 and up. Fur gloves and caps, 
heavy mackinaw and sheepskin lined coata 
This catalogue of special interest to all 
men who have to go out in cold weather. 
Our fur coat sales are about the largest of 
ony house in America, This catalogue 
prices dog coats at $15.95 and up, raccoon 
at $48.50 and up, Beer lined at $48.50 
and up. lamb at $25.75 and up, coats for 
doctors, automobilista, lumbermen, farm- 
ers and liverymen, Also containing com- 
plete line of heavy un and outer 
clothing. Ask for book 18 You will 
find it interesting. 








19th and Campbell Sts., Kansas City 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Chicago Avenue Bridge, CHICAGO 





in these young men and women. So 
largely is this true that many of them are 
in demand at the towns and county seats 
along the railroads for programs. and for 
social and patriotic political and relig- 
lous functions. 
_A real degree of interest in better so- 
‘lal and home gatherings has relegated 
the country dance to the background and 
few girls attend such dances as are an- 
nounced from time to time. 
Many who took a social 


glass occas- 


lonally after a long time voluntarily came 
und signed the pledge. 

A revival of religion was the natural 
outcome, and when a missionary of the 
Sunday 
along 
field 


American 
ed ( ?) 
and the 


School union happen- 
time was propitious, 
and a score or 


the 
ripe 


more | 


were converted or helped sniritually. Per- 
manent church work will be the next step 
in the uplift. Let it be remembered that 
the werk and results above noted have 


come about without the assistance and 
huttressing of a chureh communion and 
ministry. 

What this community has done any 


other may do. If people thus remote, so 
scattered, so handicapped, with a more or 
less migratory population, can revitalize 
and build up a real social and religious 
life on the frontier over so vast a scope 
of territory, surely it can be done any- 
where if only a few earnest souls will de- 
vote themselves to the problem and use 
the means and material at hand. 


2. 
“ 
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Get our book, Swindles. “5 cents 


Stating the Case. 

We've had many a good hint from our 
Ohio farmer friend but when he stated 
the case in the few words below he sum- 
med up a big question. 

“What we farmers need: True econ- 
omy in materials, money, time and labor. 
Educated industry of head, hand and 
heart. Consecrated effort, co-operation in 
buying and in selling. Representation, and. 


above all, industry.”—Frnest Merrill 
| Rodebaugh, 
oe Oo % 


I prize your paper highly and think 
it is splendid in its line.—H. J. Goodwin. 
Jasper Co., Towa. 
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Subscribe for Successful Farming 
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any number of the novelty weaves not only in silk and 


woo! but in cotton also are appropriate. 


Ladies’ Waist 
The facing of the guimpe provides the yoke and the 


Thig waist is intended for dressy wear and can be made 
ornamental by use of braid, embroider or contrast ng undersieeve. The outer portion of the waist is cut with 


material. Silk. messaline and net will be appropriate Se ider and is drape is t t ir 
materials. It may also be made of linen anf the bertha the seamless shou . nae = 8 draped across om fron ‘ 


bretelle made of embroidered linen also, or thisornament 
i 
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No. 10163—Baby Collar and Cuff set in very simple 
design, but most effective when worked. This pattern 
will transfer from 8 to 12 times. 


roast 
mark 
and: 
coffee 
grour 
ing ¥ 
ax. . and ¢ 
No. 10137—This beautiful corset cover or night gown Fit 
of rosebuds in solid and eyelet work makes a handsome coffee 
garment and easily worked. This pattern will copy ten trai 
or twelve times. strat 
range 


may be entirely omitted, when the shirt waist will be an 
excellent mode! for any kind of fabric. 

The pattern 4825 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 318 yards of 3% inch 


material. 
4728 Girls’ Dress 4728 
The satlor style has so many variations that the name 
means little beyond the large, ornamental! collar and so 
it is with the design pictured 
The drees is made very long waisted, double breasted 
in front and with a box pleat effect in the back. At the 
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- = 5303 
fichu style. Inthe back itis plain. «In front, however 
the edges are trimmed with a species of shawl collar or 
revers, 

The skirt has the upper portion in two pieces, and at 
the knee a shaped ftlounce is joined on, this may be 
omitted if desired. 

The pattern 5303 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 414 yards of 36 inch 
material and 41 8 yards of 20 inch satin to trim. 

The above patterns can be obtained by sending 10 cente 
to the office of this paper. 

Embroidery Patterns 

We are showing in this issue. design for baby's collar 

and cuff pattern, which can be used on dresses, coats etc. 


neck is a shield, wa etn collar, while the 
large square collar bas two ible styies of finish in the 


front. The skirt is of the popular kilt design. 

This little frock will be very serviceable in serge of a 
dark color, trimmed with braid, Thetrimming portions 
may be of light color or of some bright plaid to harmon- 
ize with the dress material, 

The pattern 4725 is cut in slzes 4 to 12 years. Medium 
size requires @ 6-8 yards of 44 inch material. 

6303 Ladies’ Guimpe Dress 6303 

The graceful lines of this dress render it suitable for 
any soft mate-ial and there are numbers of these. 
Messaline, challis, cashmere, silk and cotton crepe and 


It isa very pretty design and is to be worked in solidand 
french eyelet work. We are also showing chemise in a 
rosebud design which is very pretty when worked up. 
This is done in solid and button. hole stitches and is very 
easily done, Price 10c each 


— 
No. 10163—Baby Collar and Cuff set in very simple 
design, but most effective when worked. This pattern 
will transfer from 8 to BR times. 


, ft 


No, 10137 This beautiful corset cover or night gowD 
of dots in solid or eyelet work makes a handsome gar 
ment and easily worked. This pattern will copy ten to 
twelve times. 





Success Receipt. 


Just cultivate a worthy mind, 
And set ambition burning 
Then look ahead—don't feck behind; 
Know what you want; don't go it blind: 
Don't be too proud for learning. 


And then just “stick’”—there’s nothing 
done 
In one brief day or night. 
The things worth while you'll find are 
won 
By mettled men behind the gun, 
Right-in the thickest fight. 


Be careful with the work you do; 
Don't leave things in a mess; 
And as you go you'll find it’s true, 
If things go wrong. it’s up to you, 
To make them spell S-U-C-C-E-S-S. 
—Essillyn Dale Nichols 
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Our Cooking Lesson. 

In our last Jesson, we spoke of water— 
its use and source of supply. Now we 
will begin a study of its uses in cookery. 

First. Water boils at 212 degrees F. 
After that temperature is reached, we 
have the highest temperature reached in 
boiled foods. Don’t try to boil water 
hard. When the water in the kettle is 
just boiling gently, it is just as hot as 
when it boils violently. Vegetables cooked 
ip water which is boiling gently, cook just 
as rapidly and are better than those 
cooked in rapidly boiling water. 





This month we are going to study 
about tea and coffee and learn several 


ways of making each. 

Coffce: We get our coffee from Africa, 
Costa Rica, Brazil, Ceylon, Jamaica and 
Mexico. In all these we find about 
twenty-two different kinds of coffee. Cof- 
fee, as a beverage, has been used for 
many hundred years—in ancient times it 
was used as a medicine to cure head- 
ache and enliven the heart. When cof- 
fee is picked it resembles a small cherry 
but instead of one seed it contains two. 
These seeds are removed and dried in the 
hot sun for six or eight days—but must 
not be left out in rain or dew. When 
dry they are sent to coffee works, the 
outer covering removed—berries sized and 
roasted and they are then ready for the 


market. The smallest berries are best 
and. always most expensive. Unground 
coffee is not easily adulterated, but 


ground coffee may be adulterated by mix- 
ing with chicory, dandelions, carrot roots 
and even ground beans and peas. 

Filtered Coffee: One cup finely ground 
coffeé—six cups boiling water; place in 
strainer, strainer in coffee pot and pot on 


range. Pour the boiling water through 
coffee. Serve at once. 
Boiled Coffee: One cup coffee—one 


cup cold water—one egg—six cups boiling 
water; wash egg, break and beat slightly, 
add one-half cup cold water, crushed shell 
and mix with coffee. Turn into coffee 
pot, add boiling water, stir thoroughly. 
Place on front of range and boil for four 
minutes. Add the remaining one-half cup 
of cold water and move pot at once to 
back of range. [et stand five minutes to 
settle, and then serve. 

This lesson is already too long. Tea 
must go over until next time. In all of 
our cooking work, we use ¢ for cup and 
acup means one-half pint. Better get a 
one-half pint measuring cup divided into 
thirds and fourths. Tsp. stands for tea- 
soon. Tbsp. stands for tablespoon. All 
méasurements are level. Try above rec- 
pes. I will ask questions about them be- 
fore the contest is over—Mrs. F. H. 
Waters. 








Mabel’s Inspiration for Cooking. 
Mabel did not like to cook, or dust, or 


Sweep, or set the table. In fact any kind 
house work was distasteful to her and, 
unfortunately, she seemed to take pride 
% pursing her dislike by talking about 
iv Mabel was seventeen and a senior 
® high school. It is not unusual to find 
Srls of her age, holding equally promi- 
tent positions in school, fostering simi- 














is the fault of the school curriculum, the 
home training and the status given house 
work when girls have these ideas and 
opinions. 

“Mother, you needn’t expect me to 
ever have a home of my own. I intend 
to teach school all of my life, for I 
wouldn’t spend my days cooking and 
washing dishes as you do for any man 
living,” she told her mother many times. 

Mabel’s mother smiled a weary smile 
that had in it a lingering memory of her 
own youthful days, when Mabel’s father 
was the likeliest young man in the 
neighborhcod. 

“We'll see,” was the only reply that 
accompanied the smile. There was no 
reproof or regret that her daughter, 
standing on the threshold of young wom- 
anhood, should have such unwomanly 
ideas in her pretty head. 

Mabel’s aversion to house work con- 
tinued to grow and deepen for several 
months and then something happened. It 
is well that something happens very often 
in so many lives that have started out 
wrong, to turn them back into the right 
track. 

Plans were being made in Mount Pleas- 
ant for the annual short course, and 
Mabel and her mother were solicited to 
buy tickets. Mrs. Ilopkins said she 
couldn’t possibly attend on account of 
home duties, but Mabel said she wanted 
to go “just for the fun of it’ and be- 
cause some cf her chums had tickets. 

The six girls were on hand Monday 
morning when the short course opened; 
they were careful to secure some of the 
best seats well up in front. If it had 
been a church service or an ordinary lec- 
ture the girls would have considered 
seats in the back row as more desirable, 
but, because this was new and, better 
still, because there would be something 
to eat, they wanted to be in front in order 
to make sure of getting the best of every- 
thing. That is another rather common 
trait of seventeen and high school seniors. 

Mabel and her chums had no idea of 
learning anything at the short course. 
They did not attend the sessions for that 
or any other reason more important than 
having a good time and because the high 
school principal had excused frem regu- 
lar classes any girls who wished to at- 
tend. 

During the sessions of the first day 
the six girls who occupied the front seat 
at the right of the platform annoyed the 
shert course instructor occasionally with 
their chatter. It seemed to amuse them 
immensely to see a woman whip up eggs 
and stir batters before a hundred and 
fifty women. They thought it all a huge 


joke. But the instructor was consid- 
erate of high school seniors, so she 
asked for their assistance when there 


was something pleasant to do, deferred 
to them regarding the merits or defects 
of certain dishes, and made them feel 
that they were really necessary to the 
success of the class. Before the end of 
the second day their sympathy and in- 
terest had heen won and they were trou- 
blesome no longer. 

Saturday afternoon, at the close of a 
busy day, the duties of which included 
the class examination and the sale of 
prize corn and baked goods, a middle- 
aged woman in black approached the 
domestic science instructor. The wom- 
an’s face and figure expressed hard work 
and an acquaintance with disappointment 
and trouble. But this day the faded eyes 
and rather sad face were brightened by a 
friendly smile. } 

“TI couldn’t attend the class, but I want 
to shake hands with you,” she said to 





















Time and work are worth 
all they cost in making 


Simpson Eddystone 
Black-and-White Prints 


The designs of these fine 
cotton dress-goods are the 
latest and most artistic. The 
cloth is made of that long-. 
wearing old-fashioned mk 
ity that has made these 
calicoes the standard of the 
United States since 1842, 
Colors are light-proof, tub- 
proof and __perspiration- 
proof. 

Show this advertisement to 
dealer when you order, and don't 
accept substitutes. If not in your 
dealer’s stock write us his name 
and address, We'll help him 
supply you. 

The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philad’sa 
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Patented. New Useful Combination. 
Low priced. Agents aroused. Sales easy. Every home needs 
tools. Here are 15 toolsin one, Essex, Co., N. ¥. agent sold 100 
first few days. Mechanic in shop sold 50 to fellow workmen. 
Big snap to hustlers. Just write a postal—say. Give me special 
confidential terms Ten-inch sample free if you mean business. 
THOMAS MFG. CO.,5871 Wayne Street, DAYTON, OHIO 
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sketch for free report as to patentability. 
Patents advertised forsale at our expense 
in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
Established 16 Years 
954 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 


SWATCH FRE 
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@give an American made, stem wind and set 

> Wach, GUARANTEED & YEA iro fine 
Mh Congo Gem King for selling 20 of ous 
NEW MOTTO PICTURES 
at 100 each. Regular 
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HONEST MAN OR WOMAN WANTED 


in every town torepresent well-known wholesale 
firm. Experience unnecessary. Must furnish good 
references. Kasy, pleasant work. Fairsalary to start. 
McLean, Black & Co. 1201 Doty Bidg., Bosten, Mass. 


43 VARIETIES 


MISSOUR! SQUAB COMPANY, IST. 





Poultry, Pigeons, Doge. Special 
rice on ee oe Catalog 2ce 
UIs, MISSOURI 





Every page of advertising means an 
extra paxe of reading matter to you. 
When you help us to get more adver- 
tising by mentioning Successful Farm- 
ing when you write, you help us to 
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lar feelings towards dcmestic duties. It 


give you more reading matter. 
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IVINCENTS 


MHEALTH HINT: 


Editorial. Note: For a long time our 
readers haye been wanting a Health De- 
partment ‘in Successful Farming and we 
have hesitated because we didn’t know 
of the proper person to put in charge of it. 
We didn’t want a doctor, or a faddist, or 
a qguack—we wanted some older person 
of experience who had come up out of 
great tribulation as the Bible says, and 
cured himself by right living. Such ad- 
vice is worth listening to. We found our 
beloved friend, Edgar L. Vincent, whom 
you all know so well, to fill the bill ex- 
actly and so Vincent's Health Hints will 
help you on your way. He is not a doc- 
tor, but he knows the art of dispensing 
good sense and good cheer. Ile goes on 
the theory that right living beats paying 
doctor bills—not that there is not an oc- 
casional use for a doctor, but that most 
of ones ills are caused by wrong living 
which we ourselves can correct. 

HOW IS YOUR HEALTH? 

Some subjects interest a few people. 
They like to talk about these things now 
and then when their minds are not busy 
with other matters. Once in a while we 
strike a topic of conversation which ap- 
peals to a wide circle of people. While 
that. theme is uppermost, everybody sits 
up.and takes notice; but the trouble is 
that soon we get sick and tired of think- 
ing along this particular line and are glad 
when somebody tarns the drift of thought 
in some other channel. 

There is, however, one thing which 
never fails to’ command attention of us 
all and to hold us in its spell; and that 
is the matter. of health. The first word 
we speak when we meet a fellow any- 
where is, “TIow are you? How is the 
health?’- and that's what we want to 
know most of all. That, too, is what 
we want to tell other folks about. The 
story never. grows old. Its charms never 
fail. Time may come and time may go, 
but the claims of this old body of ours 
are always upon us and they will be 
uppermost in our minds and thoughts as 
long as life may last. 

Knowing this, and knowing, too, I have 
no doubt, that there are all over the 
world men and women who really need 
a bit of help and encouragement in re- 
gard to their health of mind and body, 
the editor of Successful Farming has 
been thinking over the proposition of 
opening a little department in his paper, 
in which it might be possible to talk 
over some of these things in a plain, com- 
mon sense way: and he has been good 
enough to ask me to be the one to meet 
the kind friends as they come and go and 
sit down with them for a heart to heart 
talk on this absorbing theme. 

It would be wrong for me not to say 
right here, that I am not a doctor: 
am a farmer, and I am glad of it. 
love the farm and the farmer folks. They 
are dearer to we than any other class of 
people in all the world. I would do any- 
thing in my power to help them in any 
way I could. And then, too, I have my- 
self had some wonderfully interesting ex- 
periences in the direction of health, so 
what I believe I have learned a few 
things very thoroughly. As we go along, 
these principles will come ont more 
clearly. 

And then, I have 
in this line. I have 
to grind. It will be just 
with me. I would like 
den off the shoulders of some man or 
woman and, if I could, point the way 
to a brighter, happier and more efficient 
life. If can do this I shall be only too 
happy. 

Ro by this fireside, to which we have 

let’s sit down 
with our hearts 

each other and 


no particular fads 
no kind of an axe 
a matter of love 
to lift the bur- 


been so kindly invited, 
from month to month, 
warm and tender toward 


toward the great big family of mankind 
about us and see if we cannot get good 
out of our talks—good that will make 
the body stronger and more able to carry 
the load of life and the heart braver to 
meet the things which come to us. 

The latch string hangs out. Come in 
and stay as long as you will. God bless 
everybody who comes! 


THE SILVERY LINING, 





A little chap every day makes our 
farm home a short visit on his way to 
and from school. A few days ago when 
he stopped to see how things were going 
on with us, he had a hard cold. He 
looked blue and shriveled up. Ilis nose 
needed a Jot of attention. When he spoke, 
{it was with a whimper, as if he felt so 
'bad that life had little worth while in 
(it for him. 

As he leaned up against the big barn in 
a disconsolate sort of way, a couple of 
ithe farm cats came round the corner. 
They, too, were under the weather, judg- 
ing from the wails they were sending out. 
Such mournful, “I’m-all-used-up” sounds 
as they emitted! The neighbor boy 
looked and listened for a time; and the 
longer he listened the more the terrible 
wails got on his nerves, and he at last 
sadly drawled out: 

“Hear them darned old cats!” 

Dear little old chap! Their lugubrious 
ecaterwaulings were too much for him. He 
had troubles enough of his own without 
having their burden of sorrow piled on 
top of his already back-breaking load. 

Up at the house is a sweet young 
woman, the wife of the oldest farmer ‘boy. 
Out of the house run two lines of tele- 
phone, and the day never passes when 
somebody does not eall her up and ask, 
“Tlow are you today?” And always goes 
hack the brave answer, “Oh, I’m fine and 
dandy! Ilow are you?” 

Fine and dandy! That has the true 
ring in it. Life has its clouds and its 
shadows; but think of the silvery lining 
every cloud has! The health of the 
farmer folks is no doubt as good as that 
of the average class of this country. It 
ought to be so. We have everything in 
our favor, good air, pure water, the best 
of everything to eat and there is no rea- 
son why, with proper care,. we should 
not live as long and enjoy ourselves as 
well as men and women in town or city. 
If we do not, and there are those who 
take the rround that we do not, it is be- 
cause we are not quite as careful about 
our eating and drinking, our working and 
our sleeping as we might be. And oucht 
we not to be always bright and cheery? 
It may be days will come that pull down 
hard on us. That is so everywhere. We 
cannot always feel at our best: but when 
those days come, if we would try to say 
when friends come to ask how we are. 
“I'm fine and dandy!” and stick right 
to it a little while, the clouds would lift 
and we would ferget where that miserable 
ache was. 

One of the finest doctors I ever knew 
once told me that what people need 
most of all many times is not medicine 
but a bit of a visit with the family phy- 
sician. And he said that often when he 
would be called to see these old acquaint- 
ances, he would sit down with them and 
spend a little while in talking things 
over. give them some bit of advice and 
perhaps a little simple medicine and go 
away leaving them feeling better. 

And when we have the blues = and 
things look a little off color we don’t want 
to hear any old cats howling round! No! 
Then’s the time to get close to some 
heart that is always “Fine and dandy,” 
and get back the old stout spirit) onee 
more 








30 DAY FREE TRIAL 


We sell the hi grade bail. 
boaring Sewing Machines at half the 
prices asked by agcntsand retailers, 

Our famous CL. 

" BALL- 

BCARING MACHINES 
have been on the market fcr 

30 yeare andare the best that 
can bemade. We guarantee 
our machines for 29 yoars, 
and give you 00 days trial; 
the most liberal offer ever 
PalczS FROM $12.15 to $25.45 


REE CATALOG : 2-00: 


for our 
handsome Catalog showing all 
oo ons ranean our | 
selling plan in ail. Don't ah Price 
Sewing Machine, but write for our tne ‘Sacen’ tone 
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1448 West 9th Street, Kansas City, Mo, 


an ® re l af 
In Your*Own Home at OUR RISK 
Has EXCLUSIVE FEATURES such as: 

Odor Hood—Carries all steam and odors from 

cooking to chimney. Ash Si Permits sift. 

' ing ashes right in range. 
Thermometer—Stone Oven 
Bottom—aAbsorbs and holds beat 
in oven; a fuel saver. 

Direct from factcry *o you at 
Wholesale Price. Freight Prepaid, 
Easy Credit [=== if Wanted, 
365 Days Guarantee. 
Write today for Free Cataleg 
and Special Prices, 


IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE C9, 
133 State St., Cleveland, 0, 
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2 3-8 inch Brim, 
SENT 3 1-4 inch Telescope, 
ON RECEIPT 


PREPAID oF price 


*s New York’s latest style in Men’s Soft Fur Hats. 
yA tny: 8 best imported furs. Colors. black, brown 
and pearl. _ Usually sold for $2.50 Write now for latest 
catalogue of Haws and other ¢ 


Miller Mercantile Co. 
336 Central Ave,, - 7 Newark, N. J, 
My Sanitary Coffee 


. AGENTS Maker produces pure,” 


sweet coffee. needs no settler a 
Rnever wears out. Saves coffee; 
i money and health. Every wife 
buys at sight; new invention; ex- 
clusive ee Send 15c for Xe 
size, post paid. 
DR. LYONS, 449 Day St., Pekin, U5 
-$4529 A WEEK 
ENDETS 
Mend all leaks instantly in graniteware, bot water bags, (10, cope. 
cooking utensils, ete. No beat, solder, coment or rivet. Any ope oa 
use them. Fitany surface, Smooth. Sample box, 10c. Complete bet, 


asstd. sizes, 250, postpaid. Wonderful opportunity for live agents. Write 
uday. Collette Mfg Co., Box 160 Amsterdam, B.¥. 


TYPEWRITERS 
VISIBLE WRITERS or a acaak M7 
derwoods, L. Cc. Sentthe, Bes etc. i 
Mfrs, Prices. a 

: APPLY 

: Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue No. 9 

TYP2WRITELE EMPORIUM, Chi 260 IL 


CAMERA& COMPLETE OUTFIT 


Takes pictures 1% x 1%- 

ay A little gem. ‘Sure # 

A ’ 1 = please. Leathérette cov 
fS 


queer ered camera and complet , 
outfit of plates, paper, chemicals, &e 
with complete instructions oo 
boy or girl can take @ - 
PICTURFS of landscares, bu'ld- 
ings, friends, &c. All sent for only 25e (silver) or 3 for Ot. 
CAMERA SUPPLY CO. Dept. 11, Frenchtown, 5. 4, 
GINSEN pays big profits. Write for my free cit 
cular 83.000 per year growing ginseng.” 
I now offer seeds and roots, for September deliver! 
HARRY E, RUBLE, Box 91, Albert Lea, Minnesets 
GINSENG °° trom onenalt sem 
Easily grown througbout U.& 
and Canada. Our booklet No. 1. telle particulars. Send, 
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= The element of cost didn’t enter into the de- 
signing and construction of the first Victor- ° 
Victrola. The only object was to produce a 
musical instrument that was absolute perfection. 
And the result was a new kind of instrument £ 
with a sweeter, richer, mellower tone than was 

Victor-Victrola XVI 


ever heard before. MISS 00 and $250 

After that we devoted our energies to securing this 
unequaled tone in less expensive models. From time 
to time more popular-priced instruments were added 
until today the Victor-Victrola is within the reach of all 
and everybody can enjoy the exquisite music from this 


greatest of all musical instruments. 


Hear the Victor-Victrola at the nearest Victor dealer’s—you’ll spend 
a delightful half-hour and come away with a greater love for music and a 
more thorough appreciation of this superb instrument. 
Be sure to ask him for copies of the handsome illustrated Victor cata- 
logs, or write to us for them. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., 224 and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 



































Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles 
—there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victors $10 to $100 Victor Needles 6 cents per 100; 60 cents per 1000 Victor-Victrola XIV 
$150 









































ories and broken chords are brought|joy out of living because of this attain- 
back and make and vibrate with new| ment and also give to the world the glad- 
‘ : |music and new meaning. ‘True music is|ness it brings to him, 
; oe " |sure to enter into the home life of the The value of music cannot be esti- 
: US1C its Value ‘individual who has gained it outside of | mated in money but let us yield to its in- 
Der epee }the home so if there be only thé songs|fluence and bring our children to under- 
= ? heard and sung at church the person who|stand that it is one of God’s greatest 
As I have been inspired and cheered has their influence in his life is greattv| gifts. Then will we feel the power of 
'y the songs from old and young lips blessed, but there are those who are de-| music bringing into our lives new ap- 
ining in the melodies and words kept nied the music of Sunday school or|preciation and understanding of each 
0 mind and heart through the stress of church and some of them are not far|other—Mrs. H. F. Grinstead. 














years of labor from youth to old age, from our midst. io dea 
there comes this thought that children True, most day schools have music, yet > | 
have a right to the best music that can I have in mind those that do not, and Fresh Air. 
be found and it is our privilege and duty the lives spent in these schools are miss- Dirty air means death. A_ sleeping 


0 give them a chance at such music. ing a great nower for good. Yes, they have] »o0m that is not ventilated while occupied 
lave you noted once how quickly and other things to fill the time and keep | and thoroughly aired each morning is 
“Ww early in life little voices strive to them busy but they need the influence! gangerous. Do not be afraid ‘to sleen 
Mm in notes of praise at Sunday school, of music all the more because of their | with the windows opened. God did not 
? church? I have heard them at three time being so filled with duties. And|/ make good air for the day time and bad 
© four years of age ; and how eager, are they not missing what they ought for the night. Much fresh air is what 

those little voices, there was full| by right to have, something that rests and every one should have. It’s free, so get 


confidence that they too could sing. With | renews and inspires to better effort? your share.—F. 7. Morrie. 
vil wt encouravement these little folks| The need of music in such homes is 
“ Within.a few years at most quickly’ much greater than where music is found oo? ¢ 


catch a harmony is bal surr ings any childre 
y and listen for the words.in other surroundings. Many children 
that others about him are singing until thus deprived of it's influence have a| Chopped Meat and Green Peppers. 


Ne makes them his own. natural desire for music, It is the soul’s| Lamb or veal chopped fine and served 

is leads to study and a truer, deeper | greatest means of expression and the hot on buttered toast is a well known 
Wderstanding of the words aid music|truly earnest boy or girl who can sing; way of using up “left-overs.” For a 
oon one sings. Many of the songs | or is master of an instrument so that he change try chopping a green pepper with 
tb Med in childhood stay with us until|can bring sweet music from it with|the meat and see what a pleasing flavor 
tbe t days of life’ and oft old mem-' touch of fingers or lips will get greater | it imparts.—/H. M. R. 
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Mabel’s Inspiration for Cooking 
Continued from page 53 


the woman in white uniform. “I want 
to tell you what you have done for me.” 
Then she took a letter from her pocket 
and, while she unfolded it, explained: 

“This letter is from my daughter, 
Mabel, who has been spending the week 
in town so she might attend the short 
course. Mabel wrote this on Wednesday 
night. Let me read it to you: ‘Dear 
Mother: I have changed my mind about 
house work and cooking. I have learned 
seads of things in the short course classes 
and have lots of recipes for perfectly 
lovély dishes. When I am home again I 
am going to do all the cooking so I can 
iry them. Tell father I can broil steak 
just the way he will like it.’ 

“We live.ten miles out of town, but I 
came in today.on purpose to tell you 
what you have done for me,” said the 
mother as she placed the letter back into 
its envelope. Then with a tear glistening 
in her eye, but with a smile on her lips, 
she told of Mabel’s dislike for house work 
and of her .determination never to learn 
to cook. 

“I suppose it has been partly my fault, 
but you know how busy a farm woman 
is and, well—TI guess I spoiled Mabel. I 
hope her enthusiasm will continue; I in- 
tend to encourage her all I can,” was the 
contluding remark, 

This little story would be 
tory if it ended here, because every one 
knows how fleeting and vapory the re- 
vival and change-of-heart kind of  en- 
thusiasm may be. Every one knows, 
too, how difficult and slow is the process 
of breaking bad habits and forming good 
ones. <A later report from the mother 
told us that Mabel had kept her word 
and had tried many of the new recipes. 
Her mother kept her word, too, and of- 
fered suggestions and help with the direc- 
tions. Her father was generous with his 
praise when the gocd things she had pre- 
pared were brought to the table. 

It is only reasonable to suppose that 
Mabel’s enthusiasm had periods of laps- 
ing, but she learned something of the 
dignity of labor and the importance of 


unsatisfac- 


home making during the week’s short 
course at Mount Pleasant, and some of 
the knowledge will remain with her all 


her life.—Edith Charlton Salisbury. 
oe 3 + 
Insuring the Safety of Little Ones. 

Thoughtful people, in the place of wor- 
rying over the decrease in the number of 
births, are urging that better care be 
givéh the children that are born so that 
a larger per cent reach maturity than 
has been the rule in the past, 

In this connection we cannot enter into 
all the different divisions of intelligent 
care of children, for space is too limited, 
but we want to urge that care be exer- 
cised so as to prevent the accidents which 
are so common and which frequently re- 
sult in death. There is searcely a daily 
paper that does not furnish some har- 
rowing tale from town or country of lit- 
tle lives sacrificed through carelessness or 
neglect of those who have the little ones 
in charge. Some of these, and by far the 
greater number were preventable, while 
a few were unforseen but should serve as 
a warning to others. 

The number of little lives lost in a 
vear by fire would be appalling if we 
had any record of them, yet mothers will 
go on leaving their little ones with open 
fires in the room where the children are, 
or with lamps to be overturned, or 
matches within reach, and no older per- 
son present. Not infrequently the heln- 
less little ones are locked in to keep 
them safe, and often both home and chil- 
dren are lost. 

Poisonous drugs are left where chil- 
dren can reach them, and the same is 
the case with lye and fly poisons and 
other instruments of death. Firearms are 
also carelessly left loaded and have their 
share of fatalities charged to them, 
though it is not they nor any of the im- 
mediate causes of death that are to blame, 
the carelessness of someone being alone 
responsible. 





Important 
Newsfor Old 
Subscribers 


We have been seriously considering 
the advisability of raising the sub- 
scription price of SUCCESSFUL FARMING, on 
account of the extremely high cost of 
production. However, we have decid- 
ed to continue the present rate of sub- 
scription for a short time. 

The subscription price of SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING will still be only 25c a year or 
three years for 50c, or five years for T5c. 

Between the leaves of this issue, 
you will find a renewal slip. I urge 
the readers of SUCCESSFUL FARMING, whose 
subscription expires within the next 
few months, to take this opportunity of 
availing themselves of this easy way 
of renewing. Al) that is necessary to 
renew is to fill in your name and ad- 
dress—put the amount to pay for the 
length of time for which you renew in- 
side envelope together with the Re- 
newal Blank, and mail it to us. 

I will certainly appreciate your kind- 
ness if you will attend at once to this 
matter. It makes no difference if your 
subscription does not expire for several 
months. You will be given full credit 
for the whole time for which you re- 
new. I will date your subscription 
ahead from the date of expiration on 
the address on the cover of this issue. 

With our big family of more than a 
half million subscribers, it takes a 
great amount of detail work to insure 
every subscriber getting his paper reg- 
ularly each month. It will be a great 
help to us, if all those whose subscrip- 
tions expire during the Fall and Win- 
ter, will use this Renewal Blank just 
as soon as possibla. 


We've Got to Move 


The reason [ am anxious for you to 
attend to this matter now, is that in a 
short time we will move into our new 
building. We were forced to build, 
because we did not have room in our 
old building and it will mean an im- 
mense amount of work to move our en- 
tire plant. 

We receive thousands and thousands 
of new subscriptions during the winter 
months, which demand our attention. 
We wish to first take care of the re- 
newals of old subscribers, who have 
been so loyal to SUCCESSFUL FARMING, as 
they naturally have first place in our 
hearts and affections. 

Let me again urge you as old sub- 
scribers to lend your co-operation by 
renewing your subscription to SUCCESS- 
FUL FARMING at once. 

Fill out the Renewal Blank now, and 
send it in and the matter will be off 
your mind for years to come. 

Trusting that you will attend to this 
matter and that you will do this for me 
now, and I may have the pleasure of 
serving you again and for years to 
come, believe me, 

Very sincerely yours 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher 
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If it is true in a general way that eter 
nal vigilance is the price of safety, it jg 
doubly true of children, and no one 
should assume the responsibility of moth. 
erhood, or the care of children, without 
consecrating themselves to the task ang 
making the welfare of the children their 
first concern. Poor little children at the 
mercy of the world; they need some one 
to stand between them and its dangers 
until they have learned discretion, 

It has often been quoted in defense of 
those who have failed in their duty, that 
such things are a part of the genera] 
plan of life; that, 
“There is no flock however well it’s 

tended, 

But has a dead lamb there. 

There is no fireside howsoe’er defended 

But has one vacant chair.” 

The writer cannot subscribe to this be. 
lief when children die from causes easily 
prevented. In one family two childrep 
died, one from lye, the other from fly 
poison. Who was to blame?—Mrea, D, 6, 
Cornman, 

oS & 
Children’s Financial Rights, 

It is not educational or advantageous 
in any way to bring children up with 
the idea that they must receive financial 
compensation for every bit of work per. 
formed with perhaps additional pay for 
any service aside from the regular 
routine; but, since everything in the 
cutside world is run on a financial basis 
it is advisable for the home to follow 
a somewhat similar plan. 

By so doing children learn the proper 
valuation of money, its usefulness and 
purchasing power, and will more natural- 
ly strike a fair balance between the ex- 
treme positions held by the miser and 


the spendthrift, and at the same time 
will feel more interest in their little 
labors and in the material returns re- 


sulting frem them. 

The plan that seems to be working 
very satisfactorily with us is this: Each 
child receives a weekly allowance that 
increases a little year by year, and in re- 
turn is expected to cheerfully and satis- 
factorily attend to any assigned tasks. ° 
A part of this allowance may be used ° 
for treats, presents, or pretty much of 
anything the young possessor wishes, but ! 
part of it must be used for necessities. 
The children take great pride in buying 
part of their clething, ete., and in mak- 
ing their own payments to the clerks 
from individual purses, the buying being 
done under parental surveillance when 
advisable. 

A “home bank” was instituted with ac- 
count book and deposit space for each 
child and even the “almost-six-year-old” 
is leatning to keep her own accounts and 
beginning to develop the germ cf a com- 
mendable business judgment.—Mrs. Fred 
Nisewanger, Monona Co., Iowa, 

> & 
Appreciated Comment. 


Your offer of the Successful Farming 
ten years for $1.00 was too tempting, 
so here goes the dollar. I value your 
paper most highly as all the special arti- 
cles are written by authorities on the 
subject, and are handled in an interesting 
and instructive manner. 

The old methods of farming by luck 
must give way for more intelligent and 
scientific methods in the handling of the 
soil, crops and live stock. Only a small 
per cent. of the farmers have the oppor 
tunity to attend agricultural colleges. 
The balance must learn new methods by 
home study of books, bulletins and farm 
papers. 

Among the farm papers I have found 
Successful Farming to rank among the 
best. It is always boosting the farmer 
and teaching him better methods in all 
lines of his work. The home and the 
farmer’s wife is also remembered with 
timely suggestions, new cooking recipes, 
ete. Every farmer ought to appreciate 
your efforts and subscribe for Success 
Farming.—Sam Carlson, Union Co., 8. D. 

7 > & 
Why is a lame dog like a blotting pad?» 


o 





A lame dog is a slow pup: 
A slope np is an inelined plane; 
An ink-lined plane is a blotting pad. 
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Pear Butter—Peel, core and run win- 
er pears through the food chopper, add 
qs much sugar as pulp, half a lemon, and 
ok until thick and clear, stirring often. 
This is the best way I ever found for 


ing pear butter. 
oe igele Pickles—Core, peel ana 


yalve perfectly sweet apples. Take cider 

vinegar, not too strong, add a cup of 

sugar to 2 quarts, 1 tablespoon of alspice, 

coves, and cinnamon, tied in a cloth, 

poll apples in vinegar intil done. Can. 
are fine. 

Mincemeat—Boil lean beef until ten- 
jet. To five pounds of meat use _ ten 
pounds of good cooking apples, run 
through food chopper, 2 pounds of seeded 
and chopped raisins season with alspice, 
doves and cinnamon to taste, 1 nutmeg, 
pepper and salt, also to taste. Put in 
the liquor the meat was cooked in. Add 
one quart of cider; if you can’t get the 
cider, vinegar can be used. Sweeten ac- 
cording to the apples; some are more 
sour than others. This is an excellent 


tion there will be no failure. 

Steamed Biscuits—I wonder if any 
ever tried steaming their light biscuit in- 
stead of baking them. They are fine. Let 
them rise until light enough for the oven, 
then put them in a steamer, cover, set 
over a kettle of boiling water and steam 
half an hour. § 

Fried Green Tomatoes—Slice, dip in 
flour and fry. 

Green Tomato Pie—Slice green toma- 
toes into crust, 1 cup of sugar, a lump 
of butter, flavor with lemon, sift flour 
over, cover and bake, and you wiil be 


surprised to see what nice pie. You can 
hardly tell it from apple pie. 
Fried Beets—A nice dish for a 


change. Boil until tender, peel, slice and 
fry in butter. We like them this way bet- 
ter than boiled or pickled—Mrs. J. More- 
head, 
> & & 
Seasonable Recipes. 

Colonial Mincemeat. — Two pounds 

each of beef, beef suet, sugar, raisins 
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| Offers You 


ves 
Men’s Suits 


Men’s Gloves 
Girls’ Dresses 
Girls’ Coats 


Boys’ 


Infants’ Dresses 
Infants’ Caps 


Umbrellas 
Belts, Shoes 
Plumes 


eather Boas 
Silks 














and currants, 4 pounds apples, one pound 
each of candied lemon-peel, citron and| 
sultana raisins, two nutmegs, grated, one- 
fourth each of cloves and mace, one-half | 
ounce of cinnamon, one teaspoon of salt, 
and juice and grated rind of two 
oranges and two lemons. Simmer the} 
meat until tender and when cold chop 
fine. Stone the raisins, pare, core and 
chop the apples, shred the citron, and 
chop the suet‘fine. Mix the dry ingre- 
dents, then add fruit juice and rind. 
Cook altogether and put into jars and 
keep in a cool place. 

Puritan Pudding—Butter an earthen 
baking-dish and cover the bottom with 
slices of light bread, well buttered. 
Sprinkle the bread with sugar, raisins 
and grating of nutmeg, add another layer 
of bread, and continue until the dish is 
filled within two inches of the top. Mix 
4 quart of milk, two well beaten eggs 
and one cup of molasses and pour over 
contents of dish, cover with a plate to 
keep bread under and soak twenty min- 
ites. Cover with common crackers split 
and bake in a moderate oven three hours 
keeping tin plate over top. When done 
remove crackers and serve hot with hot 
or cold sauce, 

Cold Sauce.—Cream together one-half 
‘up of butter and one and one-half cups 
of sugar, with one teaspoon of cream or 
wikk, When thoroughly creamed add 
ome well beaten egg, beat again, mold 
and chill. 

Hot Sauce.—Cook together in a dou- 
e boiler two cups each of sugar and 
ot water, one tablespoon corn starch 
dissolyed in a little cold water, a half 
cup of butter, one well beaten egg, and 
any flavor desired, adding the latter af- 
ter the mixture has cooked and been re- 
moved from the fire. Less corn starch 
can be used if a thinner sauce is desired. 
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Hardware, 
Groceries 


— in short, every- 
thing for the Amer- 
ican home in the 
famous Macy qual- 
ity, at surprisingly 
low prices, Ask for 
your free copy of 
the book today — 


right now. 


Free Book 


Muslin Underwear 


recipe and if made acording to direc-| Knit Underwear 


Men’s Overcoats 

Men’s Underwear 

Men’s Furnishings 

Girls’ Underwear 
Suits 


ui 
Boys’ Overcoats 
Boys’ et ell 


Watches, Jewelry 


Kitchen Utensils 
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to any railway station in the United 
States on a greater variety of merchan- 
dise than any other store in America. 


Our Delivered Price on Ready-to-wear Apparcl, 
(excepting shoes) for all the family is just the same 
to everyone, whether your home is in California or in 
New York. Distance makes no difference. You can 
buy just as easily, just as satisfactorily, from the Macy 
Catalog™e, as if you were to visit the famous Macy store 
in perso.*. and the Ready-to-wear Apparel (exceptin 
shoes) you select will be delivered parwhese, with a 
charges prepaid by us. This broad, liberal policy in 
connection with our peatantes of satisfaction or your 

y 


money back, will surely make many thousands of new // 
for us this year, and we hope you will be Dy 
among m. // 


frien 
New York Styles Are the Newest 
New York Prices Are the Lowest 


Every, woman knows that New York is the fashion 
center of America, and Macy’s is the largest and best 
New York wry store. Our big free Catalogue offers 
you the Jatest New York and European styles months in 
advance, the very finest things in Ready-to-wear Apparel 
of every description for every member of the tamely » at 
pees much lower than those asked by other dealers, at 

ome or elsewhere, for equal quality. Macy's sell on] 

merchandise of the best qualities, and Mac's New Yor 
Store is famous as the most economical shopping cen‘er 
in America. More than 200,000 critical New York 
shoppers pass through our aisles in a single day, and if 
these discriminating buyers find Macy's the best place 
to supply their waats, surely you will find it the most 
satisiactory place to supply your wants, too. 


The Macy Catalogue, now ready, quotes you a 7) 
delivered price on thousands of articles you will need 
this Fall, and it shows such wonderful varieties in every 
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line of merchandise required in gor American home 
that you ought not to buy anything for Fall or Winter 
until you write for this Free Catalogue, and look through 
its pages. You can live better, and at lower cost, with 
this book in your possession, because it establishes the 
standard of quality you should get and the pene you 


"Uf should p»y. Just write usa letter ora tal card an 
Wy say, Please send me a copy of Your new Fal 
WY you by return mail, 


Catalogue,” and we will send it 
free and postpaid. 


R. H,. MACY & CO. 


613 Macy Building, New York 
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THE GREATEST HOME COMFORT 


Does not come from wealth or large income. It comes from 
Fi] having the home evenly, cleanly and economically heated. 
the The proper kind of a furnace costs less than stoves or grates. 


XXTH CENTURY FURNACE 


is used and praised so universally by somany thousand home 
owners every where—in every climate. It is made right, it 
has the only sensible and Econumic Fire Pot, ever made. It 
b urn s all kinds of fuel—even cheap grades of soft coal, slack, 
etc., with perfect combustion and yields one third more heat 
at one-third less than any other made, 


THE CHEAPEST HEAT FOR ANY 
HOME COUNTRY AND CITY 


And yet clean, healthful. No work, no repairs; sanitary, 
ideal. Write us, giving a sketch or plan of your house, indi- 
cating the number of rooms to be heated, and let us tell you 
how you can get a XXth CENTURY FURNACE, and it on our 
a liaanmae Guarantee plan. Ask for our little booklet 
No. 17. 


THE XXth CENTURY HEATING & VENTILATINGCO. 
17 Ira Avenue, AKRON, OHIO 

















: Use it like lemon and vanilla. A delicious 
is made by dissolving white enest in weler na 

rE ey ~ yn. book, ayn 
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— Loren Travie. 


Read the advertisements in this issue; when you write, say you saw 
it in Successful Parming. 
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CUAPTER VI. 


IMMY had heen home 
two days. Ile was so 
happy to get back, and 


so full of his trip and 
the many things he had 





hie seen while away, that 
7 ; Dan could not bring 
—=—S/ himself to spoil his en- 
joyment by the an- 


nouncement he knew he must soon make. 
But the time came when he could put it 
off no longer. 

“IT went to Weldon Springs while you 
were gone,” he said casually, one even- 
ing, while Jimmy was busv getting 
per. In spite of his effort to speak in his 
ordinary manner, the lad detected a sun- 
pression in his voice that startled him 
Ile dropped the snoon with which he was 
stirring batter, and looked at Dan without 
speaking. 

“T am afraid,” went on Dan, gently, 
“that my vacation is about over.” 

“You ain't goin’ away,” cried Jimmy, 
dropping, weekly into a chair. Te had 
never thought about Dan's leaving him. 

“T am afraid I must,” he said slowly. 
“IT am very sorry. I have liked being 
here with you.” 

Jimmy arose after a moment and went 
quietly on with his work. Making over 
the world to fit a new pattern is not a 
matter for speech, and that what he 
was mentally doing. Ilis habitual self- 
control stood him in good stead, for oth- 
erwise the thought of days and nights 
without Dan would have been spectres 
of too gloomy visage for him to face. 

Realizing the lad's struggle, Dan arose 
and went out to look after his mare. Ile 
wanted the boy to face the matter in his 
own way, for he knew that the only cour- 


sup- 


1s 


age that would avail him must come 
from within. This was the supreme test 
of the boy's strength—the measure of 


that self-reliance which Dan had tried to 
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A SERIAL STORY 
- IN EIGHT CHAPTERS 
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Jimmy,” he said, in a tone of deep satis- 
faction, as they sat for the last time at 
the table where they had worked together 
sO Many evenings. 
“Yos, sir,” said Jimmy, “thanks to you. 
I never supposed so much could be 
raised on these hills. And they will do 
better next year—or would, if you could 
be here to kind o’ coax ’em.° Couldn't 
you take another vacation, Dan?’ he 
asked with a wistful look at his friend. 
“I’m afraid not,” said Dan, shaking his 
head. “It looks as though I had had my 
last play spell for some time to come.” 
“TIlaven’t had any bad luck, have you?’ 


asked Jimmy quickly. Ile knew that 
Dan had looked very serious over a let- 
ter he had received that morning, but 
had not dared, or wished, to ask about 
it. 

“No—no bad luck; at least not what 
most people would call so.” 

Jimmy said no more. Of Dan's per- 


sonal affairs he knew absolutely nothing 
beyond what he had seen of him with 
his own eys. Dan never talked of him- 
self, and the lad’s sense of honor pre- 
vented anything that seemed like prying. 
The few times that Dan had been away 
during the summer had been left frankly 
without discussion or explanation. Now 
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cultivate in him. 

When he came in Jimmy was himself 
again. Ilis lips were set in a thinner line, 
but they did not droop; while from his 
eyes looked out the old courageous spirit, 
once more ready for battle. The manli- 
ness in the young face was good to see, 
and Dan rejoiced as though he-had won 
some personal victory. 

The days that followed were filled with 
eareful planning for the final handling of 
the crop. The corn was tall, vigorous and 
well-eared: the cowpeas were a spiky 
mass that promised a heavy yield. The 
ragged little farm of “old man Treavis,’” 
day had never displayed such a liberal 
guarantee of worth. The little garden 
patch, too, neatly paled in by Dan in his 
leisure hours. and carefully tended, was 
a sight to behold, with its reviments of 
well-clad bean-poles, its graceful ranks of 
“roas’n ears.” its sprawling cucumbers, 
and its yellowing mass of thrifty potato 
vines. Great red tomatoes, ripening 
lazily in the sun, made patches of bril- 
liant color here and there, while ambi- 
tious sweet-peas nodded friendly greetings 
from the tops of the palings or peeped 
through them in shy curiosity. 

Altogether. the little farm had been 
fairly transformed. Dan, looking about 
to see where his suggestions or help might 
be of further use, felt with a thrill of 
satisfaction that the blossoming out of 
this bare littie spot had been well worth 
all that it had cost him. More than ever 
did he tell himself that his summer had 
heen worth while, when he looked into 
the clear, steady eyes of thé lad whom he 
knew he bad helped to higher ideals 








“Lying on his face on the grass” 


that he was going away for good, Jimmy 
felt as though he were about to be lost 
in a vast trackless wilderness, whence he 
might never see nor hear from him again. 
Several times that evening Dan turned 
toward the boy as if prompted to say 
something of importance; but each time 
he turned the action off with some trivial 
remark. 

“Better let him fight it out alone.” he 
said to himself. “TIle’s got it in him if 
he’s not interfered with.” 

So Dan rode away the next morning, 
with only a good-hby—affectionate, earn- 
est and regretful, to be sure, but holding 
no comfort in a promise to return, or even 
to write. He turned at the top of the 
hill to wave his last adieu to the slim, 
straight figure that stood smilingly cour- 
ageous in the front door. 

“Brave little ‘boss of the place,’” said 
Dan, as Meg turned her proud head to- 
ward the “big road” that lay across the 
“holler” below. “Brave little ‘boss of the 
place.” If everyone would make good as 
well as vou have, what a world this 
would be! I wonder if I can do it my- 
self. Well, I shall have to try.” 

But after the last echo of the mare’s 
hoofs had. died away, the proud little 
“boss of the place” might have been seen 
lying on his face amid the grass under 
the apple tree. And not even Bounce’s 
well-meant sympathy could bring comfort 
this time, 





“You will bave plenty to keep you, 


Continued on page 62 
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Paints and Finishes 


that provide for every surface 
around farm or home. Each the 
best for its particular purpose. 
Acme Quality Carriage Paint is 
best for an.thing requiring a 
brilliant varnish-gloss finish that 
will withstand extreme exposure 
Rich colors and 
black. Write us to-day for a 


and hard use. 


Whether it is Auto 
or Carriage— 
Paint Means Wear 


The man who is in the Auto 
class knows the importance of 
keeping things “‘spick and cnan.” 
He knows that the right paint 
means longer life. 
dreds. of thousands of users of 
Acme Quality Carriage Paint 
(Neal’s) testify to its perfect 
protecting and beautifying qual- 
ity. It’s one of the big family of 
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ACME 
QUALITY 


copy of the 


Acme Quality Painting Guide Booh 
It tells just how any paint, enamel, 
stain or varnish should be applied 
and what should be used for a given 
purpose. Illustrated in colors—sent 
free. Ask your dealer for Acme 

Quality Paints and 


Finishes. If hecan 


supply you, write to. 
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|_| more durable. Doo 
| | until you get our 
Z| and Specie! Prices. 


‘AL FENCE 
ORNAMENT. a 


25 Designs—All 
Handsome, 
Free 


We can save you 


than wood, 
De re bey sfac 
Catalog™* 
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———— 7 ety re. 
getter Boys and Girls on the Farm. 
Continued from page 3 





sdvantages in training her to save for a 
wrtain portion of that expense. Per- 
aps she may be able to buy her own 
Jothes. 
It is not reasonable to assume that 
every well-trained country girl will find 
+ advisable to take a colle ze course. 
sstead of saving up for college expenses, 
she may be taught to lay by something 
for the day of her marriage, and with 
the thought of helping to equip a home 
¢ ber own, As a matter of fact, it is 
sot a question of the specific purpose for 
shich the money may be set apart. The 
gain issue is that of staying by her day 
iter day and week after week and guid- 
ng and advising her until she finally 
quires good sense, mature judgment, 
ud self-reliance in regard to the busi- 
oss affairs that may be expected to con- 
aitute a part of her life as a keeper of a 
home of her own. 

Note:—Many a home would be better, 
gore harmonious, more up-to-date in 


quipment, if the girl who afterwards 
yeame head of the home, had _ been 


trained so as to know her finaacial rights. 
Too many women have to beg a mere pit- 
nce from her lord and master in order 
t¢ keep up a semblance of decency in ap- 
warance and to have even the meager 
outfit necessary in the home. ‘The desire 
to spend a little change without begging 
for it has lured many a country girl to 
the city. 

The next article will be, “What School- 
ing Should the Country Boy Have?”— 
EDITOR. 








Realizing that almost every woman is 
nterested in the study of things pertain- 
ing to the home, we are outlining a 
vries of lessons for use in study clubs. 

There will be six lessons in the series 
ind following each lesson will be a list 
of references. These cover home inter- 
ets and are topics which need to be dis- 
cussed by wideawake, up-to-date women 
the world over. 

If I can help you, or be of any serv- 
ie to your club or study circle let me 
mow. Am always willing to answer 
questions asked by readers of our Llome 
Circle. 

Outline for Club Study. 
LESSON 1. 
Care and feeding of children: 


1. Care of mother. (a) Exercise. 
(bh) Cleanliness. (c) Fresh air. (d) 
Clothing. (ce) Habits, (f) Teeth. 
g) Food. . 

2. Food for child—(a) Natural 
ersns Artificial Feeding. (b) Regu- 
arity, 


Use and modification. 
(ec) Pasteuriza- 


3. Milk—(a) 
(b) Source and care. 
tion and sterilization. 

4. Patent foods. 

5. Food for older children. 

6. Use of drugs. 

Reference Rooks—Care and Feeding of 
Children—ITolt. Care of Children—Cot- 
‘on. Develonment of the Child—Oppen- 
tem. Diseases of Digestive Organs of 
Children—Starr. Study of Child Life— 


Washburne. The Century Book for 
Mothers—Pollak. The Paby—Brown. 
—Mrs. F. H Waters. 
& % & 


Saloon Known By Its Company. 

A man is known by the company he 
keeps, and so is a cause. The temperance 
movement has a right to be proud of its 
allies, The churches, the homes, the or- 
sanizations which stand for what is best 
ind highest. are on its side. And the sa- 
loon counts as its sup»orters every vice 
which degrades manhood and womanhood, 
“very evil which threatens our safety as 
‘nation. It is known by its allies.—J’. 
- Sweet, 


Read Successful Farming. 
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Between Meals 





time. 


children at recess. 


dry—or with milk. 


Uneeda Biscuit are 
always crisp and 
delightful. 


Don’t deny yourself food till meal 


When that midmorning hunger ap- 
proaches, satisfy it with Unesda Biscuit. 
These biscuits are little nuggets of nutrition. 
Each crisp soda cracker contains energy 
for thirty minutes more work. 

Many business men eat them at ten 

in the morning. So do school 


They’re more nutritive than 
bread. You can eat them 



















DINNER SET FREE! 


e@ Sipiece Dinner Set is handsome! 
h natural colored violets and borde 
with pretty design in gold. Decorations are durab/e and 
last forever, Every piece perfect and selected from our 
first grade. We give this set for selling only 9 of our 


NewEnameled Motto Pictures 


at 10 cents each. Send today for Pictures and la 

catalogue showing guaranteed s. When sold, 
send us the $3.50 and dishes will be sent promptly. 
Positively no more sales to be made for this complete 
set. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALTON WATCH & MDSE.CO.vEPT, 1208 CHICAGO 








RANGER” BICYCLES 


“ 

Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 
y Pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
equipment and many advanced features pos- 
sessed by noother wheels. Guaranteed $ yrs, 


FACTORY PRICES orcs: 


others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 

models from @12 up. A few second- 
ind machines $3 to 

| Sect 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL: 


proval, /rcight prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 
without acentin advance. DO NOT BUYa 
bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone atany 
Price until you get our big new catalog and 
— Prices and a marvelous new offer. 
A postal brings everything. Write it now. 
TIRE Coaster Brake Rear W heels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries Aal// usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money gelling 
our bicycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L-134, CHICAGO 





















Ieead the advertising pages. 





ELEGANT THIN_MODEL. az WATCR 


bet. Gtted with 7 ruby j American lever movement. Guaranteed 20 
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Let us send it without expense to you O. O. D. express pe for 
examination at your nearest ex y ches end it pon task & * os te 
val in appearance to any $16.00 gold Gnished wateh the ezvress agent 
96 and Itis yours. Mention If you want Ladies,’ Ben's or y site. 
M.C. FARBER, C31, 226 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 









0ceach. We trust you. 
Violin and Complete Outfit 
ALTON WATCH @ MOSE. CO. 
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Eve's Apple. 

How many apples were eaten by Adam 
und Eve? We know that Eve 81 and 
that Adam 812, total 893. But Adam 
8142 please his wife, and Eve 81242 
please Adam, total 89,384. Then again 
Eve 814240fy herself, and Adam 
$124240fy himself, total 8,938,480. 
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Off On Their Sex. 

A young woman from the city had been 
staying on a ranch up in the cattle 
country for a few weeks. Seeing some 
ealves running across a pasture, she ex- 
claimed, “Oh, what pretty cowlets.” 

“Yes, miss.’ drawled the ranchman, 
pulling his mustache to conceal a smile, 
“they are pretty, but them’s bullets.” 


oo % 











The Reason of the Difference. 

A teacher in an east end school found 
great difficulty in getting any answers 
from an eleven year old member of his 
class. 

“How is it,” he asked, “that you never 
know your lessons. When I was your age 
I could answer any question put to me,” 
added the teacher. 

“Yes,” replied the urchin, “but you had 
a different teacher to what I have.” 





What Made Him Sick. 


The following conversatian is said to, 


have taken place in a Boston elevator: 

Old Lady—Don't you ever feel sick go- 
ing up and down in this elevator all day? 

Elevator Boy—Yes'm. 

Old Lady—Is it the motion of going 
down? 

Elevator Boy—No’'m. 

“Old Lady—The motion of going up? 
*,dXevator Boyv—No'm. 

Old Lady—tThe stopping? 

Elevator Boy—No'm. 

Old Lady—What is it, then? 

.Blevator Boy—The questions. 
o¢ % + 
Lest We Forget. 

If a man says that he forgets what 
he does not wish to remember, does he 
mean to say that he does not remember 
what it is that he wishes to forget; or 
that he is able to forget that which he 
does not wish to remember? 


The Game of Emergencies. 

| Two sets of cards are necessary: one 
| blue the other white. On the blue cards 
are written questions, and on the white 
ones answers. The questions ask what 
would be done in a certain emergency, 
while the answers give various things to 
do. Each player receives the same num- 
ber of cards. The players are seated in 
a circle, gentlemen and ladies alternat- 
ing. A lady takes, without looking at it, 
a blue card from those in her ~“ossession, 
and reads the question on it aloud, ad-| 
dressing it to her right-hand neighbor. | 
Ile draws a white ecard, which he has| 
not read, from those in his hand and | 
reads the answer aloud, Then the same} 
person asks a questicn from one of his| 
blue ecards to the lady on his right, and | 
the process is carried on until- all the | 
auestions have been asked and answered. | 
The questions and answers given below | 
are samples of what can be prepared. 

What would you do if some one gave 
vou a million dollars? I would  tele-| 
phone for the nelice. | 

What would you do if the house should 
I would take a hot bath and 





eatch fire? 
go to bed. 
What would you do if I should pro-| 
nose? I would invite my friends to tea. 
What would yeu do if you should see | 
a ghost? I would take a dose of quinine. 





What would you do if you had an au-| 
tomobile? I would will all of my earth- | 
ly possessions to the church. 

What would you do if you should| 
meet a mouse? I would commit suicide. 
—Hope Daring. 

~*~ > & 
An Age Contest. 

Write the following questions on cards. 
The answers all end in age: 

1. What age will people reach if they 
live long enough? Dotage. 

2. To what age do most people look 
forward? Marriage. 

8. A necessary attribute of a soldier? 
Courage. 

4. What age is 
Tonnage. 

5. What age are we 
worship? Image. 

6. What age do people get stuck on? 
Mucilage. 

7. What age is 
less? Average. 

8 What is the age of 
Damage. 

9 At what age will vessels ride safe- 
ly? Anchorage. 

10. What age is 
clergyman? Parsonage. 


required at sea? 


forbidden to 
nor 


neither more 





profanity? 


necessary for a 





| tion? 
| travelers? 


| age. 





11. What is the age of communica- 
Postage. 

12. What age is most important to 
Mileage. 

13. What is the age of slavery? Bond- 


14. What age is served for breakfast? 
Sausage. 

15. What is the 
age? Cabbage. 

16. What age signifies.the farmer? 
Tillage. 

17. What age 
Luggage. 

18. What age is an 
wealth. Acreage. 

19. What age do milliners delight in? 
Plumage. 

20. What age is shared by a doctor 
and a thief? Pillage. 

21. What age is Turkey 
stuffing? (S) age. 

22. What age do a number of peo- 
ply enjoy in common? Village. 


”~ ae ” 


The Last of Mary. 
Mary had a little lamp, 
Filled with Benzoline: 
Tried to light it on the fire. 


most indigestable 


belongs to travelers? 


indication of 


used in 


|her husband's voice 
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Presidential Puzzles. 

1. Which President his horse 
strode and off to his inaugural rode? 

2. Who first his oath of office took j 
open air where all might look? “ 

3. Who, fearing much some dark sur 
prise, came to his office in disguise? 

4. Who first at Washington did Swear 
the Nation’s good should be his care? 

5. What man to his inaugural hig 
just one short month before he died? 

6. What President took the oath of 


‘State on other than the usual date? 


7. Who at his New York resideng 


jbecame one of our Presidents? 


ho was succeeded by the op 
whom he succeeded the next run? 
9. What President to Quakertown 4,’ 
his inaugura] came down? °. 
* + = *” * 
Answers to Presidential Puzzles, 
1. Thomas Jefferson March 4, , 189]: 
rode on horseback. - 
2. George Washington took oath April 
30, 1789, on the balcony in front of the 
Federal State House, New York. 
3. President Madison. 
4. John Adams, inaugurated March 4 
1797, at Washington. 
5. William H. Harrison, inaugurated 
March 4, 1841; died April 4, 1841, 
6. President Monroe on March 5, 
1820. 
7. President Arthur, 1881. 
8. Grover Cleveland. 
9. George Washington second inaugp- 
ration, 1793, at Philadelphia, and Johp 
Adams. 


eo 


A Division Sum. 
“Take this half crown,” said the vicar 
at a village festival, “and divide it equally 
between those two fathers and their two 


|sons, but give nothing of less value than 


a penny to either of them.” 

The schoolboy, who was a sharp lad. 
changed the half crown, and divided } 
equally among them. How was it pos 
sible? 

Ans. The lad gave ten pence each td 
a grandfather, his son and his grandson. 


2, *, 
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Unite a Family Party. 

The telephone bell roused Mrs. P. W. 
from her afternoon luncheon nap, and 
came to her ears, 
from his office in the city: “I’m bring: 
ing home to dinner my father’s brother- 
in-law, my brother’s father-in-law, my 
father-in-law’s brother, and my _ brother: 
in-law’s father. “Right!” she replied, 
knowing his quaint ways, “I will be pre 
pared.” For how many guests did she 
provide? 

Mrs. P. W. had only one guest to pro- 
vide for. Her husband had invited his 
father’s brother-in-law, Jones who was 
his brother's father-in-law. Lecause Mr. P. 
W.’s brother had married Jones’ daughter, 
snd his father-in-law’s brother, because 
he had himself married Jones’ niece, and 
also his brother-in-law’s father, as Mr. 
P. W.’s sister married Jones’ son. 


2, 2, *, 
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Mind Your Stops. 

How would you punctuate the follow- 
ing sentence? 

“Maud like the pretty girl that she 
was went for a walk in the meadows 

Many might punctuate the sentence by 
merely putting a full ston at the end of 
it. But why not make a — (dash) after 
Maud? 

& & & 
All the Alphabet. 

All the letters of the alphabet are used 
in these lines, which have such an eas} 
flow: 

‘Ged gives the grazing ox his meat. 
And quickly hears the sheep’s low cry. 
But man, who tastes his finest whet. 


Should joy to lift His praises high.” 
—Joetta Haines Combs: 
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Did you ever notice that the dysper 
tic always growls and snarls, aD has 
the dyspepsia because he does so? Cheer 
up and eat well cooked food, and yon 
won’t have either the disease oF t 
grumbles.—C. £. 
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“Hullo!” 


W’en you see a man in woe, 

Walk right up and say “hullo!" 
Say “bullo,” an’ “how d’ye do!” 
“Ilow’s the world a usin’ you? 

Slap the fellow on his back, 

Bring your han’ down with a whack; 
Waltz right up, an’ don't go slow, 
Grin and shake an’ say “hullo!” 


Is he clothed in rags? O sho! 
Walk right up an’ say “hullo!” 
Rags is but a cotton roll 

Jest for wrappin’ up a soul; 

An’ a soul is worth a true 

Hale an’ hearty “how d'ye do!” 
Don’t wait for the crowd to go, 
Walk right up and say “hullo!” 

—Sam Walter Foss. 


, . ?, 
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Entertainment for a Bride-Elect. 

This clever scheme was used at a 
breakfast at which a bride-elect was the 
guest of honor, but it can be arranged as 
a guessing contest, giving each guest slip 
of paper with questions on, and telling 
them the answer represents some edible 
or drink. 

To use at a breakfast, the menus were 
written 2nd placed in envelopes bearing 
the names of the guest and used for place 
cards. A tiny pencil was attached to the 
corsage bouquet which was at each plate. 
Inside the envelopes the guests found the 
following : . 

Sara Adeline Smith loved a printer bold, 
Though her father possessed some mil- 
lions in gold, 
And bestowed on his daughter wealth un- 
told. 
She was wooed and won in the usual way, 
And this breakfast was served on her 
wedding day. 
MENU. 
SOUP. 

1. What was the lover’s§ name? 
Julienne. 

MEATS. 

2. When they quarreled what did she 
sive him? lKoasts, cold shoulder. 

3. What did he then do? Quail. 

4. What did he beg her to give him? 
Heart. 

VEGETABLES. 

5. What did he hope for in married 
life? Peas. 

6. What did. she say when asked to 
go to the opera? Lettuce. 

7. What bridesmaids had the same 
name? Patties. 

8. What were the bride’s nicknames? 
Salad (Sal, Ad). 

BREADS. 

9: Georgians by birth. what were they 
sometimes called?. Crackers. 

10. In what style did she arrange her 
hair? Rolls. 

RELISHES., 

11. When ill what did he implore her 
to do? Olive. 

12. In the garden what did she do? 
Piccalilli. 

PUDDING. 

13. What did they call their mulatto 
maid? Brown Betty. 

14. What did his business give him a 
dislike for? Pie (Pi). 

DESSERT. 

15. When he left what did he give 
her? Kisses, 

16. What was the trimming of the 
bridal gown? Cream puffs. 

BEVERAGES. 

17. What did her little brother do 
when he did not want to go to school? 
Champaene (sham pain). 

18. What was her lover’s favorite 
seat? Cider. 


2, * 2. 
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He Always Had to. 

A bright little boy who lives in one 
of the Washington suburbs was watching 
the hens scratching in the yard the other 
day. 

Suddenly he ran to his mother. very 
much excited, and exclaimed : 

“Open the door, quick, mother! The 
ens are coming in the house!” 

“Why, what do you mean?” gasped the 
astounded mother. “Why do yeu think 
that?” 

“Because.” he explained, “they are wip- 








How a Mother 
Brought Her Daughter 
To Disgrace 


She was a careful mother, too, or believed she was: 
of good family and social position, and the girl was 
what we call “a nice girl.” Yet, the mother awoke 
one morning amazed to find “her girl” in jail and dis- 
graced. The girl was as astonished as was the mother. 














And the author says, who tells the story: “Thou- 
sands of mothers are doing exactly for their girls what 
this mother did, only they don’t know it.” But they 
should know it, and it will surprise manv a mother 
to read how she is doing it. 


It is a graphic story, true to life, forcibly told, and 


with a ring in it that strikes no uncertain sound’: 
Read it in the September Lapres’ Home Journal. 








15 Cents Everywhere 
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How Can I Make a Cat 
Stretch Itself 
On the Stage Every Night? 


That is what puzzled David Belasco. He wanted togive 
a domestic t »uch to a play: If he could only get a cat 
to come c.i the stage at a particular point in the play, 
stretch itself and lap a sauccr of milk. But how to make 
a cat stretch every night at a given time? He puzzled 
over it for days. Then an ingenious idea struck him, 
and every night for 400 nights he made a cat stretch. 
It made the success of the play. Read how he did it. 
You never would have thought it possible. 

**Little things like that have made my plays successful,’’ says Mr. Belasco. 


Then he tells of the ‘little things,’ all in an article, ““Why I Believe in 
the Littie Things.’’ It is a picture “‘behind the scenes’’—but it is more 








It is in the September Lapies’ Home Journat. 


15 Cents Everywhere 











ing their feet off in the leaves.” 
























How Jimmy Made Good. 
Continued from page 58 


CHAPTER VII. 

For many days the place seemed tomb- 
like to Jimmy. Ile wandered about at 
first, hardly knowing what to do with 
himself or anything else. Bounce trotted 
dejectedly at his heels, in mute, question- 
ing sympathy. Life seemed to have a 
cloud over it, even for the hens, who 
cackled, when they did at all, in a dispir- 
ited, apologetic fashion; or at least so it 
seemed to Jimmy. 

Mechanically he cared for Nancy and 
the pigs, now as sleek as animals could 
be. But his wonted pride in them was 
gone. The world, which, as he now 
thought of it, had come with Dan, had 
seemed also to go with him, leaving an 
“aching void” where there had been such 
a happv fullness of pleasure. 

At last Jimmy took himself in hand, 
as he had his other troubles, 

“Now look here,” he said to himself 
severely,” what would Dan think of you 
moping around here this way? Seems 
to me it would look better for you to 
get busy at something that amounts to 
something, instead of acting like a sore- 
headed owl over something you ought to 
have known must happen. If Dan ever 
did come back, he'd think you were a 
heap of credit to him wouldn't he? That's 
the way it looks to me, James Treavis; 
now you get up and behave vourself.” 

Nancy “hee-hawed” in delighted wel- 
come when she heard Jimmy's whistle 
once more coming cheerily toward the 
barn. Bounce gamboled about his feet 
like a callow puppy, and it seemed as 
though even the pigs grunted a little more 
contentedly. 

“Pays to whistle, after all,” commented 
Jimmy, with a feeble smile, and whistled 
the more, perhaps, because he had to 
force himself to it. 

Thereafter, for several weeks, Jimmy 
worked steadily at the harvesting of his 
crops. Ile noted with pleasure that not 
even “old man Green,” whose farming 
was proverbial in that section, could show 
a better yield of corn. The old corn-crib 
proving insufficient, he tore down an old 
shed that had long stood empty, and made 
another and larger’ storehouse. Every 
spot in the little stable not needed for 
Nancy's accomodation was filled with 
well-cured cow-pea hay, or packed tight 
with neatly tied bundles of corn fodder. 

“Quite a crop you've got, Jimmy,” ap- 
proved Mr. Green, who had stopped on 
his way to town, partly out of friendly 
interest, but more from curiosity. “What 
you’ ‘low hit's wuth, jest as it stan’s?” 

“Fladn't figured it out,” replied Jimmy. 
“Don’t know how much I shall need my- 
self. I may buy a cow after a bit, if I 
can.” 

“What you wantin’ of a cow? 
goin’ ter git married yit, be ye?” 
tered the old man. 

“Don’t know as I _ shall,” 

Jimmy shortly. 

The truth was, he had fully made up 
his mind to bring Mary Ellen hack home. 
She was older now, he reasoned, and he 
could care for her better. Besides the 
lad was very lonely, and the remem- 
brance of his little sister’s forlorn face 
as he last saw it on the occasion of his 
visit, was constantly with him. The plan 
of buving a cow had arisen from a vacue 

idea that children always needed milk if 
they were to thrive and grow. 

“If you do want to sell,” called Mr. 
Green, as he rode away, “I expect I 
know a feller that ‘ud take your stuff at 
a pretty reasonable figure—cash, too.” 

But Jimmy did not go for Mary FI- 
len, neither did he buy a cow. When Mr. 
Green went home, he left a letter in a 
-eleft of the doorpost—the regular place 
of deposit when no one was around— 
where Jimmy found it when he came in 
from work. He tore it open with a lit- 
tle gasp of delighted surprise. It was 
signed with the well-known flourish, 
“Danfield Compton Riley.” and began: 
“Be sure to meet me at Weldon Springs 
,ynext Wednesday. October tenth. I need 
you.” There were other sentences on 
the single page, but the boy had no 
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powers of comprehension left after read- 
ing the first line. Ilis whole mind and 
seul were full of the wonderful fact that 
Dan, his idolized friend and companion, 
needed him and had sent for him. 

“Must have been bad luck, after all,” 
he mused apprehensively, recalling the 
hesitating tone Dan had used when he 
had said, “Not what most folks would 
eall bad luck.” “Poor old Dan! Well, 
there's one thing sure; if he needs me 
he shall have me, and all I’ve got.” 

Moved by the suggestion in Mr. Green’s 
parting words, he determined to go over 
to the home of that gentleman without 
delay, and see what he would offer him 
for his crops and stock. Nancy, however, 
he decided he would not sell, at least 
until he saw how desperate Dan's cir- 
cumstances might be. * 

“If Dan’s in trouble he needs the 
money a heap worse than he needs me,” 
he argued, “but if I sell Nancy I can't 
get to Weldon Springs at all; and any- 
way, I can sell her there as well as 
here if I need to.” 

Mr. Green came over the next morn- 
ing and looked things over with a criti- 
eal eye. 

“There's easy ten ton o’ hay,” 
ured, “an’ them hawgs orter’ fetch 
twenty-five fer the pair. Then there's 
the corn, an’ fodder, an’ the garden truck 
—though that ain't no _ great shakes; 
mostly posies—an’ the chickens. That's 
another hundred, I exnect. ’Course it'll 
he wuth a leetle less, my havin’ ter haul 
it myself. What do you say to two hun- 
dred dollars fer the bunch?” 

Jimmy could hardly keep from jump- 
ing out of his shoes. Tle had never scen 
so much money in all his life. Te had 
never dreamed that the products of the 
rocky little farm could be worth any 
such amount. 

Mindful, however, of his dignity as a 
man of affairs, he calmly chewed a straw 
into three or four pieces, while he 
enelled the jubilant tumult inside him. 
Mr. Green, he argued, would be likely to 
offer him a little less than it was really 
worth, so he had hetter be on the safe 
side, even at the risk of asking a little 
more than it would fetch. 

“S'pose we saw two-fifty,” he said at 
last. coolly. 

After some haggling the price was 
finally compromised at two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, which Mr. Green de- 
elared, shaking his head doubtfully. was 
“a heap o’ money fer a lad like him to 
earn in one summer. Didn't look right, 
some way.” ITIlowever, being in the main 
an honorable old fellow. and knowing he 
was getting the full value of his money, 
he paid over the purchase price in crisp, 
green bills, with the injunction to “git 
them into the bank jest as quick as you 
can.” 

On Wednesday morning, long before 
even the earliest birds were chirruping 
about -the trees, Jimmy set out for Wel- 
don Springs. Bounce leaped and barked 
about Naney’s sober heels in a delirium 
of joy. In Ji»*my'’s heart even the 
anxiety he felt over Dan's supposed 
troubles could not entirely overshadow the 
joy of the thought that Dan needed him, 
and that he was gei.g to him with what 
seemed to himself wealth enough to dis- 
pel any sort of trouble that might have 
befallen bis dearly loved friend and com- 
rade. 


he fiz- 


(To be continued.) 


For the Children. 

The following simple calculation will 
be amusing to children: If an even num- 
ber of coins or sweets are held in one 
hand and an odd number in the other. 
let the holder multiply these in the right 
hand by 2. and those in the left hand by 
3, and add together the two results. If 
this is an even quantity the coins or 
sweets in the right hand are even, and in 
the left odd: if it is odd, the contrary is 
the case. 

>” & 
A Game for the Tiny Tots. 
OATS AND BEANS AND BARLEY. 
All the children form a ring with the 





exception of one player, who stands iy 
the center. The children then dance 
around this one, singing the first three 
lines of the verses given below. At the 
faurth line they stop dancing and act the 
words that are sung. ‘They pretend to 
scatter seed; then stand at ease, stamp 
their feet, clap their hands, and at. the 
words, “Turns him around,” each child 
turns around. 

They then again clap hands and dance 
round, and when the words, “open the 
ring and send one in,” are sung, the center 
child chooses a partner, who steps into 
the ring, and the two stand together 
while the other children sing the remaip- 
ing verse after which the child who was 
first in the center joins the ring and the 
game is ccntinued as vefore. 

“Oats and beans and barley O! 
Do you or I or anyone know 
How oats and beans and barley grow? 


First the farmer sows his seed, 

Then he stands and takes his ease, 
Stamps his foot and claps his hands 
And turns him round to view the land. 


Oats and beans and barley O! 

Waiting for a partner, waiting 
partner, 

Open the ring and send one in. 

Oats and beans and barley O! 


for a 


So now you're married you must obey, 
You must be true to all you say: 

You must be kind, you must be good: 
And help your wife to chop the wood. 
Oats and beans and barley O!” 


2°, 
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A Penny For Your Thoughts. 

The players are provided with pen- 
ciis and sheets of paper. and the leader, 
after telling the limit cf time allowed— 
usually ten minutes—announces a word 
which each proceeds to inscribe at the 
top of their paper as a starting point. 
Then, in perfect silence, each writes 
down in a column under this word a 
series of others suggested by it: that is, 
the second is to be suggested by the first, 
and the third by the second, and so on, 
thus following out a definite train of 
thought. At the end of the allotted time 
the papers are handed in to the leader, 
who reads them aloud, and much merri- 
ment is the result, particularly if guesses 
as to the authorship may be requested. 
Examples: 

Boston. Culture, Josenh Cook, Evolu- 
tion, Darwin, “Origin of Species”, Mon- 
key, Africa, Egypt, Ete. Another may 
go this way: Boston Beans, Pork. Chi- 
cago, Divorce “A Modern Instance”, The 
American People, Equality, Democracy, 
etc. 
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Old Dame Margery. 

Any number can play this game, but 
there should not be fewer than five play- 
ers. All sit round a large, bare table. 
The player who is to start the game 
turns to his neighbor and asks: “TIlave 
you heard the news?” The _ neighbor 
says, “No, what news “Old Dame 
Margery is dead.” “Ilow did she die?” 
“So!” And as he says this he begins 
to bang on the table with his right hand 
and continues doing sec, while the player 
who has been speaking with him takes 
the turn and tells the “news” to his 
neiehhbor on the other side. 

This goes all round the circle till ev- 
erybody is banging on the table. When 
it comes to Player No. 1 again he starts 
with the same question as before, but 
when it comes to “Ilow did she die? 
he stamps on the flcor under the table 
with his foot at “So,” going on banging 
with his hands as well. 

This goes the round till all are bang- 
ing and stamping. : 

The third time when he says “She died 
so” he nods his head, and soon the whole 
circle is nodding, banging and stamping. 

The fourth time, at the question, “How 
did she die?’ he suddenly stops all noise. 
leans back in his chair and folds his 
arms, saying “So” with a sigh of relief, 
and the game gradually calms down. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
We Save Send Coupon at Once for Great 


You : 
Ds ot Us SLOT) (Ge) ie ad eh 
wet US and 5,000 Money-Saving Offers 
Ship You in Gordon-Van Tine Company’s 


a HOUSE! Berita sii taks 
. We Save You 50% Free Catalog ag 


Yes, Sir! We GUARANTEE Quality, Safe Delivery and Satisiaction! 





We have great news for everybody who is planning to build a new house or barn or repair or 
remodel an old one, Get your name on “The Big Four” Coupon at the bottom of this advertisement and ’ 
see what tis. We have saved the public over a million do!lars a year by sclling building matcrial Direct te the Actual User. 

With our immense new building matcrial plant running full b!ast and the biggest, fincst stock of new Doors, Windows, Mill- 
work and Lumber in the country ready for immediate shipment, we are going to knock the bottomout of building material prices. 


The Chance of a Lifetime to Build at Small Cost! 


Our Grand Free Home-Buillders’ Catalog offers Millwork and Lumber of the quality 
every description—the best in Amcrica—at prices that will s.ve you several — Price Pete bullding ma 
hundred dollars on the cost of that new house or barn, We can save you . aes pest } , 
about HALF the usual prices on Millwork, We can save you $1C9 to $300 on AES END 
every carload of Lumber. It’s the chance of a lifetime to build you a beauti- Bk Of Hivhest Guaran- 
ful new home or a fine barti, or any other building, at an enormous saving. B teed Quality. 

We ship wherever railroads run. We give full measure, guarantccd quality F 
and a square dcal all the way through. All goods guarantced up to the 
official grades of the Sash and Door Manufacturers’ Association. 

We supply everything that gocs into a building. In addition to all“ stock” 
sizes of doors, windows and millwork, we have designed scorcs of special 
styles and sizcs to harmonize with the latest architectural ideas, Send the R7 a ii} We offer # splendid 
coupon for our Grand Free Millwork Catalog, our beaut!ful Book of Plans, ; rial 12 Ook ayo 
our Lumber Price List and Roofing Book. The pictures shown here show : ; Pine. Our dosigneadmitot 
how little it costs to build houses and barns from our material. Se : = many Variations. Our prices 

Three Great Banks |} 
Combined Capital §$2,350,000.00, 
certify to our financial respon- 
sibility. 














$1 013 bays all tho Lamber and Millwork for ga) 
1 tis 7-room house. Plan No. 119% : 


i : at ry c 
LOW PRICES on $357 bore all tho Lamber and > : zm Sal RIS 56 : , 
liiwor o m A = - o ‘ 
[DOORS AND WINDows 22 ae SE 
; 4 low. Plan No. 106. 


illwork 
Our new catalog quotes the lowest pricesobtainablo anywhere buys all the Lumber and M 
on Doors and W indows. In our groat warehouscs we carry & $698 for this 8-room house. Fian No. 100, Farm 


vast stock of Doors and Windows—all 9 ~ 
bright, new ls—which we sell at D t B ild 
about TALE what the retail dealer on ul 
demands. We fill ordcrs for “stock 


sizes within 4Shours. We have, in esd. Until You Get Our 


1 tion, 9 maltitace of special famey Coose ~ 
| and windows in allthe popular patterns 
! at very low prices. Ask for catalog. Anti- i rust 


Prices on 


— LUM 8 c R a ; 
* buys all the Lumber and_ Millwork 


yo peg Save $100 to $300 $685 for this burn. Plan No. 202. 
5'4c on Every Carload! Sign and Mail _------ 


Our daily sales of lumber 


. e 
“er Stair are enormous. We operate a TODAY! |- Od 4 
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large pinnt and control the 
Newels output of others. We guaran. 


7 
He 


' S $ 86 cial Grading Rules, , 
Book of 50 Plans “| ae og Free Books 


tee our grades, Wo follow the 


Kak 


FRE The Plan Book for 2 w 
wins out be- * rite for Free Lumber Co. 

ca h in it Check Porch Price List or send your lum- . Gordon -Van Tine 

hee scteaile bese built Window z= pores, $150 ber bill for Free Estimate. 2614 Case St. 


A. yt he Our Grand Free Milhwork Cafalog (138) 0” Please send the free books checked below. 


mate if you build from 
e 


our plans. Book con- . 
Sine cent 50 ~~ _ Has Saved the Public Millions of Dollars! Get a copy of **The Big Four’ *Uaild- P N 
BM .ccces concce coce cee ae — 
- 


the newest designs in| 16 Material Books and see the astounding low prices, Read our sweeping ce 
Houses, Bungalows and | Of quality, safe delivery and satisfaction or money back and freight p<. th ¢ 
Cottages costing $600 to| Ways. Three big banks back up every word >f it. Our customers, for whom v o@ave .? 
%6,000. Every home-| ®@véd millions, confirm it. The editor of this reeor will vouch for our stcganent 7 AdGTESS ..00 neces cece sees ence snes conn cnenceee sooses see? 
‘Ider needs this splen- an —, someomber, we have been established here since 1865, and tho vcfy life 4 
rol F . our business depends ” 
af 100 to covte ott on car > making good.” Stop Pouring Profits Into the “Middleman’s” Till! } CE RR ER LE a 
e apd mailin ave your hard-earn ollars ake advantage of our record-breaking reductions 
me speek from retail prices. Send for our Free Catalogs, make up a trial order and Jet us ‘ Millwork C] LUMBER 0 If you wish Piss 
prove that lowest prices, high grade goods, prompt shipment, safe delivery and guar- ; Book, enclose 


satisfaction mean exactly what wesay. We havesome great news for you. Send coupon or letter at once. cents for pos' 
(DON-VAN TINE COMPANY, 2614 Case Street, DAVENPORS, Iowa ; Roofing [) Plan Book () s5¢ maiine. 
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